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Introduction 


Immanuel Kant published the Critique of the Power of Judgment in 1790, 
following the Critique of Pure Reason (first published in 178! and sub- 
stantially revised in 1787) and the Critique of Practical Reason (published 
just two years before, in 1788). Early in the decade of labor that preceded 
the publication of the first Critique, Kant had written to his student Marcus 
Herz that he was planning a work to be entitled The Limits of Sensibility 
and Reason, which would consist of two parts: first, “general phenomenol- 
ogy” and the “nature and method” of “metaphysics”; and second, “(1) the 
universal principles of feeling, taste, and sensuous desire and (2) the first 
principles of morality.”! So as early as 1772—and we know this date from 
Kant’s lectures on anthropology, which commenced the following year*— 
Kant regarded the theory of taste as a central issue for philosophy. It was a 
theory that would be one of the two central topics of the Critique of the 
Power of Judgment two decades later. But when he published the Critique 
of Pure Reason, nine years after the letter to Herz, Kant did not include any 
treatment of the “universal principles of feeling, taste, and sensuous de- 
sire.” He did, however, certainly deliver on his promise to deal with “gen- 
eral phenomenology” and the “nature and method” of metaphysics. In fact, 
Kant argued in the first Critique that metaphysics could become a theoret- 
ical science only as a “general phenomenology”—that is, a theory of the 
fundamental principles of the form of our own experience and our judg- 
ments about it, principles reflecting the structure of our minds—and that 
only insofar as it is necessary for the possibility of morality could pure rea- 
son form legitimate beliefs, although not theoretical knowledge, about the 
reality that underlies appearance. On the contrary, he argued that the effort 
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to elevate the rules for judgments about beauty to a science was “futile,” be- 
cause such rules are “merely empirical as far as their sources are con- 
cerned” (CPR, A 21). Nor did Kant give any indication that he intended to 
follow the Critique of Pure Reason with any further critiques; instead, his 
plan seems to have been to follow this work, which apparently said every- 
thing necessary about the foundations of both natural science and morality, 
with detailed treatments of the first principles of physics on the one hand 
and of justice and virtue (that is, political and personal morality) on the 
other. Indeed, Kant would publish the Metaphysical Principles of Natural 
Science in 1786, although the Metaphysics of Morals, dealing with the 
metaphysical principles of justice and virtue, would not appear until 1797. 
In the course of revising the Critique of Pure Reason for its second edition, 
Kant decided that his defense of belief in freedom of the will, God, and the 
immortality of the soul as conditions of the possibility of morality (and thus 
as objects of practical faith rather than theoretical knowledge) was too ex- 
tensive to be included in the revision of the first Critique and that it would 
instead require a second volume, which was then published as the Critique 
of Practical Reason in 1788. But even this work still made no mention of a 
third Critique to deal with taste or anything else. 

However, just before he sent the text of the second Critique to the 
printer in June 1787, Kant wrote to C. G. Schiitz, another of his disciples, 
that he “must start on the Foundations of the Critique of Taste right 
away.” Six months later, in December 1787, he wrote to his leading pro- 
moter at that time, Karl Leonhard Reinhold, that he was “now at work on 
the critique of taste,” and had “discovered a new sort of a priori principle 
for the faculty of feeling pleasure and displeasure.” He wrote that he now 
recognized “three parts of philosophy, each of which has its a priori prin- 
ciples”—namely, “theoretical philosophy, teleology, and practical philos- 
ophy, of which the second is, to be sure, the least rich in a priori grounds 
of determination”—and that he hoped to have a manuscript on this third 
part of philosophy and its new a priori principle completed, “though not 
in print,” by the following Easter, to be “entitled ‘The Critique of Taste.’”* 
As usual, Kant was overly optimistic, and the third Critique was not fin- 
ished and published until the spring of 1790, rather than of 1788. In addi- 
tion, when it was published, it was not entitled the Critique of Taste, but 
rather the Critique of the Power of Judgment, and it comprised two main 
parts: the “Critique of the Aesthetic Power of Judgment” and the “Critique 
of the Teleological Power of Judgment.” 

This brief history raises a host of questions. If Kant had been sure in 
1781 that the principles of taste were merely empirical, not a priori, and if 
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even when he was writing the Critique of Practical Reason in early 1787 
he did not foresee a third Critique, why did he suddenly decide by the end 
of 1787 that taste does have its own a priori principle, even if it is one that 
is not “rich in a priori grounds of determination,” and why did he there- 
fore decide that a critique of taste was both possible and necessary? Why 
did he suddenly link the critique of taste to the concept of teleology (i.e., 
the concept of nature as a domain of purposes and intentions rather than 
merely mechanical causes) when he had never before mentioned such a 
connection? And why did he present his new theory of taste and teleology 
in the form of a critique of the power of judgment when two decades ear- 
lier he had spoken only of the principles of feeling? 

While only a complete interpretation of the Critique of the Power of 
Judgment could answer these and the other questions that the book 
raises—many of which, of course, will be raised and addressed in the 
chapters that follow—Kant’s own introduction to the text, the last thing 
that he wrote before releasing the book at the Easter book fair in 1790, 
does suggest some answers.° In the (published) introduction, Kant writes 
that 


the domain of the concept of nature under the . . . legislation [of under- 
standing] and that of the concept of freedom under the [legislation of rea- 
son] are entirely barred from any mutual influence that they could have on 
each other by themselves . . . by the great chasm that separates the super- 
sensible from the appearances, 


but that 


the power of judgment provides the mediating concept between the con- 
cepts of nature and the concept of freedom, which makes possible the tran- 
sition from the purely theoretical to the purely practical, from lawfulness in 
accordance with the former to the final end in accordance with the latter, in 
the concept of a purposiveness of nature; for thereby is the possibility of the 
final end, which can become actual only in nature and in accord with its 
laws, cognized. (CPJ, Introduction IX, 5:1956) 


If we can understand this claim, we may be able to answer some of our 
questions about Kant’s intentions in writing a third Critique. 

So what does Kant’s claim mean? First, in referring to the distinction 
between the domain of the concept of nature under the legislation of un- 
derstanding and that of the concept of freedom under the legislation of 
reason, Kant is reminding us of his distinction between our experience of 
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nature and of ourselves as creatures in it, which is completely subject to 
the categories of the understanding, including the category of causation, 
and is thus thoroughly deterministic, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the freedom of the will that we must attribute to ourselves, as we ac- 
tually are rather than as we merely appear, as a condition of the possibil- 
ity of our obligation under the moral law, an obligation of which we are 
convinced as a “fact of reason” rather than as a matter of theoretical cog- 
nition (see CPracR, §6, 5:29-30). But he is also telling us the following: 
even though the moral law has its origin in our pure reason (rather than in 
our experience of nature) and even though the freedom of our will has its 
place in the “supersensible” (or as he also calls it, the ““noumenal’’) do- 
main of things as they are in themselves rather than in the domain of ap- 
pearances, the “final end” or purpose that morality sets for us—the “high- 
est good,” or the combination of the greatest possible virtue with the 
greatest possible happiness of all humanity°—must nevertheless be real- 
izable in nature and in accordance with its laws—for human virtue is the 
overcoming of natural obstacles to our moral perfection, while human 
happiness is the satisfaction of natural desires, and both of these can 
therefore occur only within nature. And this fact, he now tells us, can be 
“cognized” or brought home to us by the power of judgment, through its 
concept of purposiveness. 

But why do we still need to be persuaded of the possibility of our own 
freedom and of the highest good after the first two critiques, and how can 
judgment with its concept of “purposiveness” persuade us of this? In the 
first Critique, Kant argues that determinism is necessarily true of the do- 
main of appearances, but that it is not necessarily true of the domain of 
things in themselves, so that it is at least possible that our wills are really 
free. In the second Critique, he then argues that we always know what the 
moral law requires of us and must believe, even if we cannot literally 
know, that we always are free to do what it requires of us, no matter what 
our prior experience of our behavior in the natural world and predictions 
of our own actions based on that might suggest. Then he argues, in his 
doctrine of the “postulates of pure practical reason,” that we must also be- 
lieve that the laws of nature and the law of morality and freedom have a 
common authorship, in God, so that we can be confident that the end that 
morality commands us to achieve—the highest good—can indeed be re- 
alized in nature. What, then, remains to be added to this argument in a 
third Critique? 

The concept of judgment is our clue to the answer to this question. In 
the first Critique, Kant initially treats judgment strictly as the mental ca- 
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pacity that applies general concepts to particular representations of ob- 
jects, which are given by sensibility—that is, the inputs from our sensory 
organs, such as sight and touch, structured by the “pure forms” of our “in- 
tuition” (i.e., space and time; see CPR, A 68-69/B 93-94). Later in that 
work, Kant treats the power of judgment more generally as “the faculty of 
subsuming under rules,” that is, as the ability to recognize concrete cases 
of any kind of abstract concepts or principles (CPR, A 132-—34/B 171-73). 
The key move that Kant makes in the third Critique is then to add to the 
powers of judgment the ability to recognize or create in our experience of 
the empirical world concrete evidence or confirmation for the reality of 
our abstract ideas of pure reason, above all our moral ideas; that is, judg- 
ment provides experiences that we can interpret as palpable rather than 
merely inferential evidence for the reality of our most important moral 
ideas. We human beings need such experiences precisely because we are 
animal as well as rational creatures, creatures who can only experience the 
supersensible through its sensible appearance. And judgment does its 
work of finding concrete evidence of the reality of the abstract ideas of 
reason by interpreting experiences of objects of both nature and human 
artistry as purposive in ways that cannot be explained by or reduced to the 
determinate concepts of natural science that provide the fundamental 
structure to our experience. Kant means two things by purposiveness: 
first, that an object is suitable for the realization of some purpose of our 
own, which he calls “subjective purposiveness”’; second, that an object ap- 
pears to have been created to satisfy some purpose, whether a purpose of 
our own or of its creator, which could be called “objective” in contrast to 
“subjective” purposiveness. His claim in the third Critique then, is that 
through the power of judgment, we can find experiences of both subjec- 
tive and objective purposiveness in our empirical encounter with the 
world that can serve us as concrete and sensible confirmation of the real- 
ity or at least realizability of our abstract ideas of morality. Finally, Kant 
associates judgment’s recognition of purposiveness with feeling, for it is 
in experiences that are feelings or more like feelings than anything else 
that we find our palpable evidence of the realizability of moral ideas. 
Kant abstractly expresses all of these notions in the introduction to the 
third Critique by portraying the capacity for feeling pleasure and dis- 
pleasure, associated with judgment, as mediating between cognition and 
desire, based in the faculties of understanding and reason respectively, 
through the concept of purposiveness (CPJ, Introduction IX, 5:198). What 
he means is this: First, our experiences of beauty and sublimity, the pri- 
mary categories of taste, are based in feelings of pure pleasure (in the case 
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of beauty) and of a subtle mix of pleasure and displeasure (in the case of 
sublimity), but those feelings are ultimately grounded in a recognition of 
the purposiveness of nature—or of fine art, as a product of genius and thus 
in the end itself a gift of nature (see CPJ, §46, 5:307)—r its suitability to 
our deepest cognitive and moral purposes. Second, in living beings or in 
organisms in nature, we encounter objects of experience that we must at- 
tempt to understand through ordinary scientific concepts but which nev- 
ertheless feel like evidence of purposiveness or design to us. In other 
words, we can experience them only as if they were products of design, 
even though at some level we also know that they are not, or we at least 
know that we have no theoretically adequate justification for so regarding 
them. In both of these domains—the aesthetic domain of the beautiful and 
the sublime in nature and art, and the teleological domain of organisms— 
we enjoy feelings of purposiveness that we interpret as evidence of the re- 
alizability of the aims of reason within nature, experiences that we attrib- 
ute to the faculty of judgment that here mediates between the scientific 
worldview of the understanding and the moral viewpoint of reason, just as 
it initially mediated between sensibility and understanding. Sensible evi- 
dence of the reality of pure reason is what we still wanted even after the 
first two Critiques, and the power of judgment provides it by finding or 
creating aesthetic and teleological experiences of purposiveness in nature. 

That, in a nutshell, is the argument of the third Critique. I do not want 
to spell it out in too much more detail here, because that is what will be 
done collectively by the chapters that follow. It might, however, help the 
reader appreciate those chapters if I describe the structure of Kant’s book 
in just a little more detail. 


As already noted, Kant divides the Critique of the Power of Judgment into 
two main parts, the “Critique of the Aesthetic Power of Judgment” and 
the “Critique of the Teleological Power of Judgment.” The first of these 
parts, which is somewhat longer than the second, discusses our responses 
to natural beauty, sublimity, and the fine arts, and it also discusses the ser- 
vice that these responses can do to our morality without losing what 
makes them distinctively aesthetic phenomena. The second part interprets 
our experience of organisms as an experience of purposive systems. It ar- 
gues that it is natural for us to extend that perspective to nature as a whole 
and then explains the moral use that we can make of the vision of nature 
as a purposive system. In both versions of the introduction that precedes 
these two parts, Kant gives a brief account of the theories of aesthetic and 
teleological judgment that are to follow, but he also situates these two 
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kinds of judgment within a more general theory of judgment. Here, Kant 
introduces a distinction between “determinant” or “determining” (bestim- 
mend) and “reflective” or “reflecting” (reflectirend) uses of the power of 
judgment; in the former, we seek to apply a given universal—a rule or 
concept—to particulars, but in the latter we seek to find an appropriate 
universal for a particular that is given (CPJ, Introduction IV, 5:179; FY, V, 
20:211). He also describes one key use of reflecting judgment that is not 
further discussed in either of the two main parts that follow—namely, the 
use of reflecting judgment to seek systematic organization not among the 
objects of nature but rather within our conception of the particular, em- 
pirical laws of nature (CPJ, Introduction IV—V, 5:179-86; FI, V—VI, 
20:211-18). It is not always apparent how the model of seeking an un- 
known universal for a given particular is to apply to each case of reflect- 
ing judgment, especially the judgment on beauty, which is not supposed 
to be “determined” by a concept at all; my chapter on “Kant’s Principles 
of Reflecting Judgment” (chapter 1), however, offers an approach to this 
problem. 

The “Critique of the Aesthetic Power of Judgment” begins with the 
“Analytic of the Beautiful” (CPJ, §§1—22), in which Kant offers his basic 
analysis of our experience of beauty and the judgment of taste that we can 
found upon it. According to Kant’s analysis, when I make a judgment of 
taste—that is, when I declare a particular object I have encountered to be 
beautiful—I assert that the pleasure I have experienced in that object 
can be imputed to anyone else who might experience the object in the 
right frame of mind; thus, it claims “subjective universal validity” (§8, 
5:214-16) and “exemplary necessity” (§18, 5:236—37). Such a judgment 
can be made only if my own pleasure in the object is “disinterested” (§§2 
and 5, 5:204—5, 208-11) and due to the “free play” of my cognitive pow- 
ers of imagination and understanding with the representation of the object, 
rather than to the subsumption of the object under any determinate con- 
cept of its kind as well as of its use or value (§9, 5:217—19). Such free play 
can in turn be understood as the response to the “subjective” or “formal 
purposiveness” of the object (§12, 5:221—22), which Kant in turn associ- 
ates with the perceptual form of the object rather than its materials or con- 
ceptual content (§14, 5:223—26). If one wants to speak of beauty as a 
property of an object that induces this pleasurable free play of our cogni- 
tive faculties, then beauty should be identified with this subjective purpo- 
siveness. The next three chapters in this collection interpret aspects of this 
basic analysis of beauty and taste. In “UnKantian Notions of Disinterest” 
(chapter 2), Nick Zangwill makes it clear that in calling our pleasure in 
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beauty “disinterested,” Kant means merely to say that it is not based in 
any antecedent desire for the object—not that it is not interesting in the 
ordinary sense of that term, that is, capable of creating an ongoing attach- 
ment or favorable attitude to the object. (Indeed, Kant’s definition of plea- 
sure as a state of mind that creates a tendency toward its own preservation 
[FY, VIII, 20:230-31] virtually guarantees that once we have found an ob- 
ject beautiful we will have an interest in its continued existence.) In the 
next chapter, “Kant’s Aesthetics and the ‘Empty Cognitive Stock’” (chap- 
ter 3), Christopher Janaway gives an account of what Kant means by say- 
ing that our response to beauty and our judgments of taste involve a free 
play of our cognitive powers but do not involve their customary applica- 
tion of determinate concepts to objects. And in “The Idealism of Purpo- 
siveness” (chapter 4), Anthony Savile explains what Kant means by “sub- 
jective purposiveness.” 

Before he has even completed the “Analytic of the Beautiful,” however, 
Kant makes it clear that an experience of beauty that is not connected to 
the application of any determinate concept to its object is only the sim- 
plest form of such experience—that is, the basis for a “pure judgment of 
taste’”—-but it is by no means the only or even the most important kind of 
experience of beauty. Kant first makes this thought clear with his distinc- 
tion between “free” and “dependent” or “adherent” beauty (CPJ, §16, 
5:229-31). Free beauty, the kind of beauty Kant has initially described, is 
beauty experienced without reference to any concept at all (even though 
in this case some concept must be used to identify the object of our feel- 
ing of pleasure, that concept plays no role in the genesis of our pleasure). 
Dependent or adherent beauty, however, is beauty that we experience 
when the free play of our cognitive faculties takes place within the con- 
fines set by the intended use or purpose of an object, and perhaps even in 
interaction with our awareness of that concept, yet without thereby sacri- 
ficing all of the freedom of the imagination and understanding that makes 
such play pleasurable. Eva Schaper analyzes this distinction in her chap- 
ter, “Free and Dependent Beauty” (chapter 5). In his next section, Kant 
finds the “Ideal of Beauty” in the beautiful representation of the human 
form as the expression of human morality (§17, 5:231-36), making it 
clear that an object can induce the free play of our cognitive powers while 
expressing a particular concept, indeed that an object can have moral im- 
pact without necessarily sacrificing its aesthetic quality, and also strongly 
suggesting that such a form of beauty may well be more valuable than free 
or pure beauty, even if the latter is the starting point of any analysis of 
beauty. 
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Adhering to the division of the subject matter of aesthetics that had be- 
come canonical with Edmund Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful of 1757,’ Kant follows 
the “Analytic of the Beautiful” with an “Analytic of the Sublime” (CPJ, 
§§23-29). For Kant, the experience of the sublime arises when a frus- 
trating attempt to comprehend aspects of nature that exceed the grasp of 
the imagination working with determinate concepts of the understanding 
is succeeded not merely by the abstract recognition that we have a fac- 
ulty of reason capable of forming an idea of that which the understand- 
ing cannot grasp, but by a pleasurable feeling of actually grasping it, an 
actual “feeling that we have pure self-sufficient reason” (§27, 258). In 
other words, the experience of the sublime is the feeling (rather than 
mere idea) of our own power of reason, which is precisely what makes it 
an aesthetic experience, and palpable evidence for the existence of that 
faculty of mind that is presupposed but not actually experienced in 
morality itself. Kant recognizes two forms of the sublime: the mathemat- 
ical sublime, in which the imagination grasps the magnitude of a view of 
nature so vast that it cannot be measured by the ordinary techniques of 
the understanding (§§25-7); and the dynamical sublime, in which the 
imagination responds to the perception of natural forces so powerful that 
they threaten our physical destruction with a deeply satisfying feeling of 
the power of our practical reason to resist determination by any merely 
physical forces (§§28-9). The experience of the mathematical sublime 
seems like a feeling of the authority of theoretical reason, but for Kant, 
theoretical and practical reason are not two separate faculties. Indeed, 
pure reason finds its only indisputably valid application in the practical, 
that is to say, moral sphere; thus, even in the experience of the mathe- 
matical sublime, the mind “feels itself empowered to overstep the limits 
of sensibility” only from “another (practical) point of view” (§26, 5:255). 
In the experience of the dynamical sublime, we directly feel that the 
power of nature is “not the sort of dominion over ourselves and our au- 
thority to which we would have to bow if it came down to our highest 
principles and their affirmation or abandonment”; here, through the 
imagination, “the mind makes palpable to itself the sublimity of its own 
vocation even over nature” (§28, 5:262). In chapter 6, “The Sublime in 
Nature,” Malcolm Budd subjects Kant’s analysis of the experience of the 
sublime to careful scrutiny, arguing that Kant is far from proving that the 
experience of the sublime reflects admiration for our own powers rather 
than admiration for nature itself. This conclusion, however, still leaves 
room for the possibility that persons with a predisposition toward respect 
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for their own power of reason might find support for this respect in their 
feelings toward the sublime. 

Following the “Analytic of the Sublime,” Kant returns to the question 
of the universal validity of judgments of taste (in fact, primarily judg- 
ments of beauty) and attempts a transcendental “Deduction of Pure Aes- 
thetic Judgments” (CPJ, §§30-40) to parallel the transcendental deduc- 
tions of the categories of the understanding in the first Critigue and of the 
moral law and its basis in the freedom of the will in the second. With a 
few notable exceptions (such as Archibald Alison, who first published his 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste® in the same year as Kant’s 
Critique of the Power of Judgment), eighteenth-century thinkers were far 
more committed to the supposition of the universal validity of such judg- 
ments than recent writers have been, but the success of Kant’s deduction 
is questionable. Because so much of the interest of Kant’s analysis of aes- 
thetic judgments, phenomenology, and psychology of aesthetic experi- 
ence, and links between the aesthetic and the ethical would survive the 
failure of the deduction, and because the argument has been so extensively 
discussed in the leading commentaries on the third Critique (see espe- 
cially the works of Crawford, Guyer, and Allison listed in the bibliogra- 
phy), I have omitted any chapters explicitly on the deduction from this 
volume. 

The next two sections of the Critique of the Power of Judgment, how- 
ever (CPJ, §§41-42), are of great interest, for there Kant rejects what he 
calls an “empirical interest” in the beautiful, especially the beautiful in art, 
as a mere occasion for sociability in favor of an “intellectual interest,” a 
pleasure that we take in the beautiful in nature—a pleasure that must be 
additional to our simple pleasure in its beauty as such—as evidence that 
nature is generally amenable to the realization of our own objectives. Our 
interest in nature’s hospitality to our own objectives is fundamentally 
moral in character, or at least morality requires such an interest, for it 
would make no sense to attempt to achieve the final end of the highest 
good that morality enjoins upon us if we had to believe that nature could 
only frustrate this end, but even while our primary pleasure in beauty is 
independent of any concern with morality, we can take the very fact that 
nature provides objects that provide us with disinterested satisfaction in 
the beautiful as at least a “sign” that it will also be receptive to our moral 
efforts (§42, 5:300). Without being transformed into a moral experience, 
the aesthetic experience of beauty nevertheless offers some palpable con- 
firmation of our more abstract presupposition of the conditions of the pos- 
sibility of morality. This argument, although Kant just adds it to the end 
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of his deduction, may well reveal Kant’s deepest reason for writing the 
“Critique of the Aesthetic Power of Judgment” and for connecting it with 
a “Critique of the Teleological Power of Judgment,” in which the thought 
that our experience of the internal systematicity of organisms can lead to 
a vision of all of nature as a system in the service of the fruition of our 
own morality is the central idea. 

But before we can turn to the second half of the Critique of the Power of 
Judgment, a discussion of the remainder of the “Critique of the Aesthetic 
Power of Judgment” is still necessary, for it is in the next dozen sections 
(CPJ, §§43-54) that Kant finally turns to what is ordinarily taken to be the 
core of aesthetics, namely the theory of the fine arts. Here Kant makes ex- 
plicit what was already implicit in his discussions of dependent beauty 
(§16) and the ideal of beauty (§17), namely, that the simple experience of 
natural beauty and the pure judgment of taste, although they are obvious 
starting points for philosophical analysis, are by no means the only legiti- 
mate forms of aesthetic experience and judgment. Kant argues that a work 
of fine art, although clearly the product of intentional activity, is not fully 
determined by any of the concepts involved in its production; thus, it ex- 
presses a free play of the cognitive powers on the part of its producer, the 
artist, and it also leaves room for such free play on the part of its audience, 
comprising both spectators and subsequent artists (see §§44—45, 5:305-7). 
This argument is reflected in Kant’s characterization of works of art and in 
his characterization of the human capacities necessary for the production 
of such works. First, Kant assumes, like any theorist of art prior to the 
twentieth century, that a work of art typically has a theme or conceptual 
content;’ however, he argues that for such a work of art to be beautiful, this 
theme cannot completely determine the character of the work, but must in- 
stead be experienced as subsisting in a free play with both the form and the 
matter (the structure and the materials) of the work—this is what Kant tries 
to capture in his theory of the “aesthetic idea” (§49, 5:314—16). Then, in his 
theory of genius, Kant argues that because the form and matter of a suc- 
cessful work of art is never fully determined by any concept that it 
expresses, its production can never be mechanically guided by such a con- 
cept, but instead it requires a “talent” and an “exemplary originality” in the 
artist that can only be regarded as an “inborn productive faculty” and “‘nat- 
ural gift” (§46, 5:307, and §49, 5:317—18). Kant’s interest in genius was by 
no means original—he was prompted by Alexander Gerard’s 1774 Essay 
on Genius,'° although his argument in §47 (5:308-9) that only artistic and 
not scientific accomplishment requires genius is a clear rejection of Ger- 
ard’s position—but the centrality of the concept to Kant’s entire theory of 
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fine art was unprecedented and was also a decisive influence on numerous 
successors, including Friedrich Schelling, Arthur Schopenhauer, and even 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Because of the importance of Kant’s concept of ge- 
nius (not only for his own theory but also for the subsequent history of 
aesthetics), I have included two discussions of it here, “Kant’s Theory 
of Creative Imagination” by Donald Crawford (chapter 7) and “Artistic 
Genius and the Question of Creativity” by Brigitte Sassen (chapter 8). 

In one last section in the first half of the book, the “Dialectic of the 
Aesthetic Power of Judgment,” Kant returns one more time to the ques- 
tion of the possibility of agreement in matters of taste. Here he sets up an 
“antinomy,” or confrontation, between two apparently incompatible the- 
ses, again paralleling a device used in his prior two critiques. In this case, 
the conflict is between the thesis that judgments of taste cannot be based 
on concepts, for then they would admit of proofs (which is patently 
false), and the antithesis that such judgments must be based on concepts, 
for otherwise they could not even “lay claim to the necessary assent of 
others” (as they patently do; CPJ, §56, 5:339). One might have thought 
that this conflict had already been resolved by Kant’s original conception 
of the free play of the cognitive powers as the source of aesthetic experi- 
ence, for this was supposed to be an experience that could be shared by 
all but not reduced to rules. Here, however, Kant argues that this antin- 
omy can only be resolved by the supposition of a “supersensible ground” 
of both humanity and all appearances (§57, 5:340). Just what this concept 
means, let alone whether it adds anything to Kant’s overall argument, is 
again highly controversial.'' Regardless of whether this antinomy and its 
resolution are really necessary, Kant uses this part of the work to deepen 
his reflection on the links between aesthetics and morality. He argues that 
it is precisely because the experience of beauty is one of the free play of 
imagination and can thus symbolize the freedom of the will that we in- 
fer, but do not directly experience, in our awareness of moral obligation 
that the beautiful can symbolize the morally good without sacrificing 
what makes it distinctive from everything else, even the morally good. It 
therefore once again gives us palpable evidence of the real possibility of 
morality (§59, 5:351-54). This last part of the “Critique of the Aesthetic 
Power of Judgment” thus provides the occasion for a final review of the 
links that Kant has drawn between the aesthetic and morality, which is 
exactly what is done by Jane Kneller in “Imaginative Freedom and the 
German Enlightenment” (chapter 9) and by Lambert Zuidevaart in 
“* Aesthetic Ideas’ and the Role of Art in Kant’s Ethical Hermeneutics” 
(chapter 10). 
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The second part of the Critique of the Power of Judgment, the “Critique 
of the Teleological Power of Judgment,” has seemed for much of the twen- 
tieth century to be a philosophical response to outmoded, pre-Darwinian 
biology, and for that reason, much less has been written about Kant’s tele- 
ology than about his aesthetics. But recent work has begun to make it clear 
that this part of Kant’s book should not be ignored, for it is precisely here 
that he provides his most extended reflection on the unity of our concep- 
tions of the natural world and our own moral vocation. He also provides 
here his clearest account of how we are to understand his theory of the pos- 
tulates of pure practical reason, above all the idea of God as the common 
author of the laws of nature and the laws of freedom. Kant begins his ar- 
gument by rejecting what he takes to be the common practice of finding 
“objective purposiveness” in nature, that is, of interpreting things in nature 
as if they were designed for specific purposes, especially for our own use 
and benefit (CPJ, §§61-63, 5:359-69). He then argues, however, that we 
cannot readily understand organic processes, such as generation, growth, 
and self-preservation, in terms of merely mechanical causation (where the 
character of a whole is entirely determined by the character of its an- 
tecedent parts), but we must instead interpret such processes as if they 
were the manifestation of an antecedent conception of the whole, that is, a 
design intentionally realized through the creation of the object ($6465, 
5:370—76); indeed, we experience organisms as if they were the product of 
design. The only use that we can make within natural science of the dis- 
position to experience organisms in this way is to let the question of their 
purposes guide our research into the actual—mechanical—operations of 
the particular organs and subsystems of organisms (§66, 5:376—77). Yet 
our experience of organisms as if they were purposive systems also natu- 
rally inclines us to look at nature as a whole as if it were a purposive sys- 
tem and as if it as well as everything within it had a determinate purpose 
(§67, 5:377-81). But the only way we can do so, Kant argues—after an in- 
tervening consideration of an “antinomy” of teleological judgment, in 
which he further explores how the views of nature as mechanical and as 
purposive can even be rendered consistent (§§69-78)—is by allowing 
something that is by its own character something of absolute value, or a 
“final end,” to serve as the point or “ultimate end” of nature, and to see na- 
ture as if it were a purposive system devoted to the promotion of this end. 
But there is only one thing that can be seen as both unconditionally valu- 
able and yet as a possible end of nature itself, namely, human freedom and 
its expression in morality (§84, 5:434—36). Kant thus argues that our nat- 
ural disposition to look at nature as if it were a purposive system, which is 
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triggered by our experience of organisms, can only be satisfied by looking 
at nature as if its end were the realization of human morality—the very 
same way that morality itself requires us to conceive of nature when it en- 
joins the realization of the highest good possible in nature upon us (§87, 
5:450). Thus, both the scientific impulse to comprehend organisms and na- 
ture as a whole and our disposition to morality require us to conceive of 
the underlying unity of the realm of nature and the realm of freedom. Hav- 
ing argued this point, Kant returns to the account of our belief in the na- 
ture and existence of God as grounded in practical rather than theoretical 
reason (§§85—91). He makes it as clear as he possibly can by his inclusion 
of his “practical theology” in his general theory of reflecting judgment that 
our belief in the unity of nature and morality and in God as the ground of 
that unity can never be proven by theoretical metaphysics, but can only 
serve as a regulative ideal for the conduct of our inquiry into nature and 
for our own conduct as autonomous agents within nature. The “Critique of 
the Power of Teleological Judgment” thus provides Kant’s final and clear- 
est account of the relation between our experience of nature, including our 
experiences of the beautiful and the sublime and of organisms, and our 
moral vocation. 

It would not have been possible to include discussions of all of Kant’s 
steps in this complex argument without exceeding the limits set for this vol- 
ume. I have here been able to include only two helpful chapters, Peter 
McLaughlin’s “Newtonian Biology and Kant’s Mechanistic Concept of 
Causality” (chapter 11), which explains the difference between mechanistic 
and teleological causality, and Henry Allison’s ““Kant’s Antinomy of Teleo- 
logical Judgment” (chapter 12), which explains how Kant proposes to rec- 
oncile these two apparently incompatible conceptions of causation. These 
chapters provide the necessary background for any study of the extended ar- 
gument of the “Critique of the Teleological Power of Judgment.” ! 
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4. Letter to Karl Leonhard Reinhold, December 28 and 31, 1787; Zweig, 
p. 272. 

5. Kant had actually drafted another version of the introduction about a year 
earlier, which is now known as the “First Introduction,” but replaced it with a new 
version when the book was published in 1790. The first version of the introduc- 
tion is particularly helpful in understanding Kant’s theory of the experience of 
beauty and the judgment of taste made about and on the basis of that experience, 
but it is not as illuminating as the published introduction on Kant’s larger ambi- 
tions in the work and his reasons for connecting taste and teleology. 

6. See CPracR, “Dialectic,” chapter 2, 5:110-19; TP, 8:279-80; Rel, 6:5—7. 

7. The standard modern edition is Edmund Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry 
into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, ed. J. T. Boulton (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958). Moses Mendelssohn published a detailed 
review of Burke’s book in 1758 (reprinted in Moses Mendelssohn, Asthetische 
Schriften in Auswahl [Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1974], pp. 
247-65), and the outlines of Burke’s view became immediately known in Ger- 
many. Mendelssohn’s friend Gotthold Ephraim Lessing started but did not com- 
plete a translation; however, Christian Garve published a complete translation in 
1773, indeed with Kant’s own publisher in Riga (Burkes Philosophische Unter- 
suchungen iiber den Ursprung unsrer Begriffe vom Erhabnen und Schonen [Riga: 
Johann Friedrich Hartknoch, 1773]; reprinted with an introduction by Manfred 
Kuehn [Bristol, U.K.: Thoemmes Press, 2001]), and there can be no doubt that 
Kant knew the work well. 

8. Archibald Alison, Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste, 2d ed., 2 
vols. (Edinburgh, U.K.: Bell & Bradfute, 1811; first edition, 1790). 

9. The obvious exception to this generalization is the case of instrumental, or 
“absolute,” music, that is, music without words or overt narrative content. This was 
already recognized as an exception to the mimetic conception of art in the eigh- 
teenth century. For discussion, see a number of works by Peter Kivy, most recently, 
Introduction to a Philosophy of Music (Oxford, U.K.: Clarendon Press, 2002). 

10. This work was translated into German (by the same translator) even more 
quickly than Burke’s Enquiry; see Alexander Gerard, Versuch tiber das Genie, 
trans. Christian Garve (Leipzig: Weidmann and Reich, 1776; modern reprint with 
an introduction by Manfred Kuehn, Bristol, U.K.: Thommes Press, 2001). Kant 
refers to this work frequently in his lectures on anthropology. 

11. I criticized it in Kant and the Claims of Taste, chapter 10. It has recently 
been defended by Henry Allison in Kant’s Theory of Taste, chapter 11. 

12. I have discussed this extended argument in a number of my own papers, 
most recently “From Nature to Morality: Kant’s New Argument in the ‘Critique 
of Teleological Judgment’,” in Architektonik und System in der Philosophie 
Kants, ed. H. F. Fulda and J. Stolzenberg (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 2001), 
pp. 375-404. 
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Kant’s Principles of Reflecting Judgment 


Paul Guyer 


Kant presents the Critique of the Power of Judgment as a theory of the “re- 
flecting” (reflectirend) use of the power of judgment and as an elucidation 
of the main varieties of judgments yielded by the distinctive use of this 
power. In the published introduction to the work, Kant characterizes re- 
flecting judgment by means of a single contrast with the more ordinary 
use of the faculty of judgment, which he labels “determining” judgment. 
Kant defines the power of judgment “in general [as] the faculty for think- 
ing the particular as contained under the universal.” However, we may ap- 
parently seek to subsume particulars under universals via two different 
procedures. In one case, “the universal (the rule, the principle, the law) is 
given,” and the power of judgment seeks to subsume the particular under 
it. It is this use of the power of judgment, the only one Kant had assumed 
in the prior exposition of his theoretical philosophy, that he now entitles 
“determining” (bestimmend) judgment. Alternatively, if “only the particu- 
lar is given, for which a universal is to be found, then the power of judg- 
ment is merely reflecting [reflectirend]” (CPJ, IV, 5:179).' In his first 
draft of the introduction,” Kant writes of “concepts” rather than “univer- 
sals” in making this distinction: 


The power of judgment can be regarded either as a mere faculty for reflect- 
ing on a given representation, in accordance with a certain principle, for the 
sake of a concept that is thereby made possible, or as a faculty for deter- 


A Spanish translation of an earlier version of this chapter appeared in Dianoia 17 (1996): 1-59. 
This is its first publication in English. 
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mining an underlying concept through a given empirical representation. In 
the first case it is the reflecting, in the second case the determining power of 
judgment. (FI V, 20:211) 


While restricting the relevant universal in both forms of judgment to con- 
cepts, this statement adds an important hint that even when, in the re- 
flecting use of judgment, a concept is being sought for a particular, there 
must nevertheless already be available some principle under the guidance 
of which the concept is sought. This passage also puts a slightly different 
spin on the conception of determining judgment, for here Kant suggests 
that our objective in this use of the power of judgment is not merely to 
find an instance for a general concept but to make that concept itself more 
determinate. We do so by adding to the predicates already contained in the 
general concept (by means of which the particular object is subsumed un- 
der it) additional predicates derived from that particular object. But both 
characterizations seem to suggest that the determining and reflecting uses 
of judgment are numerically distinct and independent from each other, 
thus that there are some occasions on which we seek to find particulars to 
subsume under concepts or other universals already given to us, and dif- 
ferent cases in which we seek to find appropriate concepts or other uni- 
versals for particular objects that are given to us. 

This contrast is puzzling and inadequate for a number of reasons.* The 
most obvious puzzle arises from the fact that the image of seeking an un- 
known general concept for a given particular does not seem to be apt for 
all or maybe even any of the cases of reflecting judgment that Kant de- 
scribes in the Critique of the Power of Judgment. In the introduction and 
in the two main parts of this work, Kant describes at least five distinct 
forms of reflecting judgment: the use of reflecting judgment to search for 
a system of scientific concepts and laws, described in both versions of the 
introduction to the work; aesthetic judgment, which takes two forms, 
namely the judgment of beauty and the judgment on the sublime; and tele- 
ological judgment, which also has at least two forms, namely, judgment 
on the purposive rather than merely mechanical organization of particu- 
lar organisms in nature, and the judgment that nature as a whole consti- 
tutes a single system with a determinate end. The judgment of beauty 
seems least compatible with Kant’s initial characterization of reflecting 
judgment, since Kant explicitly says that “that is beautiful which pleases 
universally without a concept” (CPJ, §9, 5:219). In light of this claim, it 
is hardly obvious why we should seek any concept, let alone what concept 
we could seek, for a beautiful object. But it is also by no means obvious 
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what concepts are supposed to be sought in the other cases of reflecting 
judgment. In his account of judgments on the sublime, Kant stresses that 
the judgment is not really about any object at all, but is primarily about 
our own state of mind (see CPJ, §28, 5:264); its effect is to reveal the 
strength of our own theoretical and practical reason to us, but it is cer- 
tainly not to subsume any object, at least any object other than ourselves, 
under the concept of reason. The other three cases of reflecting judgment 
might all be seen as cases in which something is subsumed under the con- 
cept of systematicity—that is, particular concepts and laws of nature are 
subsumed under the concept of a system of concepts or laws; individual 
organisms are subsumed under the concept of a system; and the objects 
constituting nature as a whole are subsumed under the concept of a sys- 
tem. Kant’s initial definitions of reflecting judgment, however, still seem 
inadequate to these cases for two reasons. First, it does not seem in these 
cases as if it is the concept of a system that has to be sought, but rather its 
instantiation, or the particular systematization that will demonstrate the 
systematicity of our concepts of nature, of particular entities in nature, or 
of nature as a whole. Second, what is being subsumed under the concept 
of a system in the first of these cases is not itself a particular object in any 
ordinary sense, but a multiplicity of universals, namely, empirical con- 
cepts or laws of nature. 

A second problem with Kant’s initial contrast between determining 
and reflecting judgment is that its emphasis on the single issue of 
whether a universal is given or is to be sought hardly brings out the full 
complexity of his conception of reflecting judgment. Even when Kant 
suggests that there is some guidance by principle in the reflecting use 
of the power of judgment, he does not make explicit that this depends 
on and yields regulative principles of judgment, not constitutive ones, 
and that regulative principles require a complex characterization, key 
features of which will explain why their use can only be reflecting 
rather than determining. It could be argued that all of the regulative 
principles of reason that Kant introduces into his philosophy prior to 
the Critique of the Power of Judgment are recast in the latter work as 
principles of reflecting judgment, although that claim might seem con- 
troversial. Its converse—that all the principles of reflecting judgment 
are regulative principles—should be less controversial, and will suffice 
to allow us to use Kant’s full and complex characterization of regula- 
tive principles for a fuller and more complex characterization of re- 
flecting judgment than is afforded by Kant’s simple contrast between 
what is given and what must be sought. 
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In this chapter, I therefore use Kant’s account of regulative principles 
as the basis for an account of the characteristics of reflecting judgment. I 
then use that complex account to show why the five distinct kinds of re- 
flecting judgment expounded in the third Critique are indeed all informa- 
tively so classified. 


THE FEATURES OF REGULATIVE PRINCIPLES 
Kant’s conception of a regulative principle exhibits three main features: 


1. A regulative principle typically enjoins us to seek a certain unifi- 
cation or systematization of a domain of items already given, 
whether those be spatiotemporal objects, concepts, laws, purposes 
or feelings. The principle sets this systematization as a goal of our 
inquiry or action (and inquiry itself may be regarded as a funda- 
mental form of human action). For a variety of reasons, however, 
such a systematization is not something we can ever expect to 
achieve completely in the ordinary course of human experience, so 
the goal of a regulative principle is something we can approach 
ideally or, as Kant sometimes says, asymptotically, but never com- 
pletely. 

2. In spite of this restriction, it would be irrational for us to pursue any 
goal, cognitive or practical, in the absence of a belief in the possi- 
bility of its attainment. For that reason, a regulative principle posits, 
or is accompanied by the posit, that the domain of our inquiry or 
action—nature itself——is so constituted as to make the attainment of 
our goal possible. And since it is characteristic of the human intel- 
lect always to seek causal explanations, the regulative principle’s 
posit of the possibility of the attainment of its goal is ordinarily ac- 
companied by the posit of a ground for this possibility, typically in 
the form of the postulation of an intelligent creator of an order of 
things that we take to exceed our own powers of creation. These 
posits, of the possibility of the attainment of our goal and of a 
ground for that possibility, are characterized by Kant as transcen- 
dental rather than merely logical principles because they must be 
taken by us to characterize the objects of our investigation or action 
and not just the form of our own representations of those objects. 
But that does not mean that they can be given a transcendental de- 
duction as absolutely necessary conditions for the possibility of any 
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experience of objects at all. Rather, their status remains that of pre- 
suppositions of the rationality of our activity, whether cognitive or 
practical; however, Kant is ultimately willing to call the demon- 
stration that a regulative principle is such a presupposition a tran- 
scendental deduction of it. 

3. In addition to merely grounding the rationality of our conduct, reg- 
ulative principles characteristically furnish us with some guidelines 
or a heuristic for the conduct of our cognitive or practical activity. 
Such a heuristic typically consists of a rule or rules that we can con- 
sciously apply in seeking to formulate judgments about objects or 
representations already given to us or maxims to regulate desires or 
actions already given or suggested to us. This is one reason why 
these principles are reflective, in an ordinary sense: they are not in- 
volved in any subconscious or preconscious constitution of objects, 
but they are employed in our conscious reflection on our experience 
of inner states or outer objects, that is, reflection undertaken as 
part of the process of realizing the goal of systematization. 


I will now offer some documentation and brief discussion of these three 
features of regulative principles, drawing primarily on the Critique of 
Pure Reason, before showing how the five types of reflecting judgment 
expounded in the Critique of the Power of Judgment can be understood in 
terms of these features. 


The Goal of Systematization 


Kant’s initial characterization of regulative principles’ comes in the first 
part of the “Appendix to the Transcendental Dialectic” in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, entitled “The Regulative Use of the Ideas of Pure Reason.’”’® 
According to this text, the faculty of reason, to which Kant here assigns 
regulative principles because they are derived from ideas of reason, “does 
not create any concepts (of objects) but only orders them and gives them 
that unity which they can have in their greatest possible extension” (A 
643/B 671). The order that reason seeks is initially characterized as “col- 
lective” rather than “distributive” unity: “reason on its side unites the man- 
ifold of concepts through ideas by positing a certain collective unity as the 
goal of the understanding’s actions, which are otherwise concerned only 
with distributive unity” (A 644/B 672). By a collective unity, Kant means 
the unification of a group of concepts into a single system culminating in 
some single concept or principle; thus, the goal of understanding’s action 
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on its own concepts, under the guidance of the idea of reason, is nothing 
less than a system of these concepts: 


If we survey the cognitions of our understanding in their entire range, then 
we find that what reason quite uniquely prescribes and seeks to bring about 
concerning it is the systematic in cognition, i.e., its coherence based on one 
principle. This unity of reason always presupposes an idea, namely that of 
the form of a whole of cognition, which precedes the determinate cognition 
of the parts and contains the conditions for determining a priori the place of 
each part and its relation to the others. Accordingly, this idea postulates 
complete unity of the understanding’s cognition, through which this cogni- 
tion comes to be not merely a contingent aggregate but a system cohering 
in accordance with necessary laws. (A 645/B 673) 


This passage suggests that the regulative use of the ideas of reason al- 
ways involves the prescription of a goal; that the goal is that of the sys- 
tematization of representations that are in some form already available to 
us, in this case, cognitions of the understanding; and that this unity pre- 
supposes a principle or necessary law in accordance with which “the place 
of each part and its relation to the others is sought.” The last suggestion 
already intimates the heuristic and reflective nature of the use of regula- 
tive principles, to which I will return below. What I want to do now is to 
comment on the limitation that seems to be an unavoidable complement 
to the goal of systematization. 

The systematization of cognitions of the understanding that Kant is 
considering in the appendix to the Dialectic, and to which he will return 
as the first form of reflecting judgment in the introductions to the third 
Critique, is the organization of empirical concepts of kinds of natural ob- 
jects and/or of empirical concepts of natural laws into a system in which 
(a) all lower-order—that is, more concrete—concepts are subsumed under 
increasingly higher-order—that is, more abstract—concepts in accor- 
dance with “a principle of sameness of kind in the manifold under higher 
genera”; (b) in which concepts of species are more fully specified and thus 
brought ever closer to the particular objects of experience in accordance 
with “a principle of the variety of what is the same in kind under lower 
species”; and (c) in which the transition from lower- to higher-order con- 
cepts is made as dense as possible in accordance with “still another law of 
the affinity of all concepts, which offers a continuous transition from 
every species to every other through a graduated increase of varieties.” 
Kant calls these three principles (or features) of a system of concepts 
and/or laws “‘the principles of homogeneity, specification, and continuity” 
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(A 657-58/B 685-86). He claims that these cognitive goals (aspects of the 
overarching goal of systematization) are not only objectives toward which 
we must always strive, but also ideals that we can only approximate and 
never fully attain (e.g., A 647/B 675); they define “only a projected unity, 
which one must regard not as given in itself, but only as a problem” (A 
647/B 675). Thus, we must always seek for a single “fundamental power” 
(A 649/B 677) in our conception of nature. However, while the search for 
that power will bring ever increasing organization into our science, we can 
never expect actually to reach this goal. We must strive to bring our spe- 
cific concepts ever closer to the full particularity of individual natural ob- 
jects; although we will make our science ever richer by so doing, we can 
never expect to fully accomplish this goal. We must also strive to con- 
struct a continuum of concepts between the lowest- and highest-order con- 
cepts, or infima species and maximal genus, which will bring ever more 
order into our science, but here, too, we cannot expect actually to reach 
this goal. 

Kant does not explain why these goals can never be fully attained. At 
several points, he uses spatial imagery, suggesting that just as no final 
points can ever be reached in the division of space, likewise no final 
points can ever be reached in either the increasing determination or the 
increasing simplification of concepts. Thus, he suggests that any class- 
concept has a potential infinitude of instances beneath it, so that “from 
the sphere of the concept signifying a genus it can no more be seen how 
far its division will go than it can be seen from space how far division 
will go in the matter that fills it” (A 655/B 683). He also suggests that a 
concept is like a point on a horizon, from which “a multiplicity of points 
must be able to be given to infinity” and “which in turn has its narrower 
visual field,” which presumably can always become narrower without 
ever becoming a point (A 658/B 686). But these spatial images are just 
metaphors. What kind of direct argument could Kant have had in mind 
for the claim that systematization in its several aspects must always re- 
main an ideal and thus the subject of a regulative rather than constitutive 
principle? 

Several considerations suggest themselves. One does turn directly on 
the infinite divisibility and extendability of space: since space is infinitely 
extendable, we can never travel to all the places in nature where objects 
might be found; and since space is infinitely divisible, there may always 
be objects in nature smaller than any we have yet found; thus, we can have 
no assurance that our lowest-level species concepts cover everything that 
they should, for objects further away or smaller than any they subsume 
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may yet turn up. Further, because we can never enumerate every point in 
a continuum, we can know a priori that we cannot construct an actual con- 
tinuum of intermediate genera between our lowest species and highest 
genus, but at best we can construct a finite approximation of such a con- 
tinuum. Kant suggests such considerations in his logic textbook when he 
says that “In consequence of the law of continuity .. . there cannot be... a 
lowest .. . species.’””” 

Other, more purely metaphysical considerations can be appealed to as 
well. If we assume that every species-concept we can construct, no mat- 
ter how detailed, has only a finite number of predicates but that a particu- 
lar object is always fully specified by an infinitely extendable list of pred- 
icates, then a gap will always remain between even the most specific 
concept and any actual particular object. This consideration may be what 
Kant means when he says, also in the logic textbook, that “in the series of 
species and genera there is no lowest concept . . . because such a one can- 
not possibly be determined. For even if we have a concept that we apply 
immediately to individuals, there can still be specific differences in regard 
to it, which we either do not note, or which we disregard.” ® For these sorts 
of reasons, Kant’s claims that the goals of specification and affinity al- 
ways remain ideals that are asymptotically approached but never fully at- 
tained seem plausible. 

It is less clear why the goal of subsuming all classificatory concepts un- 
der a single highest genus or all explanatory laws of nature under the law 
of a single fundamental power must always remain a mere ideal (A 
649-50/B 677-78). Kant observes that chemists 


had already done much when they were able to reduce all salts to two main 
genera, acidic and alkaline, but they even attempted to regard this distinc- 
tion as merely a variety or varied expression of one and the same material 
. .. [and] could not dismiss from their thought the conjecture that behind 
these varieties there is a single genus or even indeed a common principle for 
both earths and salts. (A 652—53/B 681-82) 


But he does not say why this thought must remain a mere conjecture that 
is valuable for stimulating continued research but will never actually be 
confirmed. The example suggests merely that the chemists of his day had 
not yet found any such fundamental principle, just as the physicists of our 
own time have still not found a unified theory of all physical forces. Per- 
haps Kant has in the back of his mind his own lifelong view that any phys- 
ical theory must always maintain a duality of attractive and repulsive 
forces,’ but he certainly does not say so. 
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When we turn to the particular forms of reflecting judgment described 
in the third Critique, we will see that there is a variety of reasons why the 
several sorts of systematicity, which are the goals of such judgments, must 
always remain ideals and thus why the principles of reflecting judgment 
must always remain regulative principles. For now we may rest with the 
conclusion that the object of a regulative principle is always an ideal of 
systematization that is never fully attained. 


Transcendental Rather Than Merely Logical Principles 


Kant claims that a principle of systematicity is always transcendental, not 
merely logical. That is, although the goal that is set for us by a regulative 
principle may be that of imposing systematic order on our own concepts or 
representations, it would not make any sense to pursue such a goal if we 
thought that the objects of our representations made its fulfillment impos- 
sible. Rather, we must believe that the objects that exist independently of 
us but that supply content to our own forms of representation at least make 
it possible for us to find the order that we desire to achieve in our system- 
atic representation of them. Kant clarifies this point by saying that we must 
presuppose not merely a logical principle of systematicity, but also a tran- 
scendental one. We can interpret this idea to mean that we must ground the 
presupposition of the possibility of establishing the internal order we seek 
in our representations in the postulation of an external or ontological order 
in the objects of those representations. We can do so even though, as Kant 
initially claims, no transcendental deduction of this ontological presuppo- 
sition can be given, or, as he subsequently suggests, the transcendental de- 
duction of such principles claims less than we would expect. On either ac- 
count, the presupposition of the necessary order in the objects of our 
inquiry remains regulative rather than constitutive in epistemic force even 
though it is transcendental in ontological form. Kant makes this point 
clearly in his discussion of the postulation of a single fundamental power: 


In fact it cannot even be seen how there could be a logical principle of rational 
unity among rules unless a transcendental principle is presupposed, through 
which such a systematic unity, as pertaining to the object itself, is assumed a 
priori as necessary. For by what warrant can reason in its logical use claim to 
treat the manifoldness of the powers which nature gives to our cognition as 
merely a concealed unity, and to derive them as far as it is able from some fun- 
damental power, when reason is free to admit that it is just as possible that all 
powers are different in kind, and that its derivation of them from a systematic 
unity is not in conformity with nature? (A 650-51/B 678-79)!° 
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Kant is assuming a fundamental canon of rationality according to which 
it is irrational to pursue a goal, no matter how important, if one believes 
the realization of the goal is impossible. 

In the Critique of Practical Reason, Kant’s argument for the postulates 
of pure, practical reason as necessary conditions for the rational pursuit of 
the highest good also assumes that the pursuit of a goal is rational only if 
it is accompanied by a belief in the possibility of the attainment of that 
goal. Kant adds the further step that this possibility must itself be repre- 
sented as having a ground in the existence of a sufficient condition for it. 
This book is not the place for an extensive discussion of the highest good, 
although we will see at the end of this chapter that this concept is in fact 
the culminating point of Kant’s theory of reflecting judgment. For now, I 
want to make only two points. First, Kant’s view is that although happi- 
ness cannot be the motive for virtue, the end that virtue actually dictates is 
the pursuit of the systematic collective happiness of the community of 
moral agents. It would therefore be irrational to be virtuous if one knew 
that the attainment of such happiness were impossible: 


Now since the advancement of the highest good . . . is an a priori necessary 
object of our will and is inseparably connected with the moral Jaw, the im- 
possibility of the former must prove the falsehood of the latter. Therefore if 
the highest good in accordance with practical rules is impossible, then the 
moral law, which commands the advancement of the highest good, must 
also be fantastical and pitched at an empty, imaginary purpose, thus false in 
itself. (CPracR, 5:114)!! 


Further, Kant supposes that this goal must not be merely logically 
possible—that is, one the concept of which contains no self-contradiction— 
but really possible, where this goal means that it has a ground in something 
that exists. He thus infers that the ground of the real possibility of the sys- 
tem of happiness in nature can only be an author of nature who has estab- 
lished laws for nature that make the conjoint realization of virtue and hap- 
piness possible: 


Thus the supreme cause of nature, so far as it must be presupposed for the 
highest good, is a being that through understanding and will is the cause 
(consequently the author) of nature, i.e., God. Consequently the postulate of 
the possibility of the highest derived good (the best world) is at the same 
time the postulate of the reality of a highest original good, namely the ex- 
istence of God. Now since it is our duty to advance the highest good, to pre- 
suppose the possibility of this highest good is not merely something we are 
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permitted, but a necessity combined with duty as a need, which, since it can 
occur only under the condition of the existence of God, inseparably com- 
bines this presupposition with duty, i.e., it is morally necessary to assume 
the existence of God. (CPracR, 5:126) 


We can now see what is not merely the bifold but in fact trifold strac- 
ture of many of Kant’s regulative principles. First, there is what we can 
describe as the internal goal of ordering our own cognitive or practical ac- 
tivity: in the theoretical context, the logical ideal of a certain ordering in 
the structure of our concepts; and in the practical context, the ideal of a 
systematic order in our collective pursuit of happiness. Second, there is a 
presupposition that the objects constituting the sphere within which we 
must pursue this goal make the attainment of this goal possible. Thus, na- 
ture considered as the sphere of objects for theoretical investigation must 
be presupposed to make a systematic conceptualization of those objects 
possible; and nature, including human nature, considered as the sphere of 
our practical activity must be presupposed to make a system of happiness 
possible. But, finally, such presuppositions of possibility do not stand on 
their own, but they must themselves be grounded in an appropriate power 
or agency, one assumed to be not merely possible, but actual. 

Kant calls regulative principles transcendental and not merely logical be- 
cause they presuppose assumptions about objective possibilities—that is, 
possibilities inherent in objects—and their real grounds. At the same time, he 
is insistent that there are limitations on the provability of such assumptions: 
they do not rise to the status of constitutive principles of the possibility of ex- 
perience itself, but they remain presuppositions of the rationality of our own 
conduct. They are entirely natural for us to make; they are not demonstrably 
false; they are indeed highly beneficial; and they are for those reasons ra- 
tional for us to believe, but they are not otherwise provable. Kant initially ex- 
presses this status of regulative principles in the appendix to the first Cri- 
tique’s Transcendental Dialectic by saying that regulative ideals yield 
transcendental principles but not a transcendental deduction. He then sug- 
gests, however, that the demonstration of these points is the transcendental 
deduction of a regulative principle. He will use this minimal conception of a 
transcendental deduction throughout the theory of reflecting judgment. 

In the appendix to the Transcendental Dialectic, Kant initially says that 
the principle of the “systematic unity or the unity of reason of the mani- 
fold of the understanding’s cognition” is not a transcendental principle, 
but only a logical principle, because we cannot say that “the constitution 
of objects or the nature of the understanding which cognizes them as such 
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are in themselves determined to systematic unity”; rather, systematic unity 
is “merely something subjectively and logically necessary, as method, 
[not] objectively necessary” (A 648/B 676). For this reason, the use of rea- 
son to produce a principle of systematicity “is not properly constitutive, 
that is, not such that if one judges in all strictness, the truth of the univer- 
sal rule assumed as a hypothesis thereby follows. . . . Rather, this use of 
reason is only regulative, bringing unity into particular cognitions as far 
as possible and thereby approximating the rule to universality” (A 647/B 
675). Immediately following these arguments, however, Kant first makes 
his claim that it would make no sense to adopt the “logical principle of ra- 
tional unity among rules” unless the “transcendental principle” that “such 
a systematic unity [pertains] to the object itself” is also presupposed (A 
650/B 678). This claim subsequently governs the detailed discussion of 
the systematic principles of homogeneity, specificity, and affinity that fol- 
lows. Kant then completes that discussion by concluding that the princi- 
ples of systematicity are transcendental, because they must be considered 
to be about the objects of our scientific inquiry; however, they are also 
regulative, because they are indeterminate and do not admit of any tran- 
scendental deduction, presumably because they cannot be shown to be 
conditions of the very possibility of experience itself: 


What is strange about these principles . . . is this, that they seem to be tran- 
scendental, and even though they contain mere ideas to be followed in the 
empirical use of reason, which reason can follow only asymptotically, as it 
were, i.e., merely by approximation, without ever reaching them, yet these 
principles, as synthetic propositions a priori, nevertheless have objective but 
indeterminate validity, and serve as a rule of possible experience, and can 
even be used with good success, as heuristic principles, in actually elabo- 
rating it; and yet one cannot bring about a transcendental deduction of them, 
which, as has been proved above, is always impossible in regard to ideas. 
(A 663-64/B 691-92) 


This passage is Kant’s initial characterization of regulative principles as 
transcendental principles that are yet incapable of transcendental deduc- 
tion: they have the ontological form of assumptions about objects, but 
they do not have the epistemic status of absolutely necessary conditions 
of the possibility of experience. 

In the second part of the appendix, however, Kant seems to change 
course yet again and now holds that “one cannot avail oneself of a con- 
cept a priori with any security unless one has brought about a transcen- 
dental deduction of it.” Thus, even ideas of pure reason, and the regula- 
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tive principles founded on them, must admit of some form of transcen- 
dental deduction, even though a constitutive use of these principles (i.e., 
to know objects on their own) would lead only to metaphysical illusion. 
These ideas must therefore allow some transcendental deduction, even 
though it will not be of the same sort provided for the categories of the 
understanding: 


The ideas of reason, of course, do not permit any deduction of the same kind 
as the categories; but if they are to have the least objective validity, even if 
it is only an indeterminate one, and are not to represent merely empty 
thought-entities . . . then a deduction of them must definitely be possible, 
granted that it must also diverge quite far from the deduction one can carry 
out in the case of the categories. (A 669-70/B 697-98) 


Perhaps there is less change in the substance of Kant’s position than in 
his own characterization of it, however, for the deduction of “transcen- 
dental ideas” and the regulative principles founded upon them that he now 
goes on to offer is indeed very different from the proof that the applica- 
tion of the categories to the manifold of intuition is the necessary condi- 
tion of the possibility of experience. Kant argues only that if one can show 
“that all rules of the empirical use of reason under the presupposition of 
such an object in the idea lead to systematic unity, always extending the 
cognition of experience but never going contrary to experience,” then this 
will be the “transcendental deduction of all the ideas of speculative rea- 
son” and “regulative principles for the systematic unity of the manifold of 
empirical cognition in general” that is desired (A 672/B 699). This de- 
duction seeks to show only that the adoption of the regulative principles 
of systematicity is useful in extending our empirical knowledge and not in 
any way precluded by the necessary conditions of the possibility of such 
knowledge. In other words, the adoption of such principles is of practical 
benefit in the pursuit of empirical knowledge and does not violate any of 
the conditions of the possibility of such knowledge. This is a far cry from 
proving that these principles are themselves invariably satisfied necessary 
conditions of such knowledge. Thus, the contradiction between Kant’s po- 
sition in the first section of the appendix and that in the second is merely 
verbal. 

We will see in the sequel that the idea that regulative principles can be 
shown to be of practical benefit without violating any necessary theoret- 
ical conditions may be a common thread in all of Kant’s arguments for 
such principles, although often (and perhaps ultimately) the practical ben- 
efit that Kant has in mind will be practical in his special sense—that is, it 
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will be moral. Several points remain to be made, however, before we turn 
to our examination of the specific forms of reflecting judgment. First, I 
want to comment on a term Kant introduces to characterize regulative 
principles in the Critique of the Power of Judgment, the term “heauton- 
omy” (Heautonomie). In the published introduction to the third Critique, 
Kant writes: 


The power of judgment thus also has in itself a principle a priori for the pos- 
sibility of nature, though only in a subjective respect, by means of which it 
prescribes a law, not to nature (as autonomy), but to itself (as heautonomy) 
for reflection on nature, which one could call [for example] the law of the 
specification of nature in regard to its empirical laws, which it does not cog- 
nize in nature a priori but rather assumes in behalf of an order cognizable 
for our understanding in the division that it makes of its universal laws. 
(CPJ, V, 5:185-86) 


This passage seems to suggest that we can conceive of a principle of re- 
flecting judgment as an internal principle for the guidance of our judg- 
ment in the scientific investigation of nature without at the same time 
conceiving of it as a principle about nature itself. As we have just seen, 
however, Kant had earlier held it to be the paradigm of irrationality to 
look for systematic order in our concepts of objects without assuming 
that the objects themselves can yield such an order. He says nothing in 
the present context to suggest that he has revised his conception of the 
canons of rationality; we must therefore be cautious in our interpreta- 
tion of “heautonomy.” It cannot mean that the content of principles of 
reflecting judgment are as it were semantically limited to assertions 
about ourselves as contrasted to assertions about objects, for regulative 
principles have been argued to be or depend upon assumptions that are 
transcendental—about objects—in their ontological form. Rather, 
“heautonomy” must characterize the epistemic status of these princi- 
ples: it must mean precisely that these principles are ones that it is use- 
ful for us to adopt for our theoretical (or practical) purposes, and which 
are not precluded by the necessary conditions of the possibility of ex- 
perience, but which cannot be numbered among the latter either. Thus, 
the “autonomy” of the constitutive principles to which the “heauton- 
omy” of regulative principles is contrasted must be our power to im- 
pose upon the objects of our experience the necessary conditions of that 
experience, whereas “heautonomous” principles must be ones that 
we conceive to be about objects but which we cannot ourselves— 
autonomously, by our own power—impose upon those objects. 
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Regulative Principles Are Heuristic 


Typically, regulative principles not only set a goal for us, but they also in- 
clude (or are associated with) procedures that we can use to reach this 
goal. Thus, in the passage on the transcendental deduction of the ideas of 
pure reason just cited, Kant writes: 


It is said, e.g., that the things in the world must be considered as if they had 
gotten their existence from a highest intelligence. In such a way the idea is 
only a heuristic and not an ostensive concept; and it shows not how an ob- 
ject is constituted but how, under the guidance of that concept, we ought to 
seek after the constitution and connection of objects of experience in gen- 
eral. (A 670-71/B 698-99) 


By “ostensive,’ Kant does not mean that the meaning of a term can be 
taught by pointing to an object to which it applies; rather, he uses the term 
to designate a kind of proof, contrasted to an “apagogic” proof. An apa- 
gogic proof is indirect, proving its conclusion by demonstrating a contra- 
diction in assuming its opposite; an ostensive proof is direct—or, as we 
now say, constructive—proving its conclusion by actually constructing an 
example of it (see A 789-90/B 817-18). An ostensive concept or princi- 
ple, by analogy, would be one that suffices for the construction of its ob- 
ject and thereby guarantees the real possibility of its object; by contrast, a 
heuristic idea or principle would be one that gives us a method to seek af- 
ter an object—presumably a rational method that has a higher probability 
of success than “mere arbitrary and blind reflection without any well- 
founded expectation of its agreement with nature” (FI, V, 20:212)—but 
which is not sufficient by itself to guarantee the real possibility of its ob- 
ject or literally to construct its object. The successful use of a heuristic 
principle is always dependent upon factors beyond that principle, indeed 
on factors beyond our own control, so that a certain contingency always 
underlies the successful use of a heuristic principle. An irremediable ele- 
ment of contingency is a characteristic feature of even the best possible 
use of all principles of reflecting judgment. 

Kant makes this element of contingency explicit in a passage following 
his exposition of homogeneity, specification, and affinity as the three 
components of the general ideal of systematicity: 


The idea of reason is an analogue of a schema of sensibility, but with this 
difference, that the application of concepts of the understanding to the 
schema of reason is not likewise a cognition of the object itself (as in the ap- 
plication of the categories to their sensible schemata), but only a rule or 
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principle of the systematic unity of all use of the understanding. Now since 
every principle that establishes for the understanding a thoroughgoing unity 
of its use a priori is also valid, albeit only indirectly, for the object of expe- 
rience, the principles of pure reason will also have objective reality in re- 
gard to this object, yet not so as to determine something in it, but only to in- 
dicate the procedure in accordance with which the empirical and 
determinate use of the understanding in experience can be brought into thor- 
oughgoing agreement with itself, by bringing it as far as possible into con- 
nection with the principle of thoroughgoing unity; and from that it is de- 
rived. (A 665-66/B 693-94) 


Kant’s emphasis on the words “as far as possible” indicates that even 
when we have a principle yielding a procedure for the conduct of empiri- 
cal inquiry, it is not in our own power to determine how far we will be able 
to go in the successful application of this procedure. The degree of our 
success in the systematization of our empirical knowledge will depend at 
least in part on the empirical concepts and laws constituting that knowl- 
edge, which in turn depend upon the manifold of empirical intuition. Reg- 
ulative principles are heuristic in that they yield us procedures and meth- 
ods for inquiry or action. They cannot, however, determine a priori the 
degree of our success in that conduct of inquiry, for they do not them- 
selves constitute the objects of our inquiry. 

There is considerable variation in the heuristic aspects of the five dif- 
ferent forms of reflecting judgment that Kant discusses in the Critique of 
the Power of Judgment. Still, it is worth pausing over several examples of 
this heuristic function that Kant offers in the appendix to the Transcen- 
dental Dialectic in the first Critique. In the first section of the appendix, 
Kant follows his detailed exposition of manifoldness, affinity, and unity 
with an example of how we can use the ideal of “the affinity of the man- 
ifold, without detriment to its variety, under a principle of unity,” not 
merely to seek the systematization of antecedently given empirical knowl- 
edge, but in fact to seek for empirical knowledge of previously unorgan- 
ized empirical intuition. In searching for an adequate representation of the 
planetary motions, he argues, people (i.e., Ptolemy and Copernicus) first 
tried the simple concept of perfectly circular orbits, but they were then (in 
the person of Kepler) required by the difficulty of making sense of the 
data by means of that concept to descend to one that more closely fits the 
observations, namely, the concept of elliptical orbits (A 662/B 690). This 
is an example of what Kant calls “specification,” arriving at a species con- 
cept that more closely approaches the particulars we are trying to com- 
prehend. Then, trying to make sense of the motions of comets, both for the 
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cognition of them on their own and also for the sake of achieving a more 
complete system of celestial motions, we ascended from the concept of 
the ellipse to a more general concept of curves, from which we could in 
turn descend again to the parabolic curves that fit the observed motions of 
the comets. This is an example of the ascent from more specific to more 
general concepts that Kant calls “homogeneity,” and then a second exam- 
ple of specification. Further, since there are in fact an infinite number of 
curves in the class that includes the circle, ellipses, and parabolas, we also 
have what Kant calls “affinity.” But as the example makes clear, while the 
construction of this family of curves gives us a method and strategy for 
discovering and systematizing the orbits of the celestial bodies, and it is 
in this sense heuristic, it also is beyond our powers to determine a priori 
precisely which members of this family—which ellipses and parabolas— 
will actually fit these motions best. That matter is an empirical one that in- 
troduces an irremediable element of contingency into our procedure. The 
procedure is therefore both rational yet open to contingency. 

In the second section of the appendix, Kant argues that the rational 
ideas of the soul, the cosmos, and God—which lead only to metaphysical 
illusion if mistaken for self-sufficient conceptions of real entities—can 
nevertheless be used to guide our search for systematic empirical knowl- 
edge of mental and physical phenomena (A 670—71/B 698-99). For in- 
stance, the idea of the self as a simple substance, which leads to a mere 
paralogism if taken as a constitutive principle for rational psychology, is 
still a valuable heuristic principle for empirical psychology because it di- 
rects us to see how far we can go in representing “all determinations [of 
the soul] as in one subject, all [its] powers, as far as possible, as derived 
from one unique fundamental power” (A 682/B 710). The idea of Christ- 
ian Wolff (Kant’s target here) that all the forms of human thought reduce 
to manifestations of a single faculty of representation is groundless as a 
metaphysical assertion, but it is nonetheless a useful assumption to make 
in seeking to introduce order into the otherwise random lists of mental 
powers that we find in the textbooks of empirical psychology; indeed, 
thinking about the powers of mind as if they were all species of a single 
fundamental genus may lead us to discover hitherto unnoticed powers by 
noticing what would otherwise be gaps in the system, just as thinking 
about orbits systematically may allow us to make sense of what previ- 
ously appeared to be the random appearances of comets. But, as the words 
“as far as possible” again suggest, we cannot determine a priori how far 
we can actually get by this method of systematization, and we may dis- 
cover that we apparently cannot reduce the various powers of the mind to 
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fewer than two or three fundamental powers. Again a regulative principle 
is heuristic in suggesting a priori a method and a procedure for the pursuit 
of empirical knowledge, but it is merely heuristic in that the degree of our 
success in reaching the goal defined by the principle remains open to the 
contingencies of our empirical intuition. 

From Kant’s account of regulative principles in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, we can therefore infer that such principles (a) set a goal of the 
systematization of knowledge or action; (b) accompany this goal with a 
transcendental presupposition that the objects of our inquiry or action 
make the attainment of this goal possible and that there is a ground for this 
assumption, but one that permits at best a limited transcendental deduc- 
tion of this presupposition; and (c) provide a heuristic method for the pur- 
suit of this goal, but one that is irremediably liable to the contingencies of 
our empirical situation. We can now use this characterization of regulative 
principles for what will itself be a systematic understanding of the five 
cases of reflecting judgment expounded in the Critique of the Power of 
Judgment. 


THE FORMS OF REFLECTING JUDGMENT 


In the Critique of Pure Reason, regulative principles are assigned to the 
faculty of reason because they are derived from the ideas of reason and 
because they are not applied directly to objects; instead, they are em- 
ployed to guide the search for order among concepts taken to be furnished 
by the prior exercise of understanding on the sensibility. In this regard, the 
use of regulative principles is analogous to the logical use of reason in in- 
ference, which also orders material presented to it by the understanding 
(although in the case of inference it is judgments rather than concepts or 
laws that are so ordered). We can also think of the practical idea of the 
highest good as yielding a regulative principle: the imperative to seek 
maximal virtue might be considered constitutive because it is always in 
our power, no matter what our circumstances, to adopt a purely virtuous 
motivation; however, the imperative to seek the conjunction of maximal 
virtue and maximally systematic interpersonal happiness might be con- 
sidered a regulative ideal, since achieving the latter lies beyond any indi- 
vidual’s own power and since it is undoubtedly something that is at best 
realized only asymptotically. This regulative principle would also be as- 
signed to the faculty of reason, in this case practical reason, since it is 
practical reason that defines the ultimate end of morality by constructing 
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the idea of the highest good. In the Critique of the Power of Judgment, 
Kant introduces the new power of reflecting judgment, defined as seeking 
unknown universals for given particulars. Yet his description of the first 
form of reflecting judgment, the search for a system of laws of nature, 
goes over the same territory already traversed in the appendix to the Tran- 
scendental Dialectic of the first Critique, merely reassigning the regula- 
tive principles there ascribed to reason to the newly identified power of re- 
flecting judgment. And in the two parts of the main body of the work (the 
critiques of the aesthetic and teleological powers of judgment), Kant pro- 
ceeds as if reflecting judgment seeks to apply to the particulars of our ex- 
perience forms of systematicity that are already given and that might in- 
deed seem to be given by the faculty of reason itself: in the case of the 
aesthetic judgment of beauty, the idea of a system of like-minded appre- 
ciators; in the aesthetic judgment on the sublime, the idea of the system of 
human powers culminating in theoretical and practical reason themselves; 
in the teleological judgment of particular organisms, the idea of the or- 
ganism aS a purposive system of parts constituting a systematic whole; 
and in the teleological judgment of nature as a whole, the idea of all of na- 
ture as a single system in the service of an ultimate end. What is going on 
here? Is Kant’s reassignment of the regulative principle of systematicity 
within science from reason to reflecting judgment just a mistake? Do his 
characterizations of aesthetic and teleological judgment just undermine 
his initial definition of reflecting judgment as the search for unknown uni- 
versals for given particulars? 

J will argue that Kant’s theory of reflecting judgment is complex, but 
not confused. In each case of reflective judgment, there is not only an un- 
derlying conception of systematicity, which in the Kantian framework is 
naturally assigned to reason, but there is also a search for an instantiation 
of this general concept or evidence of its exemplification, in whole or 
part, which can reasonably be associated with Kant’s definition of re- 
flecting judgment. The precise character of the search will vary from case 
to case: in the introductory case, what Kant describes is a search for em- 
pirical concepts lying between the level of particular objects in nature 
and the level of the formal laws of nature yielded by the pure categories 
of the understanding (where those concepts can only be found as part of 
a system of scientific concepts); in the case of the judgment of beauty, 
what Kant describes is a search for intersubjective commonality or sys- 
tematicity in our subjective responses to particular objects, responses that 
are not mediated by any intervening concept (because the general con- 
cept of beauty itself connotes nothing other than the very idea of inter- 
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subjective agreement in subjective response itself). But in both cases, 
what we have can be conceived of as a search that is guided by an ideal 
of systematicity, provided by reason yet carried out by a reflective use of 
the capacity for judgment of particulars. And in all the cases of reflecting 
judgment, the features characteristic of regulative principles grounded on 
ideas of reason will be present in one form or another. Each form of re- 
flecting judgment involves an attempt to realize an ideal of the system- 
atic unity of the relevant material that can only be expected to be realized 
within certain limits. In each case, we posit not only an organization in- 
ternal to our own thoughts, but also a corresponding organization in the 
objects of our thoughts, which makes it possible to represent them as so 
ordered, and we even further posit an actual ground for that possibility. 
However, while some considerable justification must be provided for 
these posits, a justification that Kant now calls a deduction, there will in 
each case be reasons why this justification falls short of the standards set 
by the original transcendental deduction of the categories themselves. Fi- 
nally, the regulative principle of reflecting judgment in each case not 
only sets an ideal for inquiry or action, but it also provides a method or 
a heuristic, that is, some guidelines for actually carrying out the activity 
of reflecting judgment in a way that increases the probability of success 
in attaining the underlying idea of systematicity. Approaching the five 
cases of reflecting judgment in this light, we will see that although there 
are important differences among them, they can themselves be seen as 
constituting a system of reflecting judgment that does not belie Kant’s 
definition (although its essential features go well beyond what is explic- 
itly included in that definition). 


The Reflecting Judgment of the System of Scientific Concepts 


The first case of reflecting judgment, which Kant discusses in both ver- 
sions of the introduction to the Critique of the Power of Judgment (but 
then does not discuss any further), seems to reiterate the first Critique’s 
discussion of reason’s attempt to impose order on the particular con- 
cepts produced by understanding out of the manifold of empirical intu- 
ition without breaking any new ground. However, there is a subtle yet 
important difference between the new account and the earlier one, 
which justifies the definition of reflecting judgment as the search for an 
unknown universal for a given particular without undercutting the as- 
sumption that an idea of reason must underlie the regulative principle 
of systematicity. For what Kant argues, especially clearly in the pub- 
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lished version of the introduction, is that the universals that reflecting 
judgment seeks—concepts of species and genera lying between the par- 
ticular objects of experience, on the one hand, and the categories and 
the most general principles of experience, on the other—can only be 
found as members of a system of scientific concepts, the idea of which 
may be furnished by reason, but the realization of which depends on re- 
flecting judgment. 


Three Reasons Why Reflecting Judgment Must Seek Universal Concepts 


The two introductions to the Critique of the Power of Judgment sug- 
gest three distinct reasons why reflecting judgment must seek the uni- 
versal concepts it wishes to apply to given particulars as members of a 
hierarchical system of concepts, ordered in accordance with the princi- 
ples of homogeneity, specificity, and affinity. All three of the arguments 
that Kant offers are based on the assumption that the most general con- 
cepts already available to the power of judgment—that is, the pure con- 
cepts of the understanding such as substance and causation—are neces- 
sary conditions for the possibility of experience; however, they are not 
sufficient conditions, for such general concepts do not uniquely deter- 
mine how empirical data are to be subsumed under them. For example, 
for any given manifold of empirical data, there may be multiple causal 
hypotheses that would satisfy the universal principle of causality and be 
compatible with the data, but they might be incompatible with one an- 
other: in Kant’s words, “the objects of empirical cognition are still deter- 
mined, or, as far as one can judge a priori, determinable in so many ways 
apart from that formal time-condition that specifically distinct natures, 
besides what they have in common as belonging to nature in general, can 
still be causes in infinitely many ways” (CPJ, V, 5:183). So the cate- 
gories alone do not determine how a set of empirical concepts must be 
set up for any given manifold of empirical intuition, although they do 
place certain formal constraints on any such concepts. But Kant gives 
three different—although not incompatible—accounts of what role the 
ideal of systematicity plays in moving beyond the categories to a specific 
conceptualization of the manifold of empirical intuition. 

Reason One Kant’s initial argument in the “First Introduction” is 
analogous to that already made in the Critique of Pure Reason: even if 
we assume that it follows from the transcendental laws of the under- 
standing alone that all empirical intuitions can be subsumed under some 
empirical concepts, it does not follow that those empirical concepts 
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themselves constitute a determinate system—yet that is something we 
want and must assume to be possible. As Kant puts it, 


But it does not follow ... that nature even in accordance with empirical 
laws is also a system that can be grasped by the human faculty of cognition, 
and that the thoroughgoing systematic interconnection of its appearances in 
one experience, hence the latter itself as a system, is possible for human be- 
ings. For the multiplicity and diversity of empirical laws could be so great 
that it might be possible for us to connect perceptions to some extent in ac- 
cordance with particular laws discovered on various occasions into one ex- 
perience, but never to bring these empirical laws themselves to the unity of 
kinship under a common principle, if, namely, as is quite possible in itself 
(at least as far as the understanding can make out a priori), the multiplicity 
and diversity of these laws, along with the natural forms corresponding to 
them, being infinitely great, were to present us a raw chaotic aggregate and 
not the least trace of a system, even though we must presuppose such a sys- 
tem in accordance with transcendental laws. (F/, IV, 20:209) 


Kant is vague about the source of the transcendental law that is presup- 
posed here: he does not say, as he did in the first Critique, that reason is 
the source of the ideal of systematicity, but neither does he deny this and 
say that reflecting judgment is the source of this ideal. So it is open to us 
to reconcile this passage with Kant’s previous position by saying that it is 
reason that is the source of the ideal of systematicity but that it is reflect- 
ing judgment that attempts to realize this ideal by finding a particular sys- 
tematization of the empirical laws that we happen to discover through the 
use of the understanding. The important thing to notice about this passage 
is that it does assume that the understanding alone can discover empirical 
laws; it treats the systematization of those laws as an additional cognitive 
goal that requires an additional cognitive faculty and principle. So here 
the connection between Kant’s characterization of the actual work of re- 
flecting judgment and his initial definition of it seems tenuous: he pro- 
ceeds as if the understanding and determining judgment were capable of 
finding at least some empirical concept for any given empirical intuition, 
with reflecting judgment needing to be called in only to ensure that such 
empirical concepts themselves form a system. 

Reason Two A second passage in the “First Introduction” suggests 
that the use of reflecting judgment (based on the presupposition of sys- 
tematic order inherent in the forms of natural objects themselves) is nec- 
essary not merely to systematize empirical concepts, as if they were al- 
ready given, but also to ensure that in the face of the possible infinite 
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diversity of nature we can find any empirical concepts or laws at all. Here 
Kant asks: 


How could one hope to arrive at empirical concepts of that which is com- 
mon to the different natural forms through the comparison of perceptions, 
if, on account of the great diversity of its empirical laws, nature (as it is 
quite possible to think) had imposed on these natural forms such a great di- 
versity that all or at least most comparison would be useless for producing 
consensus and a hierarchical order of species and genera under it[{?} All 
comparison of empirical representations in order to cognize empirical laws 
in natural things and specific forms matching these, which however through 
their comparison with others are also generically corresponding forms, pre- 
supposes that even with regard to its empirical laws nature has observed a 
certain economy suitable to our power of judgment, and this presupposition, 
as an a priori principle of the power of judgment, must precede all com- 
parison. (FY, V, 20:213) 


The first sentence of this passage might again suggest the following: that 
empirical laws can always be found to fit any body of empirical intu- 
ition; and that reflecting judgment is necessary only to find a hierarchi- 
cal ordering of species and genera among the many possible sets of em- 
pirical concepts that understanding and determining judgment could 
supply on their own. The second sentence, however, suggests that unless 
we work with a systematically ordered set of concepts and unless we as- 
sume a corresponding organization of similarities among the objects of 
nature themselves, we may not be able to discover any empirical laws or 
concepts for particular manifolds of empirical intuition: the “compari- 
son” of individual objects in nature may not lead us to any empirical 
concepts for them at all unless these objects lend themselves to a sys- 
tematic and therefore manageable hierarchy of concepts. Kant does not 
fully explain why this would be so. If his assertion were accepted, how- 
ever, then reflecting judgment would indeed be in the business of search- 
ing for unknown universals—empirical concepts—for given particulars, 
as the original definition of it suggests. Kant’s claim would be that such 
concepts can only be expected to be found as part of a hierarchical sys- 
tem of concepts, so here we could say that reflecting judgment searches 
for system in order to search for empirical concepts themselves. We 
might still derive the ideal of systematicity from an idea of reason, but 
the effort to realize this ideal in our empirical concepts would be neither 
an additional nor an optional goal of reason, but a necessary condition 
for the discovery of empirical concepts for given particulars at all. 
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Reason Three In the published introduction, Kant suggests yet an- 
other reason for taking reflecting judgment’s search for empirical con- 
cepts to be connected with the search for systematicity among such con- 
cepts previously assigned to reason alone. Here Kant suggests that the 
problem raised by the possibility of applying the categories to empirical 
intuition in indeterminately many ways is not that we might not find any 
empirical concepts for a given manifold at all, nor is it that we might not 
be able to impose on empirical concepts a systematic order that reason de- 
sires for its own sake; rather, it is that in light of such a possibility, we 
could not see why any particular empirical law, no matter how consistent 
with the categories on the one hand and the empirical data on the other, 
should itself be necessarily true. Kant assumes, however, that an empiri- 
cal law must be necessarily true if it is to be a law and that the only ground 
that we can have for considering any particular empirical law necessarily 
true is that it occupies a specific position in a system of laws, where the 
structure of the system entails that precisely that particular law must oc- 
cur in that particular position. Kant suggests this argument immediately 
following the published introduction’s initial statement that the “universal 
transcendental concepts of nature” (i.e., the categories) do not suffice to 
determine specific laws for the “manifold forms of nature”: he says that 
such specific laws, although “as empirical, [they] may seem contingent in 
accordance with the insight of our understanding, if they are to be called 
laws (as is also required by the concept of a nature), must be regarded as 
necessary on a principle of the unity of the manifold, even if that princi- 
ple is unknown to us” (CPJ, IV, 5:179-80). Kant reiterates this point when 
he says that 


[t]he objects of empirical cognition are still determined or, as far as one can 
judge a priori, determinable in so many ways apart from that formal time- 
determination that specifically distinct natures, besides what they have in 
common as belonging to nature in general, can still be causes in infinitely 
many ways; and each of these ways must (in accordance with the concept 
of a cause in general) have its rule, which is a law, and hence brings neces- 
sity with it, although given the constitution and the limits of our faculties of 
cognition we have no insight at all into this necessity. (CPJ, V, 5:183) 


Kant’s assumption is that we can see a particular empirical concept as nec- 
essary only if we can see it as part of a “unity of all empirical principles 
under equally empirical but higher principles, and [can] thus . . . ground 
the possibility of the systematic subordination of empirical principles un- 
der one another” (5;180); such a system would make any particular em- 
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pirical principle appear necessary in virtue of its entailment by the more 
general principles above it and its presupposition by the more particular 
ones beneath it (or, in the case of the topmost principle in the system, only 
by the latter). On this account, the search for systematicity would not be 
a cognitive goal of reason that is separate from and additional to the work 
of understanding in first finding empirical concepts, nor would it be a 
merely heuristic condition for the discovery of empirical concepts; it 
would rather be a necessary condition for the necessity that is an essential 
component of empirical concepts taken to express laws or principles. But 
understood in this way, the search for systematicity would still be part of 
the search for universals for given particulars, and so reflecting judgment 
could be seen as searching simultaneously for particular empirical con- 
cepts and for the system of such concepts. 


The Transcendental Status of Systematicity 


I now turn to the issue of the transcendental status of the systematic hi- 
erarchy of scientific concepts. Kant’s position is that if we must believe 
that a system of concepts is possible, then we must also believe that the 
natural objects of our inquiry make such a systematic conceptualization of 
them possible; in addition, since possibilities themselves must have a 
ground, we must also believe that there is an actual ground of the objec- 
tive possibility of the systematic unity of our own concepts. He expresses 
this point by insisting that the principle of reflecting judgment that such 
systematicity can be found is a transcendental principle. He now un- 
equivocally insists that as such it must have a transcendental deduction, 
although his account of this deduction makes it plain that it claims far less 
than we might expect—that is, if we take the first Critique’s transcenden- 
tal deduction of the categories as the only model for transcendental de- 
duction. 

From the outset of his discussion of systematicity in the “First Intro- 
duction,” Kant makes it clear that we cannot adopt systematicity as a 
goal to be realized in and by our conceptualization of the natural world 
without also considering it as a property of the natural world itself. Sec- 
tion IV states that for it to be rational for us to pursue the “systematic 
unity of the cognitions of nature in a possible experience in their entire 
connection” we must adopt “a subjectively necessary transcendental 
presupposition that .. . a disturbingly unbounded diversity of empirical 
laws and heterogeneity of natural forms does not pertain to nature, 
rather that nature itself, through the affinity of particular laws under 
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more universal ones, qualifies for an experience, as an empirical sys- 
tem” (FT, IV, 20:209-10). The epistemic status of our presupposition is 
subjective, but its ontological content is objective: our presupposition 
is that nature itself and not just our representation of it is systematic. 
Kant stresses this point even more clearly in section V. In a note on his 
statement of the “principle of reflection on given objects of nature that 
for all natural things, empirically determinate concepts can be found” 
(FT, V, 20:211), he writes: 


On first glance, this principle does not look at all like a synthetic and tran- 
scendental proposition, but seems rather to be tautological and to belong to 
mere logic. For the latter teaches how one can compare a given representa- 
tion with others, and . . . form a concept. But about whether for each object 
nature has many others to put forth as objects of comparison, which have 
much in common with the first in their form, it teaches us nothing; rather 
this condition of the possibility of the application of logic to nature is a prin- 
ciple of the representation of nature as a system for our power of judgment, 
in which the manifold, divided into genera and species, makes it possible to 
bring all the natural forms that are forthcoming to concepts (of greater or 
lesser generality) through comparison. . . . Only the (reflecting) power of 
judgment, which also seeks concepts for empirical representations, as such, 
must further assume for this purpose that nature in its boundless multiplic- 
ity has hit upon a division of itself into genera and species that makes it pos- 
sible for our power of judgment to find consensus in the comparison of nat- 
ural forms. (F7, V, 20:211-12) 


Here again, Kant claims that we must presuppose that the objects of nature 
lend themselves to a systematic classification if it is to make any sense for 
us to seek such a classification: although the structure of such a classifica- 
tion itself can be described in purely logical terms, as a goal for our scien- 
tific representation of the world, it does not make any sense to pursue such 
a goal unless we also believe that the world lends itself to the success of that 
pursuit. In this note, Kant not only stresses the transcendental (rather than 
merely logical) content of such a presupposition, he also makes it clear that 
this presupposition states no more than a condition of the possibility of our 
scientific success. The systematic organization of the objects of nature itself 
is a condition of the possibility of our scientific success—so our belief in 
their systematic organization is a condition of the rationality of our scientific 
pursuits—but it is no more than a condition of the possibility of such suc- 
cess. That nature itself is organized does not entail that we will succeed in 
representing it by a system of concepts, for that success depends on the qual- 
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ity of our own scientific efforts as well. But if nature itself were not system- 
atic, then of course our efforts to represent it by a systematic hierarchy of 
concepts would be doomed. Thus, a transcendental presupposition about the 
objects of our efforts is always a necessary but never a sufficient condition 
of success in the first enterprise of reflecting judgment. 

Two ideas are present in Kant’s initial statement of the principle of such 
judgment in the published introduction: one, the idea that we must make a 
transcendental presupposition that the condition of the possibility of our suc- 
cess in reflecting judgment is satisfied; and two, the further idea that we must 
posit a ground or explanation of this condition of possibility itself. Kant 
writes: 


Now this principle can be nothing other than this: that since universal laws 
of nature have their ground in our understanding, which prescribes them to 
nature (although only in accordance with the universal concept of it as na- 
ture), particular empirical laws, in regard to that which is left undetermined 
in them by the former, must be considered in terms of the sort of unity they 
would have if an understanding (even if not ours) had likewise given them 
for the sake of our faculty of cognition, in order to make possible a system 
of experience in accordance with particular laws of nature. Not as if in this 
way such an understanding must really be assumed (for it is only the re- 
flecting power of judgment for which this idea serves as a principle, for re- 
flecting, not for determining); rather this faculty thereby gives a law only to 
itself, and not to nature. (CPJ, IV, 5:180) 


Here, Kant reiterates that nature must be conceived as making cognition 
of a system of empirical laws possible, not actual, for the achievement of 
such cognition always requires our own efforts, in addition to whatever is 
true of nature itself. But now he adds that we must conceive of this possi- 
bility itself as having a ground: specifically, since we conceive of our- 
selves as imposing the most general laws of nature—that is, the categories 
and principles of judgment proven in the first Critigue—upon nature by 
virtue of our own faculty of understanding, we must now conceive of the 
more particular laws of nature as being imposed upon nature by an intel- 
ligence like but greater than our own. Of course, as Kant’s final parenthe- 
sis suggests (and as his long polemic against “physicotheology” in the 
“Critique of Teleological Judgment” [§85] will stress), this presupposi- 
tion, although it has the ontological form of a theoretical proposition about 
nature rather than about our own minds, cannot be assigned the epistemic 
Status of a well-founded theoretical proposition; instead, it serves us in a 
reflective and ultimately heuristic capacity. 
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Kant does not explain why we must posit a ground for even a mere pos- 
sibility: that inference seems too deeply engrained in his thinking to need 
any explanation here.!* He does, however, emphasize both the heuristic 
function of the principle of reflecting judgment, including this posit of a 
ground, and the need to give it a transcendental deduction. This deduction 
does not demonstrate an absolutely necessary condition of the possibility 
of experience at all; it offers only the weaker justification that we can ex- 
pect for a principle that is transcendental in the sense of being about ob- 
jects but is also explicitly labeled a subjective presupposition of our own 
cognitive activity. In fact, although it might seem that these should be two 
separate issues, the transcendental deduction of the principle of reflecting 
judgment largely consists in emphasizing the heuristic character of the 
maxims that give it expression. In a word, the deduction consists in three 
claims: that the postulation of a system of empirical laws is necessary to 
ground the necessity of any particular empirical law; that we are not in a 
position to assert without qualification that the objects of nature ground 
such a system; but that there is no bar to (and every reason for) our adop- 
tion of the principle that they do, as a principle to guide our own reflec- 
tion on nature. 

More fully, Kant makes the following series of claims. First, he explic- 
itly asserts that a transcendental deduction of the principle of reflecting 
judgment is required “by means of which the ground for judging” the pur- 
posiveness of nature for our cognitive faculties “must be sought in the 
sources of cognition a priori” (CPJ, V, 5:182). Next, undermining any 
thought that determining judgment ever applies the categories to particu- 
lar objects entirely on its own, Kant argues that, without a further princi- 
ple of reflecting judgment, determining judgment can in fact take us only 
as far as the discovery of the schemata, or “formal time-condition{s],” for 
the application of the categories to particular empirical intuitions; thus, for 
the further discovery of determinate yet necessary laws of nature, reflect- 
ing judgment and its principle is required (5:183). But at this point, Kant 
simply claims that for this purpose, “the possibility of the unity of expe- 
rience (as a system in accordance with empirical laws),” although from a 
purely theoretical point of view still contingent, “must still necessarily be 
presupposed and assumed to be necessary” by the power of judgment, 
“for otherwise no thoroughgoing interconnection of empirical cognitions 
into a whole of experience would take place” (5:183). Such an assump- 
tion, however, amounts more to the adoption of a procedure of judgment, 
expressed by several maxims associated with the general principle of sys- 
tematicity, rather than to anything else: 
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This transcendental concept of a purposiveness of nature is neither a con- 
cept of nature nor a concept of freedom, since it attributes nothing at all to 
the object (of nature), but rather only represents the unique way in which we 
must proceed in reflection on the objects of nature with the aim of a thor- 
oughly interconnected experience, consequently it is a subjective principle 
(maxim) of the power of judgment. (5:184) 


Kant then refers to this chain of claims as itself the desired deduction of 
the principle of reflecting judgment. The deduction thus seems to consist 
in nothing more, although nothing less, than the argument that where we 
have an a priori goal (and a heuristic principle to help reach it), nothing 
can stand in the way of our adopting that principle, even with its tran- 
scendental content, as long as we do not take the principle to be a dogma 
of either theoretical metaphysics or the metaphysics of morals. In the end, 
then, this deduction is similar to that given the regulative ideals of reason 
in the first Critique, when Kant argued that their deduction consists sim- 
ply in showing that there is nothing that contradicts such ideals while they 
may be useful in the extension of our knowledge (A 671/B 699). Here, 
Kant argues that by regarding the principle of systematicity as a principle 
of judgment itself, we free it from the risk of contradicting either theoret- 
ical or practical metaphysics, while yet it gives us a procedure for the con- 
duct of our empirical investigation. 

We may note here that if the unity of experience itself depends upon the 
application of empirical concepts to empirical intuitions and if both the 
discovery and the lawlikeness of empirical concepts depends upon the dis- 
covery of a system of such concepts yet the latter is only a regulative 
ideal, not a given reality, then the unity of experience itself will be more 
like a regulative ideal of reason than an a priori certainty; thus, all judg- 
ment employing empirical concepts will be reflecting as well as deter- 
mining. This conclusion, however,!? does not conflict with the present ac- 
count of the force of the transcendental deduction of a regulative 
principle, although it may undermine the contrast between such a deduc- 
tion and the transcendental deduction of the categories. 


A Double Sense in the Principle of Reflecting Judgment 


There seems to be a double sense in which the principle of reflecting 
judgment yields a procedure for the conduct of empirical inquiry. In part, 
Kant seems to mean that the postulation of the possibility of systematic- 
ity, which as a subjective principle cannot be contradicted by theoretical 
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or practical considerations, is sufficient to make it rational for us to con- 
tinue in our enquiry in the face of the underdetermination of empirical hy- 
potheses by the categories alone. This postulation of an enabling condi- 
tion might not seem like a heuristic principle as ordinarily understood. But 
Kant also seems to have in mind that the general idea of systematicity 
gives rise to more particular maxims, such as “nature takes the shortest 
way” or “it makes no leaps, either in the sequence of its changes or in the 
juxtaposition of specifically different forms” (CPJ, V, 5:182), which can 
actually give us a “guideline” (5:185) for the construction of empirical hy- 
potheses that can then be tested against our empirical data. Such general 
maxims would not automatically guide us to a unique systematization of 
our data, but neither would they leave us blindly groping about among our 
data in the mere hope of finding necessary laws hidden behind them. 
Thus, the uncontradicted postulation of systematicity in nature would 
make our search for a system of concepts rational; the systematicity of 
such concepts would make the place of individual ones necessary, at least 
relative to that whole; and the idea of a system would also yield strategies 
for searching for particular concepts to fill places in such a system. In this 
way, both our goal and our methods would be made rational, although our 
success in reaching this goal would by no means be made automatic. 

Thus, the principle of reflecting judgment for a system of empirical 
concepts or laws displays the three main features of regulative ideals. 
We will now see whether the remaining forms of reflecting judgment 
expounded in the critiques of the aesthetic and teleological powers of 
judgment can be brought into the theory of reflecting judgment in sim- 
ilar fashion. 


The Reflecting Judgment of Beauty 


Three features of Kant’s account of what he variously calls the aesthetic 
judgment of reflection (e.g., F7, VII, 20:224), the judgment of taste (e.g., 
CPJ, $1, 5:203), or the aesthetic judgment on the beautiful (5:203n.) seem 
to conflict with three fundamental features of his basic account of reflect- 
ing judgment. First, reflecting judgment is defined as the search for a con- 
cept or universal for a given particular, yet Kant insists from the outset 
that a judgment of beauty is neither founded on any concept of its object 
nor does it yield one: “An aesthetic judgment in general can therefore be 
explicated as that judgment whose predicate can never be cognition (con- 
cept of an object) (although it may contain the subjective conditions for a 
cognition in general)” (FI, VIII, 20:224); “That is beautiful which pleases 
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universally without a concept” (CPJ, §9, 5:219). Second, although Kant 
has argued in the case of the reflecting judgment of systematicity that we 
posit systematicity precisely to lend an appearance of necessity to other- 
wise contingent judgments, Kant’s account of our response to the beauti- 
ful stresses that the harmonious free play of imagination and understand- 
ing that a beautiful object induces in us must seem contingent: an object 
appears beautiful to us precisely when in response to a given representa- 
tion “the imagination . . . is unintentionally brought into accord with the 
understanding,” and “this agreement of the object with the faculties of the 
subject is contingent” (CPJ, VIII, 5:190). Finally, although Kant has ar- 
gued that the regulative principle of systematicity is accompanied by more 
particular maxims, which we can employ heuristically in the process of 
reflecting judgment, he is insistent that there can be no rules at all for 
making judgments of taste: “The judgment of taste is not determinable by 
grounds of proof at all, just as if it were merely subjective” (CPJ, §33, 
5:284). 

These well-known theses, however, do not conflict with Kant’s classi- 
fication of the judgment of taste as a reflecting judgment; on the contrary, 
each of these points is best understood through the general model of re- 
flecting judgment. First, although in the judgment of taste we do not seek 
to subsume the object under any empirical concept, we do seek to sub- 
sume the object under something universal, namely, the very idea of “sub- 
jective universal validity,” which is an essential moment of the concept of 
beauty itself (CPJ, §8, 5:215). Agreement in subjective response itself is 
the universal that is not given but sought. Second, just as an empirical law 
that is part of a scientific system must be seen from a dual standpoint in 
which it is both contingent (relative to the limits of our cognitive powers) 
and yet necessary (relative to our ideal of a system), so our response to a 
beautiful object must be seen as both contingent (relative to any concepts 
we can apply to the object) yet also as possessing “exemplary” necessity, 
as something about which all should agree in spite of that contingency 
(CPJ, §18, 5:237). Further, like reflecting judgments in general, the pure 
judgment of taste must receive a transcendental deduction; however, the 
deduction must be a limited one that goes no further than establishing that 
such a judgment can emanate from a priori faculties of the mind and 
that it is therefore possible that all should agree in such judgments, al- 
though this possible agreement can never be attained without our own ef- 
forts. Finally, although judgments of taste can never be derived from rules 
connecting beauty with any determinate properties of objects represented 
through determinate empirical concepts, there are maxims we can follow 
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in reflecting upon our own responses of pleasure to objects. Such maxims 
play a heuristic although not algorithmic role in the process of making judg- 
ments of taste. 


Universal Agreement 


In attempting to make a judgment of taste about a particular object that 
is given to us, universal agreement in the otherwise utterly subjective re- 
sponse of pleasure is itself the universal that we seek. This universal 
agreement is part of the meaning of the concept of beauty, and so we seek 
to apply the concept of beauty to the object of our pleasurable response on 
the basis of our ascription of universal validity to that response. This con- 
ception of aesthetic judgment is compatible with Kant’s underlying con- 
ception of reflecting judgment for two reasons. First, although beauty it- 
self can be regarded as the universal that we seek and although it must be 
applied on the basis of a judgment of universal validity, we are not given 
any determinate concepts of objects, the predication of which could entail 
the judgment of universal validity and, thus, the predication of beauty. 
Second, although we are in a sense given the idea of universal agreement 
by the mere thought of beauty, we are not given the fact of agreement it- 
self; what we are given is only a feeling of pleasure, which may be phe- 
nomenologically indistinguishable from other feelings of pleasure. We 
have to decide by a process of reflection whether we can claim universal 
validity for that feeling or not. In other words, we are given a feeling of 
pleasure in a particular situation and the ideal of universal agreement 
about it; by a process of reflection, we must therefore find our way from 
the fact of that pleasure to the fact of its universal validity, and only thence 
to the judgment of beauty. This line of thought is analogous to Kant’s ini- 
tial example of reflecting judgment: we are given particular forms in na- 
ture and the ideal of systematicity, and we must seek to realize that ideal 
by establishing a hierarchy of concepts of species and genera among those 
forms. In that particular case of reflecting judgment, we seek a system of 
concepts of objects, whereas in the judgment of beauty, we seek some- 
thing more like a system of universally valid responses. The only essen- 
tial difference is that in the latter case, this system must be sought without 
intermediary concepts; in the former case, the system that we seek is a 
system of such concepts. 

Kant is explicit that the concept of beauty itself gives us the idea of uni- 
versal validity as the ideal to be sought for in particular judgments of 
beauty, while neither the concept of beauty itself nor anything else gives 
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us any determinate concepts of objects by means of which to judge that 
this ideal is satisfied: 


Through the judgment of taste (on the beautiful) one ascribes the satisfac- 
tion in an object to everyone, yet without grounding it on a concept (for then 
it would be the good), and . . . this claim to universal validity belongs so es- 
sentially to a judgment by which we declare something beautiful that with- 
out thinking this it would never occur to anyone to use this expression, 
rather everything that pleases without a concept would be counted as 
[merely] agreeable. (CPJ, §8, 5:214) 


That we must engage in a process of reflection upon given, particular feel- 
ings in order to judge objects beautiful is less clearly stated, but it is, I sug- 
gest, implicit in Kant’s characterization of the judgment of taste as “con- 
templative, i.e., a judgment that, indifferent with regard to the existence of 
an object, merely connects its constitution together with the feeling of 
pleasure or displeasure” (CPJ, §5, 5:209). Otherwise indistinguishable 
feelings of pleasure may arise in different ways: “The agreeable, the beau- 
tiful, and the good therefore designate three different relations of repre- 
sentations to the feeling of pleasure and displeasure, in relation to which 
we distinguish objects or kinds of representation from each other” 
(5:209-10). Aesthetic judgment then requires a process of reflection, 
guided by no determinate empirical concepts of objects, to determine the 
source of any given feeling of pleasure (the particular that is given) and 
thus whether it satisfies the ideal of subjective universal validity—the uni- 
versal that is sought.'* 


Beauty As Both Contingent and Necessary 


As in Kant’s initial account of the use of reflecting judgment in the cog- 
nition of empirical laws, here, too, beauty must be seen as both contingent 
and necessary: on the one hand, it is contingent that any particular object 
is beautiful; on the other hand, the judgment of taste claims “exemplary 
necessity.” How can this be? As before, we have to consider our experi- 
ence from multiple viewpoints to understand the nature of this judgment. 
The judgment that an object is beautiful is not determined by any partic- 
ular concepts that apply to the object; thus, it is contingent relative to such 
concepts, but it can be seen to be necessary given the commonality of the 
fundamental cognitive capacities in which our response to a beautiful ob- 
ject is based. As Kant puts it, “it is not the pleasure but the universal va- 
lidity of this pleasure perceived in the mind as connected with the mere 
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judging of an object that is represented in a judgment of taste as a uni- 
versal rule for the power of judgment, valid for everyone” (CPJ, $37, 
5:289). This is how Kant frames the task of a “deduction” (he does not ac- 
tually say “transcendental deduction”) of judgments of taste: it must not 
show that a pleasurable response is a necessary condition of the experi- 
ence of any particular object; rather, given the fact that a particular object 
pleases me by inducing a free play between my imagination and under- 
standing (a fact that is contingent relative to any empirical concept appli- 
cable to the object), it is nevertheless rational for me to expect other peo- 
ple to agree in this response (given the similarity of the faculties of 
imagination and understanding in all human beings). In fact, as in the 
other cases of reflecting judgment, what this deduction aims to establish 
is no more than the possibility of such agreement, although a possibility 
grounded in the actuality of shared cognitive capacities: for even given 
this ground, the actual universal validity of my judgment of taste depends 
on the condition that I myself have correctly identified the source of my 
pleasure in an object as the free play of imagination and understanding; in 
addition, it depends on the further condition that others responding to the 
object have put themselves in ideal circumstances to respond to the object 
solely by the free play of their imagination and understanding as well. 
Thus, what the deduction of aesthetic judgments provides is a ground for 
the possibility of a goal of systematic response to particular objects, the 
actual attainment of which is dependent upon the additional—and ulti- 
mately contingent—factors of human effort and perhaps the generosity of 
nature, history, and economy as well. 

Thus, Kant’s entire analysis, explanation, and deduction of aesthetic 
judgment is shot through with the complex interplay between contingency 
and necessity that is characteristic of his conception of reflecting judg- 
ment. A summary of some key points in Kant’s aesthetics can substantiate 
this claim. First, contingency in the fulfillment of a necessary goal is the 
essence of Kant’s explanation of pleasure in beauty itself. The basic prem- 
ises of Kant’s theory of aesthetic response are laid down in section VI of 
the introduction to the third Critique, when he argues that pleasure is al- 
ways linked to the fulfillment of an aim, that universally valid pleasure is 
due to the fulfillment of a universally valid aim, but that a noticeable plea- 
sure is present only when we can regard this fulfillment “as merely con- 
tingent” (5:187—-88). Thus, a beautiful object fulfills our universally valid 
cognitive aim of finding unity in a manifold presented to the understand- 
ing by the imagination, not in virtue of any determinate concept applica- 
ble to the object, which would make the fulfillment of our goal seem nec- 
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essary rather than contingent and thus undermine our pleasure in it, but 
rather because in this case “imagination . . . is unintentionally brought into 
accord with the understanding . . . through a given representation and a 
feeling of pleasure is thereby aroused” (CPJ, VII, 5:190). Second, on the 
assumptions that all human beings have imagination and understanding 
and that these faculties work in the same way in all, such an explanation 
of our pleasure in beauty makes it rational to raise the claim of intersub- 
jective validity: 


That object the form of which (not the material aspect of its representation, 
as sensation) in mere reflection on it (without any intention of acquiring a 
concept from it) is judged as the ground of a pleasure in the representation 
of such an object—with its representation this pleasure is also judged to be 
necessarily combined, consequently not merely for the subject who appre- 
hends this form but for every one who judges at all. (190) 


As Kant stresses, “this agreement of the object with the faculties of the 
subject is contingent” as far as any concepts to be obtained from the ob- 
ject are concermed, but it is also necessary for all subjects, given their sim- 
ilar cognitive faculties. Further, Kant argues that we must presuppose 
common “conditions of the use of the power of judgment in general... . 
in all human beings (as requisite for possible cognitions in general)” 
(CPJ, §38, 5:290); as in the deduction of reflecting judgments in general, 
the argument consists essentially in tracing the particular form of reflect- 
ing judgment back to fundamental faculties of mind without arguing that 
the particular form of judgment itself is a necessary condition of experi- 
ence. I will not consider here whether Kant’s assumption that the funda- 
mental faculties of imagination and understanding must in fact work in the 
same way in the same circumstances is sound.'° I want to emphasize only 
that on this deduction, the goal of universal agreement always remains a 
regulative ideal, because the claim of universal agreement for any partic- 
ular aesthetic judgment rests not only on the assumption that “(1) In all 
human beings, the subjective conditions of this faculty, as far as the rela- 
tionship of the cognitive powers therein set into action to a cognition in 
general is concerned, are the same,” but also on the further assumption 
that “(2) [my own] judgment has taken into consideration solely this rela- 
tion (hence the formal condition of the power of judgment), and is pure, 
i.e., mixed with neither concepts of the object nor with sensations as de- 
termining grounds” (CPJ, §38, 5:290n.). As Kant repeatedly insists, this 
last condition is one that I can never be sure is satisfied: I can always be 
mistaken about the grounds or motivations of my own feelings of pleasure 
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(CPJ, §8, 5:216; §19, 5:237). So the universal validity of aesthetic re- 
sponse is a goal that (as in other cases of reflecting judgment) is rational 
for us to seek, but that (although for different reasons than in some of 
those other cases) remains a rational ideal, the realization of which is al- 
ways just a possibility. 


Heuristic Components 


Finally, there are several clearly heuristic components in Kant’s con- 
ception of aesthetic judgment. Kant suggests two kinds of guidelines, or 
maxims, to be used in making judgments of taste, which are not determi- 
nate rules but which are analogous to the maxims used to realize the ideal 
of systematicity. He then suggests a heuristic role that aesthetic judgment 
itself plays with regard to our achievement of morality. 

First, note that I have thus far touched upon only two of the four “mo- 
ments” of Kant’s “Analytic of the Beautiful,” the moments of universal- 
ity (§§6-9) and exemplary necessity (§§18-23), but I have said nothing 
about the moments of disinterestedness (§§1-—5) and the “form of purpo- 
siveness” (§§10-17). This is because there is a difference between the 
functions of the two pairs of moments: while the moments of universality 
and necessity define the ideal of intersubjective agreement (which in turn 
defines the concept of beauty and thus the goal that the concept of beauty 
prescribes that we seek), disinterestedness and the form of purposiveness 
do not add to the meaning of the concept of beauty itself; instead, they are 
characteristics of our response to beauty, entailed by Kant’s explanation of 
that response, which we may seek to discover in ourselves, in reflecting 
upon our response, and then use as evidence for assigning a particular 
feeling of pleasure to the free play of imagination and understanding as its 
cause, thereby legitimating the claim of universal validity for our feel- 
ing.!® These two moments thus serve as guidelines for making judgments 
of taste, rather than defining the meaning of such judgments. 

Kant derives the requirement of disinterestedness from the explanation 
that the pleasure of aesthetic response is the product of a nonconceptual 
harmony of imagination and understanding induced by a beautiful object 
together with the assumption that an interest is a desire for the existence 
of an object based on a certain determinate conception of it (CPJ, §2, 
5:204; §5, 5:209). But that derivation of the requirement of disinterested- 
ness also suggests a strategy for the process of reflection that can lead to 
the assertion of a judgment of taste: the harmony of imagination and un- 
derstanding is itself manifest to us only through the feeling of pleasure it- 
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self (e.g., FI, VIII, 20:224), and it is therefore something for the presence 
of which we need indirect evidence before we can impute our response to 
others; however, we can at least exclude evident interests as the source of 
our pleasure and by this means infer—although by no means with cer- 
tainty, since our interests are not always evident—that a particular feeling 
of pleasure is in fact due to the harmony of those faculties and that our 
goal of intersubjective validity can therefore be satisfied. 

Kant’s treatment of the “form of purposiveness” is much more compli- 
cated. An object possesses the form of purposiveness (Zweckmdassigkeit) 
if it satisfies our fundamental cognitive purpose, the unification of the 
manifold of our experience, independently of the means or “matter” by 
which objects ordinarily do so, namely, their subsumption under determi- 
nate empirical concepts. The form of purposiveness, in other words, is 
nothing but a reflection of Kant’s basic explanation of aesthetic response 
in the object, a disposition in the object to produce the free play of the 
cognitive faculties in us. But, Kant holds, we can have evidence for judg- 
ing that this condition is actually the source of our pleasure when no con- 
cept seems to play a necessary role in the explanation of our pleasure; in- 
stead, it seems to be only the form of the object to which we are 
responding. In other words, he supposes that only the purposiveness of 
the form of an object can produce the form of purposiveness in the re- 
sponse of our cognitive faculties to it. He thus takes evidence that our 
pleasure in an object is not connected with its subsumption under any de- 
terminate concept—of course, every object is subsumed under innumer- 
able concepts, so our evidence that our pleasure in it is not connected with 
its subsumption under concepts will never be the sheer absence of such 
concepts—and is instead associated with its mere form as a ground for as- 
signing the pleasure that we take in it to the universally valid free play of 
our cognitive faculties, and thus for judging that our goal of systematic- 
ity in aesthetic response has been achieved. But Kant also acknowledges 
that the ascription of our pleasure to the mere form of purposiveness as 
well as our assessments of our own disinterestedness are always liable to 
error, so this goal of reflecting judgment must remain only a regulative 
ideal (see CPJ, §8, 5:216; §19, 5:237). 

Kant also provides heuristic maxims for aesthetic judgment of a differ- 
ent and more general sort. Following his deduction of judgments of taste, 
which argues that the free play of the cognitive faculties must be univer- 
sally communicable because those faculties themselves are universally 
shared (CPJ, §38, 5:290-91), he observes that the idea of a “common hu- 
man understanding” itself gives rise to “maxims” that are not peculiar to 
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the case of aesthetic judgment, but that are applicable to this special case. 
These are the maxims of “Thinking for oneself,” “Thinking from the po- 
sition of every one else,” and “Always thinking consistently with oneself” 
(CPJ, 840, 5:294). These maxims do not identify specific properties of ei- 
ther states of mind or objects that we can then use as evidence for the ex- 
istence of the harmony of the cognitive faculties. But they do suggest 
guidelines for the process of reflection by means of which we can hope to 
make sound judgments, including sound judgments of taste. The first 
maxim calls for a manner of thought “free from prejudice’; the second, for 
one that is “enlarged”; and the third, for one that is “consistent”: all to- 
gether, they require us to put ourselves into the shoes of others to avoid 
our own prejudices, but not merely to be led by the prejudices of others 
(5:295); they also require us at all times to take a reflective attitude toward 
our own responses. We might say that they characterize the process of re- 
flecting judgment in Kant’s technical sense as reflective in the ordinary 
sense of the word.!” 

Finally, Kant suggests that the cultivation of the faculty of taste itself is 
heuristic insofar as it is not merely pleasurable in its own right, but is also 
a valuable—and in the human condition perhaps indispensable— 
propaedeutic for sound moral judgment and action. An extensive discus- 
sion of this issue would go well beyond the bounds of the present chap- 
ter,!® so here we might just note that the complexity of Kant’s position is 
representative of the complexity of his conception of reflecting judgment 
in general. At one point, Kant suggests that the cultivation of aesthetic 
judgment in both of its main forms is a propaedeutic for the development 
of moral sensibility: “The beautiful prepares us to love something, even 
nature, without interest; the sublime, to esteem it, even contrary to our 
(sensible) interest” (CPJ, §29 General Remark, 5:267). Yet in the conclu- 
sion to his theory of taste, he states that “the true propaedeutic for the 
grounding of taste is the development of moral ideas and the cultivation 
of the moral feeling” (CPJ, §60, 5:356). These two statements seem con- 
tradictory. But if we consider the cultivation of taste, as well as the culti- 
vation of morality, to be genuine processes of reflecting judgment—that 
is, temporally extended processes of approaching an ideal by means of the 
reflective use of maxims and the temporally extended development of our 
capacities for judgment—then it is only natural to think that such 
processes will include the reciprocal reinforcement of our capacities. Dif- 
ferent but related capacities may alternate in the leading role, sometimes 
with the refinement of taste leading the way for a refinment of morals and 
sometimes with moral progress leading to aesthetic progress. Once again, 
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we might put Kant’s point by saying that his theory of reflecting judgment 
in his technical sense rises to an account of judgment as reflective in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 


The Reflecting Judgment of the Sublime 


The judgment of the sublime is the third form of reflecting judgment. 
Kant denies that this judgment needs any deduction (although for reasons 
that are not very compelling; see CPJ, §30, 5:279), and he does not ex- 
plicitly enumerate any heuristic principles for making judgments on the 
sublime (although the experience of the sublime itself has heuristic value 
with regard to morality). Thus, we can focus on the point that the judg- 
ment on the sublime counts as a form of reflecting judgment because it 
can be interpreted as a search for a universal—the system of the powers 
of reason itself—stimulated by a given experience, if not exactly a partic- 
ular object in the most ordinary sense, although we will also see that 
Kant’s account of the sublime does suggest the other two characteristics 
of reflecting judgment as well. 


Judgment on the Sublime 


The judgment on the sublime hardly seems to fit Kant’s initial charac- 
terization of reflecting judgment as the search for an unknown universal 
to fit a given particular. On the one hand, Kant seems to say that the judg- 
ment of sublimity is not a judgment about a particular object at all: “we 
express ourselves . . . incorrectly if we call some object of nature sublime. 
... We can say no more than that the object serves for the presentation of 
a sublimity that can be found in the mind” (CPJ §23, 5:245). On the other 
hand, Kant says the experience of the sublime “awakens the feeling of a 
supersensible faculty in us” (CPJ, §25, 5:250), but this statement does not 
sound like it has anything to do with a search for a universal to apply to a 
given particular, which is in any case missing. 

Both of these statements need to be taken in context, however. First, 
Kant’s reason for arguing that sublimity is a property of our own mind 
rather than of any particular object in nature needs to be considered. His 
reason for this claim is that what induces the feeling and judgment of sub- 
limity is “to be found in a formless object insofar as limitlessness is repre- 
sented in it... and yet it is also thought of as a totality” (CPJ, §23, 5:245). 
If we were to infer from Kant’s general conception of aesthetic judgment 
as independent of determinate empirical concepts that the particular object 
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of an aesthetic judgment must always be identified by means of an imme- 
diately perceivable form, then it would follow from the supposition that the 
experience of sublimity is a response to formlessness that no purely aes- 
thetic identification of a particular object for such an experience can be 
made. However, several obstacles impede such an easy inference. First, 
Kant clearly supposes that the feeling of sublimity is a response to a par- 
ticular experience engendered by external objects, and the general defini- 
tion of reflecting judgment is perhaps abstract enough to allow a particular 
experience to count as the particular for which a universal is sought. Fur- 
ther, in spite of his initial insistence that the term “sublime” be predicated 
of our own experience and not of any object in nature, Kant has no trouble 
naming particular objects as the cause of this experience in his concrete ex- 
amples of this experience. Kant refers to natural objects, or at least regions 
of nature, as the cause of our experience of the sublime, objects such as 
“bold, overhanging, as it were threatening cliffs . .. volcanoes with their 
all-destroying violence . . . the boundless ocean set into a rage, a lofty wa- 
terfall of a mighty river” (CPJ, §28, 5:261). These are all particular objects, 
even if their boundaries may seem indeterminate. If the cause of our expe- 
rience may also be considered to be the object of our judgment induced by 
that experience, then these sorts of things would seem to have as good a 
claim to be particular objects of judgment as particular roses or statues. In 
the case of the sublime, there would seem to be a particular for which a uni- 
versal could be sought, then, even if Kant wants to stress that it is precisely 
the feeling—that is, the experience of limitlessness yet totality induced by 
such objects—that is crucial to our experience of them as sublime. 
Second, Kant’s explanation of why we take pleasure in the experience of 
limitlessness yet totality suggests a way to fit his account of the sublime 
into his theory of reflecting judgment as the search for a universal without 
too much difficulty, indeed in some ways more easily than the judgment of 
beauty. Kant starts his account by stating that “the beautiful seems to be 
taken as the presentation of an indeterminate concept of the understanding, 
but the sublime as that of a similar concept of reason” (CPJ, §23, 5:244). 
This statement may seem a clumsy recapitulation of his account of the ex- 
perience of beauty, which depends upon the satisfaction of the subjective 
conditions for the use of concepts in the harmony of imagination and un- 
derstanding (see FI, VIII, 5:223-25) without the use of any concept at all. 
But it does not seem like an inept description of the ensuing explanation of 
the experience of the sublime, which is explained precisely as the experi- 
ence of the search for a representation of the infinite—that is, infinite mag- 
nitude in the case of what Kant calls the “mathematical sublime” and infi- 
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nite might in the case of what he calls the “dynamical sublime”—which is 
initially painful as the understanding tries to capture what imagination is 
presenting to it through a determinate and finite concept of magnitude or 
natural force, but becomes pleasurable when the faculty of reason takes 
over and is able to grasp the sense of totality or power that imagination is 
nevertheless feeling by means of one of its own ideas, which are nothing 
other than conceptions of the theoretical infinite or the unlimited power of 
pure will (see CPJ, §25, 5:250; §26, 5:253-54; §27, 5:257; §28, 5:262). 
Thus, in the experience of the sublime, we in fact have a search for a uni- 
versal, namely a rational idea of the theoretical or practically infinite, 
which feels as if it is successfully realized by the imagination. And this 
search fits the general definition of reflecting judgment even more closely, 
for here we can assign a precise sense to the requirement that the univer- 
sal, unlike the particular, not be given: Although there is of course a sense 
in which ideas of the infinite are produced and set as tasks for us by the 
faculty of reason, it is one of the fundamental tenets of Kant’s entire criti- 
cal philosophy that because the human mind cannot complete an infinite 
synthesis, the extension of any idea of the infinite is never given to us com- 
pletely in experience. The infinite is always the ideal goal of a search, not 
a universal that is given to us in the sense of being fully instantiated in our 
experience. In the theory of the sublime, the search for the infinite that fails 
as constitutive speculative metaphysics is transformed into a successful 
aesthetic experience. 

There is a further way to see the experience of the sublime as a case of 
reflecting judgment. Kant does not describe the experience of the sub- 
lime only as a search for theoretical and practical ideas of the infinite. He 
also describes the experience of the sublime as an aesthetic representa- 
tion of the faculty of reason as both theoretical and practical. Indeed, this 
is the deepest reason why Kant insists that the term “sublime” properly 
applies not to objects in nature but to our own mind: it is an aesthetic rep- 
resentation of the powers of our mind. Thus, in his discussion of the 
mathematical sublime, Kant argues that when the initial displeasure at 
being unable to grasp something that is limitless is superseded by a feel- 
ing of pleasure, what is happening is that our possession of theoretical 
reason itself is being revealed to us in feeling: “the subject’s own inca- 
pacity [of understanding] reveals the consciousness of an unlimited fac- 
ulty of the very same subject . . . through a feeling that we have pure self- 
sufficient reason” (CPJ, §27, 5:258-59). In the case of the dynamical 
sublime, our initial terror before the might of nature is superseded by 
pleasure at the recognition that we have within us a faculty of practical 
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reason sufficient to make and keep us virtuous in spite of any threats or 
blandishments on the part of nature: “the irresistability of {nature’s] 
power certainly makes us, considered as natural beings, aware of our 
physical powerlessness, but at the same time it reveals a faculty for judg- 
ing ourselves as independent of it and a superiority over nature on which 
is grounded a self-preservation of quite another kind” (CPJ, §28, 5:261). 
The experience of the sublime offers us an aesthetic representation of the 
theoretical and practical powers of the faculty of reason itself. 

Indeed, we might even interpret the experience of the sublime as giv- 
ing us a representation of the systematic relation of the powers of the hu- 
man mind or of the system of our faculties themselves. Kant offers a hint 
in this direction when he says that the judgment on the (mathematical) 
sublime, “without having a determinate concept of the object as its ground 
... represents... the subjective play of the powers of the mind” (imagi- 
nation and reason) as harmonious even in their contrast,” so that “the 
imagination is judged as purposive for the whole vocation of the mind” 
(CPJ, §27, 5:258-59). We could add the understanding to this account, 
since the experience represents the finitude of the understanding in rela- 
tion to reason through its sequence of displeasure and pleasure. By re- 
vealing the faculty of reason in both of its manifestations to us and by 
representing the relation among imagination, understanding, and reason, 
the experience of the sublime gives us an aesthetic representation of the 
system of human powers itself. In this sense, the experience of the sub- 
lime can be seen as a search for conceptions of the human cognitive pow- 
ers as parts of a system. This analysis fits our general characterization of 
reflecting judgment as above all a search for systematicity. 

I now comment briefly on how Kant’s account of the sublime conforms 
to his supposition that the deduction of a regulative ideal or principle of re- 
flecting judgment is always the deduction of a possibility. I also comment 
on the connection between reflecting judgment and heuristic maxims. 


The Deduction of Sublimity 


Kant’s position on the issue of a deduction of judgments of sublimity is 
confusing. On the one hand, as already noted, he denies that such judgments 
need a deduction because they do not predicate any property of natural ob- 
jects (CPJ, §30, 5:280). On the other hand, he refers to his explanation of 
the sublime as residing in our own ideas as itself the deduction of them 
(CPJ, §25, 5:250), and he subsequently says that the exposition of judg- 
ments on the sublime has already involved their deduction (5:280). He 
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makes the latter claim because “when we analyzed the reflection of the 
power of judgment in these [judgments], we found in them a purposive re- 
lation of the cognitive faculties, which must ground the faculty of ends (the 
will) a priori, and hence is itself purposive a priori” (5:280). This statement 
suggests that the deduction of the judgment of the sublime consists in show- 
ing that there is an a priori or necessary end that it serves—ultimately, the 
moral end of revealing to us the freedom of our rational will from domina- 
tion by nature—and in showing that we have an a priori faculty (the rational 
will) by means of which this end can be served. If this is so, then the “de- 
duction” of the sublime fits the pattern of the deduction of other regulative 
principles by consisting primarily in the reference to a necessary end and the 
fundamental powers of mind that make it possible for us to attain that end, 
as long as they are considered from the right point of view and thus seen not 
to be contradicted by the limits on our empirical knowledge. Kant’s expla- 
nation that the experience of the dynamical sublime reveals to us a moral 
power of reason that cannot be overwhelmed by any natural threats would 
thus be a graphic form of deduction itself, revealing to us a possibility of 
morality that is not contradicted by an empirical conception of nature when 
the limits of the latter are properly understood. 


The Heuristic Significance of the Sublime 


Finally, Kant touches only briefly on the connection between the sublime 
and anything heuristic, but he says enough to suggest that, as in the case of 
beauty, the matter is complex. On the one hand, he states that “culture,” or 
the “development of moral ideas” and moral sensibility, is necessary for the 
experience of the sublime—without that, what strikes us as sublime will 
strike the uncultivated savage as merely terrifying (CPJ, §29, 5:265). On the 
other hand, as we have already seen, he suggests that the experience of the 
sublime itself prepares us “to esteem” something, even in opposition to our 
sensible interest (CPJ, §29 General Remark, 5:267). So the cultivation of 
morality seems to be a necessary preparation for the aesthetic experience of 
the sublime, while at the same time the experience of the sublime seems to 
have heuristic value for the development of morality itself. As in the case of 
beauty, there is no contradiction here if we understand the judgment of the 
sublime (as a form of reflecting judgment) to be an ongoing process of the 
development of both moral and aesthetic sensibility, in which sometimes 
one aspect takes the lead and sometimes the other. 

In his brief discussion of the connection between the sublime and the 
cultivation of morality, Kant makes a further point that we can consider as 
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a final comment on the deduction of the sublime. The deduction of the 
judgment of beauty, as we saw, consists in adducing a common ground for 
agreement in the shared cognitive powers of human beings, which makes 
it rational to seek for agreement in particular judgments without guaran- 
teeing that such agreement will always emerge. In the case of the sublime, 
we also include in our own judgments “the necessity of the assent of the 
judgment of other people.” This claim is grounded on “a subjective pre- 
supposition (which, however, we believe ourselves to be justified in de- 
manding of everyone), namely that of the moral feeling in the human be- 
ing” (CPJ, §29, 5:265-66). As in other cases of reflecting judgment, what 
this passage describes is the presupposition of an actual ground (the hu- 
man capacity for moral feeling) for the possible realization of an ideal 
(agreement in judgment). We know this agreement to be merely possible, 
for we know that the predisposition to morality, although natural, must be 
cultivated, and is always liable to be overcome by the inscrutable fact of 
radical evil.!9 But, as before, it seems to be Kant’s view that a real ground 
for the possibility of success is in fact enough to make a form of reflect- 
ing judgment a rational activity for human beings. 

I now turn to the two forms of reflecting judgment described in the 
second half of the Critique of the Power of Judgment, the “Critique of 
Teleological Judgment.” 


The Teleological Judgment of Particular Organisms As a Form of 
Reflecting Judgment 


The next form of reflecting judgment to be considered is the judgment on 
the internal systematic structure of those objects in nature that are consid- 
ered organisms. Many think that a theory of the organism is the main proj- 
ect of the second half of the third Critique. In fact, Kant devotes only a 
few paragraphs to this project, and his discussion of the systematic nature 
of organisms is intended primarily as a preparation for his more extended 
discussion of the idea of nature as a whole as a system, which leads into 
a culminating presentation of his moral theology. 


How Teleological Judgment of Organisms Fits the 
General Definition of Reflecting Judgment 


Before we can turn to the idea of nature as a whole, however, we must 
ask how Kant’s conception of the teleological judgment of organisms fits 
his general definition of reflecting judgment as the search for an unknown 
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universal for a given particular. Once again, it does not seem on first 
glance to fit very well. It seems as if we are given the concept of an 
organism—as an organized entity that “continually preserves itself as 
species” (is capable of reproduction), that “generates itself as an individ- 
ual’ (is capable of growth), and that is so constituted “that the preserva- 
tion of one part is reciprocally dependent upon the preservation of the 
others” (CPJ, §64, 5:371)—-and must merely apply this well-defined con- 
cept to particular empirical intuitions. But this impression is misleading 
for two reasons. First, although we can define the concept of an organism 
through these properties, these properties themselves, according to Kant, 
cannot be fully comprehended through the ordinary human concept of 
causation; they are only ideals of intelligibility that we cannot mechani- 
cally apply to our empirical intuitions. Thus, the predicates that define the 
concept of organism are themselves regulative ideals serving for the guid- 
ance of reflecting judgment. Second, Kant argues that the concept of an 
organism in fact serves as a heuristic conception, spurring us to conceive 
of complex natural objects as systems whose parts and processes are ide- 
ally explained in mechanical terms through a concept of causation that we 
can understand, even if we may never fully complete such explanations. 
Such mechanical explanations for purposive processes are clearly not 
given to us, but they must be sought. So although in a general sense we 
are given the concept of an organism, that concept is only an abstract con- 
cept of a kind of system that serves as a regulative ideal for our investi- 
gations, and in these investigations, we ultimately seek mechanical 
concepts of causation that can explain generation, growth, and self- 
preservation, even though we may be barred from completing these ex- 
planations. 

The reason why Kant supposes that organisms cannot be understood 
immediately by means of our ordinary conception of causation is not just 
that they are systems, but that they are systems in which there is recipro- 
cal causation among the parts and between the parts and the whole. By 
this, Kant means that one part is a cause of another, yet it depends on the 
other as well—for example, leaves produce food for the roots of a tree but 
cannot exist and function without the water and minerals delivered by the 
roots. Furthermore, the whole is in a sense both an effect yet also a cause 
of the parts—that is, the existence of the tree as a whole depends on the 
functions of a part, such as its leaves, but the leaves cannot exist without 
the function of all the other parts as well. Kant has these relations in mind 
when he states that the definition of “the principle for the judging of the 
internal purposiveness in organized beings” is “An organized product of 
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nature is that in which everything is end and reciprocally a means as well” 
(CPJ, §66, 5:376). It is not the mere reciprocity of the causation that 
causes us a problem; after all, interaction is a fundamental category of un- 
derstanding.”° But in ordinary interaction, what we judge is that the state 
of one object is simultaneously both the cause and the effect of the state 
of another, so that neither object can be in the state it is in without the 
other’s being in a corresponding state, while in the case of organisms, the 
existence and condition of one part of an organism is not only the cause 
but also the effect of another condition that succeeds it, and the existence 
and function of the whole organism is not only the effect but also the 
cause of the existence and function of parts that precede the existence of 
the whole. In other words, comprehending organisms seems to require us 
to understand backwards causation, which defies the principles of empir- 
ical thought derived from the categories of our understanding. “The causal 
nexus, insofar as it is conceived merely by the understanding, is a con- 
nection that constitutes a series (of causes and effects) that is always de- 
scending; and the things themselves, which as effects presuppose others 
as their causes, cannot conversely be the causes of these at the same time” 
(CPJ, §65, 5:372). But that is precisely what the systematic structure of 
an organism requires. 

Kant’s analysis of our problem in comprehending organisms is now 
indefensible. Kant’s description of generation suffers from a type-token 
confusion: he says that an organism both generates and is generated 
from itself “‘as species,” but obviously what happens here is that one tree 
(or pair of trees) is the cause of another tree, which is the effect of the 
former, and nothing in that situation violates our ordinary understanding 
of causation as unidirectional. Kant’s analysis of the growth and self- 
maintenance of individual organisms—where he supposes that parts of 
an organism assimilate and convert materials necessary for the subse- 
quent growth of the organism (but in a way that seems explicable only 
given the subsequent condition of the whole)—has been undermined by 
developments in histology, embryology, and genetics since the nine- 
teenth century. However, I am concerned here only with the question of 
how Kant’s conception of the reciprocal causation present in an organ- 
ism fits into his theory of reflecting judgment. 

Kant’s idea is that since the human conception of causation is always 
progressive rather than regressive—that is, we conceive of causes as ear- 
lier than or simultaneous with but never later than their effects (A 203-4/B 
248—49)—the only way we can understand reciprocal causation is in anal- 
ogy with our own artistic or technical production, where a representation 
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of a whole precedes and is the cause of the production of various parts that 
are then in turn the cause of the whole as an object. Here nothing is both 
cause and effect of itself, because it is only the representation of the whole 
that is the initial cause of the series, and the completed whole is only the 
final effect of the series (CPJ, §65, 5:372). So we can conceive of the re- 
ciprocal causation found in organisms as if it were intelligent causation, 
or production of parts with the design of the whole in mind, “in a being 
that would possess the causality in accordance with concepts appropriate 
for such a product” (5:373), that is, which is capable of comprehending 
and designing mechanisms for growth, self-preservation, and generation 
that lie beyond our comprehension. 

Yet, for several reasons, Kant insists that such an inference from re- 
ciprocal causation to an intelligent cause is only an analogy. First, in an 
actual human work of art, no matter how clever its design, the parts do 
not become capable of processes like generation, growth, and self- 
preservation (5:373). No matter how clever the watchmaker, he cannot 
make a watch whose parts can repair or replace themselves, or make an- 
other watch (5:374). Second, our assumption that an organism must be 
produced by means of an antecedent representation of its whole form 
and therefore by an intelligent cause is an inference necessitated only by 
the limits of our own necessarily temporally unidirectional comprehen- 
sion of its function, and Kant repeatedly stresses that we cannot infer a 
constitutive assertion of the existence of such a thing merely from the 
limits of our own understanding: 


The concept of a thing as in itself a natural end is therefore not a constitutive 
concept of the understanding or of reason, but it can still be a regulative con- 
cept for the reflecting power of judgment, for guiding research into objects 
of this kind and thinking over their highest ground in accordance with a re- 
mote analogy with our own causality in accordance with ends; not, of 
course, for the sake of knowledge of nature or of its original ground, but 
rather for the sake of the very same practical faculty of reason in us in anal- 
ogy with which we consider the cause of that purposiveness. (CPJ, §65, 
5:375) 


I return to the implication of the final clause of this complex sentence 
later in the chapter; for the moment, I cite it only to confirm the following 
three claims: (1) that on Kant’s account, we are to conceive of an organism 
as a system of parts in reciprocal relations of causation, but to find a con- 
crete conception of the system for any particular organism is properly a 
task for reflecting judgment; (2) that in seeking to find such a concept, we 
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must proceed as if the parts of the organism and their functions were pro- 
duced in accordance with an antecedent design of the organism, and 
we must thus employ a remote analogy with human artistic production; 
(3) we do not, however, have any theoretical justification for asserting that 
such a design, and hence a designer capable of producing it, ever actually 
existed. The analogy serves to guide our investigations into the functions 
of organisms and does not apparently constitute part of the final content of 
the natural science of organisms. 


How the Regulative Ideal of an Organism May Be Put to Use 


We have to speak with some caution here, because it is far from clear 
precisely how Kant thinks the regulative ideal of an organism as a designed 
system of reciprocal causation is to be put to use. In the antinomy of tele- 
ological judgment, which Kant supplies instead of a deduction, he argues 
that we can and must adopt two principles of reflecting judgment that are 
compatible as maxims of investigation, although they would be contradic- 
tory as “objective principles for the determining judgment,” or as constitu- 
tive principles of ontology. In other words, the conjunction of the thesis 
and antithesis “All generation of material things is possible in accordance 
with merely mechanical laws” and “Some generation of such things is not 
possible in accordance with merely mechanical laws” is a straightforward 
contradiction, but it is possible for us to remain committed to the two anti- 
thetical maxims of reflecting judgment that “All generation of material 
things and their forms must be judged as possible in accordance with 
merely mechanical laws” and “Some products of material nature cannot be 
judged as possible in accordance with merely mechanical laws (judging 
them requires an entirely different law of causality, namely that of final 
causes” (CPJ §70, 5:387). Prima facie, Kant’s idea is simply that since 
these antitheses describe subjective principles of inquiry rather than mak- 
ing any assertions about objects at all, they cannot give rise to any objec- 
tive contradiction. Even though Kant presents this idea in the form of an 
antinomy rather than a deduction, it has the earmarks of a deduction of a 
principle of reflecting judgment, which (as we have now seen) demon- 
strates only the possibility of an ideal of systematicity by showing that it 
arises from a noncontradictory and potentially beneficial use of our cogni- 
tive powers. What remains unclear here is exactly what behavior the two 
maxims of research prescribe. Kant often writes as if we know in advance 
that laws of mechanical—that is, temporally progressive—causation will 
be inadequate to explain the characteristic organic processes he has identi- 
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fied; therefore, we must supplement such explanation with explanations in 
which design is the cause in order to find any explanations at all. Some- 
times, however, Kant suggests that the purpose of the teleological appeal 
to final causes is only to advance our search for mechanical explanations, 
presumably by identifying more precisely those parts and functions of an 
organism that really need explanation, but that might not be apparent if we 
did not first think of their function. A remark such as the following suggests 
the latter: “one by no means undertakes to concede reality to” a mere 
maxim of the power of judgment, “but uses it only as a guideline for re- 
flection, which thereby always remains open for any mechanical explana- 
tory grounds of explanation, and never strays from the sensible world” 
(CPJ, §71, 5:389). This quote suggests that the analogical conception of 
organisms as intelligently designed systems is deduced precisely by show- 
ing that, on the one hand, it does not contradict any constitutive principle 
of reality but that, on the other hand, it can lead to an expansion of our 
knowledge of mechanical causation by identifying processes and functions 
for which we should attempt to supply such explanations, even though we 
(supposedly) know that we will not succeed in fully supplying or compre- 
hending them. 


Reflective Conception of Organisms 


If this line of thought is right, then the reflective conception of organ- 
isms is heuristic in a first sense of providing guidelines for the investiga- 
tion of those objects themselves. This heuristic role manifests itself in 
such maxims as “that nothing in such a creature is in vain,” which is an 
instance of the more general maxim of scientific inquiry “that nothing 
happens by chance” (CPJ, §66, 5:376). In the particular case of organ- 
isms, the conception of them as designed systems urges us to look for a 
functional role for all their parts and behaviors, even those that look as if 
they could be explained as mere by-products of mechanical processes 
“(such as skin, bone or hair)” (5:377). The ideal of a purposive system is 
to prevent us from accepting too hastily a mechanical rather than func- 
tional explanation of any part or aspect of an organism, yet what we are 
ultimately enjoined to provide by this ideal is nothing less than an expla- 
nation of the mechanical processes by which every part of an organism ac- 
complishes its function. 

This idea is only the first of two heuristic roles for the concept of an or- 
ganism that Kant suggests, and it is by far the less important one for his 
own purposes. Kant’s primary purpose in the “Critique of the Teleological 
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Power of Judgment” is to argue that the conception of particular organisms 
as purposive systems introduces a conception of systematic purposiveness 
that we can then apply to nature as a whole. This conception of the whole 
of nature as a single system is itself only a regulative ideal of reflecting 
judgment, but it is one that is of profound moral significance as well. Kant 
announces this theme early and repeatedly. The first two sections of the 
“Critique of the Teleological Power of Judgment” are used to introduce a 
distinction between the “internal” (inner) and “relative” (relativ) purpo- 
siveness of objects in nature, the latter of which is the “advantageousness 
of one thing for another,” that is, the service of one natural object as a 
means for another as an end (CPJ, §63, 5:366, 368). After asserting that the 
concept of relative or “external” purposiveness cannot be derived or justi- 
fied from “‘mere observation of nature” alone, which leaves judgments 
about means—end relations underdetermined, Kant turns to the characteri- 
zation of organisms as internal ends that we have just discussed, which 
only occupies three sections (§§64—66) of the whole “Critique of the Tele- 
ological Power of Judgment.” He then returns to the issue of external or 
relative purposiveness, arguing that the introduction of the concept of an 
organism as an internally purposive system that is made necessary because 
of the limits of human understanding also makes it possible and even in- 
evitable for us to regard nature as a whole as a system. He strikes this chord 
as early as section 67: 


It is therefore only matter insofar as it is organized that necessarily carries 
with it the concept of itself as a natural end, since its specific form is at the 
same time the product of nature. However, this concept necessarily leads to 
the idea of the whole of nature as a system in accordance with the rule of 
ends, to which idea all of the mechanism of nature in accordance with prin- 
ciples of reason must now be subordinated (at least in order to test natural 
appearances by this idea). (CPJ, §67, 5:378-79) 


Kant reiterates this claim at the end of the section: 


In this section we have meant to say nothing except that once we have dis- 
covered in nature a capacity for bringing forth products that can only be 
conceived by us in accordance with the concept of final causes, we may go 
further and also judge to belong to a system of ends even those things... . 
which do not make it necessary to seek another principle of their possibil- 
ity beyond the mechanism of blindly acting causes; because the former idea 
already . . . leads us beyond the sensible world; and the unity of the super- 
sensible principle must then be considered as valid in the same way not 
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merely for certain species of natural beings but for the whole of nature as a 
system. (5:380-81) 


After he analyzes the antinomy of teleological judgment, Kant once again 
asserts that the teleological judgment of organisms inevitably leads us to 
a teleological view of nature as a whole: “It is obvious that once we have 
adopted such a guideline for studying nature and found it to be reliable, 
we must also at least attempt to test this maxim of the power of judgment 
on the whole of nature” (CPJ, §75, 5:398).”! 

So Kant’s view is not just that reflecting judgment yields heuristic prin- 
ciples for the scientific investigation of organisms, but he also claims that 
the standpoint that we must adopt in order to investigate organisms leads 
us to think of all of nature, the inorganic as well as the organic, as a sin- 
gle system. Now we must ask what sort of system he has in mind here and 
how this view of nature as a whole as a single system fits the general 
model of reflecting judgment. 


The Reflecting Judgment of Nature As a Whole 


The culminating argument of the Critique of the Power of Judgment, and 
thus of Kant’s critical philosophy as a whole,” is a twofold argument: 
(1) the regulative ideal of the whole of nature as a system, which is intro- 
duced by reflection on the conditions for the possibility of successfully 
prosecuting natural science, can only be satisfied by an appeal to a prem- 
ise supplied by practical reason; (2) practical reason in turn requires that 
we be able to conceive of nature as a whole as such a system, even though 
on first glance the Kantian conception of morality might seem to be en- 
tirely independent of any science of nature. This conclusion is the ultimate 
meaning of the claim, earlier left unexamined, that the analogy of natural 
to artistic production is inevitably in the service of the “practical faculty 
of reason” (CPJ, §65, 5:375). To unpack this claim, we must first expound 
Kant’s argument from natural organisms to a moral system of nature. We 
can then consider how this grand scheme fits the model of reflecting judg- 
ment. 

Kant begins the “Critique of the Teleological Power of Judgment” by 
arguing that the mere observation of nature, guided by no regulative ideals 
or principles, does not give rise to any determinate view of nature as a sys- 
tem. We might see the fallen sea level that left the sandy plain of north- 
central Europe as a means to the end of producing extensive pine forests, 
but why should we see pine forests as the end or purpose of any natural 
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process, rather than its mere effect (CPJ, §63, 5:367)? We might see the 
existence of reindeer as a means to the end of the existence of Laplanders, 
or that of blubber-bearing sea mammals as the only means to the end of 
the existence of humans in the inhospitable Arctic environs, but why 
should human beings live in such places at all (5:369; see also §67, 
5:378)? If we were to view the existence of mankind itself as an end, then 
we might have a reason to look at various inorganic as well as organic 
phenomena of nature as means to that end; but if mankind is not viewed 
as an end, then it seems both contingent that nature should be seen as a 
system subordinated to any particular end and arbitrary to what particular 
end, if any, it is seen as subordinated. The growth of grass might be seen 
as a means to the existence of herbivoral livestock, which might in turn be 
seen as means to the existence of human beings, but then again, humans 
might merely be seen as a means to keeping the population of herbivora 
in check so that the grass may properly flourish (CPJ, §82, 5:426—27). 
Kant also argues that in any nexus of ecological connections, much can 
clearly be explained in purely mechanical terms, and thus does not obvi- 
ously call for a teleological explanation at all. For instance, a chain of 
mountains might produce the runoff that is necessary to water the mead- 
ows that support the animals that support human beings, but the rise of 
mountains themselves may be explainable in purely geological terms, 
which is to say mechanical terms (5:425). So from a strictly naturalistic 
point of view, it is contingent whether we see the whole of nature or any 
subecology in it as a teleological system, and if we do, it is arbitrary and 
indeterminate how we are to see such a system as working—that is, what 
is end and what is the means in it. 

So even if the teleological view necessitated for particular organisms 
makes it possible and natural! for us to think of nature as a whole as a 
system, it does not seem to make such a view either necessary or de- 
terminate. If we are to see nature as a whole as a system, we need some 
condition to make it a single and determinate system. Kant’s next claim 
is that such a condition can only be something that is itself necessarily 
an end rather than a means. In fact, Kant argues, it is natural for us to 
think of mankind itself as the unique “ultimate end” of nature, with re- 
gard to which all other things—geology, flora, and fauna—can be or- 
dered as a system of means. However, as long as this assumption is still 
made on merely naturalistic grounds, we are compelled to recognize 
that nature has apparently neither exempted mankind from its usual de- 
structive forces nor has it made his natural end (i.e., happiness) its own 
end (CPJ §82, 5:487; §83, 5:430). There is no empirical evidence for 
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regarding mankind as the ultimate end of nature, and any attempt to im- 
pose a unique determinate conception of means—end systematicity on 
nature remains empirically underdetermined. 

However, if we switch from a theoretical and empirical to a practical 
and a priori point of view, we can consider mankind as having a necessary 
end distinct from happiness; therefore, we can consider mankind itself as 
an end. Happiness, Kant writes, 


is the matter of all of [the human being’s] ends on earth, which, if he makes 
them into his whole end, make him incapable of setting a final end for his 
own existence and of agreeing with that end. Thus among all his ends in na- 
ture there remains only the formal, subjective condition, namely the apti- 
tude for setting himself ends at all and (independent from nature in his de- 
termination of ends) using nature as a means appropriate to the maxims of 
his free ends in general, as that which nature can accomplish with a view to 
the final end that lies outside of it and which can therefore be regarded as 
its ultimate end. (CPJ, §83, 5:431) 


In the next section, Kant defines a “final end” as that “which needs no 
other as the condition of its possibility” (CPJ, §84, 5:434). This definition 
makes it sound as if a final end is the terminus of a series of explanations. 
But, as Kant continues, it becomes clear that a final end can be such only 
in virtue of its ultimate value, and it is only in virtue of the fact that we 
must regard mankind itself as of ultimate value that we have any justifi- 
cation for adopting a conceptual scheme in which mankind is the ultimate 
explanation of the order of the world. When Kant argues that only 
mankind is an unconditioned end, his argument is about the source of 
value and not about the explanation of existence: 


Now we have in the world only a single sort of beings whose causality is 
teleological, i.e., aimed at ends and yet at the same time so constituted that 
the law in accordance with which they have to determine ends is repre- 
sented by themselves as unconditioned and independent of natural condi- 
tions, but yet as necessary in itself. The being of this sort is the human be- 
ing, though considered as noumenon: the only natural being in which we 
can nevertheless cognize, on the basis of its own constitution, a supersensi- 
ble faculty (freedom) and even the law of the causality together with the ob- 
ject that it can set for itself as highest end (the highest good in the world). 
(CPJ, §84, 5:435) 


What is crucial in Kant’s argument is not just that human beings are ca- 
pable of setting ends and are thus capable of injecting ends into nature 
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when it might otherwise seem unjustified to apply the concept of means 
and ends to nature at all; rather, mankind has and is a necessary end and 
thus injects a unique and necessary end into the order of nature, to which 
all else may be subordinated. The necessary end of mankind is human 
freedom,” and it is the capacity for freedom that elevates mankind into a 
necessary end. Only when the world is seen as a system in service of free- 
dom as itself the final end of morality can the world then be seen as a 
unique and determinate system. Without mankind, “the chain of ends sub- 
ordinated to one another would not be completely grounded; and only in 
the human being, although in him only as a subject of morality, is uncon- 
ditional legislation with regard to ends to be found, which therefore makes 
him alone capable of being a final end, to which the whole of nature is 
teleologically subordinated” (5:435-36; see also CPJ, §86, 5:444). 

Thus, Kant’s argument is that an intellectual tendency that arises out of 
the conduct of science—namely, the tendency to assume that if organisms 
are purposive systems, then the whole of nature must also be a purposive 
system—can only be satisfied by a transition from the naturalistic to the 
moral point of view. At the same time, however, there is also a require- 
ment stemming from the moral point of view itself that the world be seen 
as a system. Kant reveals the existence of this second leg to his argument 
when he states that 


The principle of the relation of the world to a supreme cause, as a deity, on 
account of the moral vocation of certain beings in it, does not do this merely 
by supplementing the physical-teleological basis for proof .. . rather, it is 
adequate for that by itself, and urges attention to the ends of nature and re- 
search into the inconceivably great art that lies hidden behind its forms in 
order to give additional confirmation from natural ends for the ideas created 
by pure practical reason. (CPJ, §86, 5:444-45) 


The theoretical goal of seeing nature as a single system drives us to the 
introduction of the unconditional end set by morality, but at the same time, 
morality itself requires that nature be seen as a system of ends. Why is 
that? It is because morality itself imposes on us a goal that must be real- 
ized in nature, which it will be rational for us to pursue only if nature can 
be seen as a law-governed domain within which this goal can be realized 
because its realization is compatible with the laws of nature. This goal is 
nothing other than the highest good, the summum bonum, or the greatest 
happiness both compatible with and produced by the greatest virtue, a 


goal that must be realized in nature: 
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The moral law, as the formal rational condition of the use of our freedom, 
obligates us by itself alone, without depending upon any sort of end as a ma- 
terial condition; yet it also determines for us, and indeed does so a priori, a 
final end, to strive after which it makes obligatory for us, and this is the 
highest good in the world possible through freedom. (CPJ, §87, 5:450) 


I will not attempt to elaborate this argument further, as it requires a sepa- 
rate treatment, going deep into Kant’s moral philosophy of the concept of 
the highest good.” Here I want to emphasize only that in the end, Kant ar- 
gues that the reflecting judgment of nature as a whole is necessitated by 
both theoretical and practical grounds. The ideal of nature as a single sys- 
tem in which we can satisfy both our intellectual objective of systematic 
comprehension and our moral goal of the highest good is thus the culmi- 
nating ideal of Kant’s entire philosophy. 

Finally, we must ask how this argument ties in with Kant’s general 
model of reflecting judgment. 


Concrete Realization in the Particular Experience of Nature 


Although we may be given the general conception of nature as a sys- 
tem independent of our empirical experience of particular objects in na- 
ture, this concept is an ideal for which we must seek a concrete realization 
in the particular experience of nature that we actually have. This concrete 
realization will be sought through an ongoing process of reflecting judg- 
ment, and for a variety of reasons, it will always be an ideal that we can 
approximate but never fully realize. This limitation will remain whether 
we approach the ideal of a system of nature from the theoretical or the 
practical point of view. From the theoretical point of view, there will still 
be an infinite amount of nature to deal with, even once we have chosen 
the moral development of mankind as the ultimate end of nature, and thus 
determined the means—end order our systematization of nature should 
have. The goals of homogeneity, specificity, and affinity (declared to be 
ideals in Kant’s original conception of the system of science) will thus re- 
main ideals in the representation of the system of nature as the object of 
science. From the practical point of view, Kant will argue that both the 
maximization of virtue and the maximization of happiness are goals to be 
realized in nature, but they are also ideals that we can never expect to be 
fully realized in nature. So from both points of view, the reflecting judg- 
ment of nature as a single system aims to find for the given particulars of 
nature a system that is both a goal and an ideal. 
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Nature As a System of Virtue and Happiness 


Kant stresses that the idea of nature as a system, above all as the sys- 
tem of virtue and happiness required by the moral end of the highest 
good, must be considered as a possibility that (a) can be shown to be 
compatible with the requirements of understanding because of the limits 
of the latter and that (b) is also postulated to have a ground in the exis- 
tence of an Author of nature, but which (c) cannot be proven as a dogma 
of speculative metaphysics. Thus, Kant explicitly argues that the idea of 
nature as a system must be considered to be a possibility—that is, the 
idea of the final end of nature “lies only in reason, and even its objective 
possibility can be sought only in rational beings”; however, even as 
a possibility, it cannot be proven to be a constitutive theorem of theoret- 
ical reason but can only be shown to be a necessary goal for reflecting 
judgment—that is, “the objective reality of the concept of a final end of 
creation cannot be adequately established for the theoretical require- 
ments of pure reason, [thus] apodictically, for the determining power of 
judgment, [but] at least adequately for the maxims of the theoretically re- 
flecting power of judgment” (CPJ, §88, 5:454). But finally Kant also 
makes clear what the ambivalent status of a principle of reflecting judg- 
ment amounts to: it is really the same as that of a postulate of practical 
reason, a conception of the objects of our action that makes our morally 
dictated course of action rational. 


A final end is merely a concept of our practical reason, and can neither be 
deduced from any data of experience for the theoretical judging of nature 
nor be derived from any cognition of it. No use of this concept is possible 
except solely for practical reason in accordance with moral laws; and the fi- 
nal end of creation is that constitution of the world which corresponds only 
to that which we can give as determined in accordance with laws, namely 
the final end of our pure practical reason. . . . Now in virtue of the moral 
law, which imposes this final end upon us, we have a basis for assuming, 
from a practical point of view, that is, in order to apply our powers to real- 
ize it, its possibility, its realizability, hence also a nature of things corre- 
sponding to that end (since without this accession of nature to a condition 
that does not stand within our own power its realization would be impossi- 
ble). (CPJ, §88, 5:454-55) 


Kant ultimately believes that if the realization of an ideal of reflecting 
judgment cannot be shown to be a necessary consequence of fundamen- 
tal conditions of the possibility of knowledge, then belief in its possibil- 
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ity must be shown to be a condition of the possibility of action dictated by 
morality. It would be irrational for us to act as morality dictates if our the- 
oretical conception of the world, as the arena within which we act, would 
make the realization of the ends dictated by morality impossible. What 
morality requires is that any such obstacle be removed: “For reason re- 
quires for the possibility of its end, which is in any case imposed upon us 
by its own legislation, an idea by means of which the obstacle arising from 
the incapacity for conforming to it given mere natural concepts of the 
world is removed” (5:456). Once it has been shown that theoretical reason 
cannot contradict the concept of nature and its ground required for the pos- 
sibility of the end dictated by morality, then the moral necessity of striving 
after this end is a sufficient condition for believing in its possibility. 


Further Heuristic Principles 


Finally, Kant is not explicit about any further heuristic principles con- 
nected with the idea of nature as a system subordinated to the supreme end 
of morality, but one suggestion can be made here. Throughout both the 
second and the third critiques, Kant stresses that nature cannot set a de- 
terminate goal of happiness; yet in his discussions of the highest good, he 
insists that happiness is a goal dictated by morality itself and that it is to 
be achieved in nature. How is this goal to be made determinate after all? 
One possibility is that a view of nature as an ecological system, fitting hu- 
man beings into relations with their environment, can itself suggest av- 
enues for satisfactory forms of life that would not be suggested by the 
purely rational concept of morality but could be endorsed by the latter. On 
this account, nature cannot endorse the end of happiness, which only 
morality can do, but it could suggest means to happiness. But to work this 
argument out in any detail would go well beyond the bounds of the pres- 
ent chapter. 


To sum up, Kant’s initial definition of reflecting judgment as the 
search for an unknown universal for a given particular does not initially 
appear to illuminate any of his examples of reflecting judgment. We do, 
however, get a notion of reflecting judgment that we can use to illumi- 
nate all these examples when we replace the simple idea of an unknown 
universal with the more subtle idea Kant actually deploys: the ideal of 
a system that is given in abstract form but the concrete realization 
of which has to be sought in an ongoing process of reflection that is 
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guided by heuristic principles and that is justified not as an absolutely 
necessary condition of the possibility of any unity in experience but as 
a presupposition of the rationality of our cognitive and moral pursuits, 
which is not contradicted by any of the necessary conditions of the pos- 
sibility of ordinary knowledge. Beyond this, the principles of reflecting 
judgment are ultimately justified as conditions of the possibility of our 
moral pursuits: in the end, it is not just the judgments of the sublime 
and of nature as a system that are grounded in a desideratum of moral- 
ity, but it may be that in all cases, what is required for the deduction of 
a regulative principle of reflecting judgment is compatibility with the 
limits of theoretical reason and advancement of the goals of practical 
reason. 


NOTES 


1. Citations from the Critique of the Power of Judgment will be located by the 
initials CPJ, the Roman or Arabic section number, and the volume and page of 
the text as it appears in Kants gesammelte Schriften, Band 5, edited by the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1913). Translations will be 
from Immanuel Kant, Critique of the Power of Judgment, ed. Paul Guyer, trans. 
Paul Guyer and Eric Matthews (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 
“Reflecting” is a more literal translation of reflectirend than the traditional ‘“‘re- 
flective.” While the latter, with its ordinary adjectival rather than gerundive end- 
ing, may sound more natural in most English contexts, Matthews and J preferred 
“reflecting” because as a gerundive, it better connotes what Kant intended, 
namely, a distinctive activity or use of the power of judgment rather than a dis- 
tinctive kind of content or object for the power of judgment. Except as men- 
tioned, other works of Kant will be cited by the volume and page number of the 
Akademie edition. 

2. Two versions of the introduction to the Critique of the Power of Judgment 
are known. One, commonly known as the “First Introduction,’ may have been 
drafted in 1789 at an early stage in the composition of the work, but it was (ac- 
cording to Kant) not used because it was too long; he later made it available to J. 
S. Beck (see Kant’s letter to Beck, December 4, 1792, 11:394—96) for Beck’s use 
in compiling his Erlduternder Auszug aus den critischen Schriften des Herrn 
Prof. Kant (Explanatory Selections from the Critical Writings of Kant), where 
parts of it appeared in volume 2 (1794) under the title “On Philosophy in Gen- 
eral.” It was only identified as a draft of the introduction to the third Critique and 
published as such in its entirety by Otto Buek in the edition of Kant’s writings ed- 
ited by Ernst Cassirer (Berlin: Bruno Cassirer, 1922), volume 5. The introduction 
published with the book was apparently the last part of the book to be written, as 
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late as March 1790. In my view, the main differences between the two introduc- 
tions lie, first, in their treatments of the judgment of systematicity, to which the 
published introduction adds a new argument that systematicity is the condition of 
the necessity of laws of nature (to be discussed later); and, second, in the pub- 
lished introduction’s emphasis on judgment as the bridge between the realms of 
nature and freedom, or theoretical and practical reason (CPJ, 2, 176), an inter- 
pretation of which I suggest in the final pages of this chapter. 

3. Citations to the “First Introduction” are from Kants gesammelte Schriften, 
Band 20, edited by the Prussian Academy of Sciences (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1942). 
They wiil use the initials FJ, the Roman section number, and the volume and page 
number. The “First Introduction” is also translated in the Guyer and Matthews 
translation of the third Critique. 

4. I have argued elsewhere that the suggestion that the determining and re- 
flecting uses of judgment proceed independently of each other is misleading; see 
“Reason and Reflective Judgment: Kant on the Significance of Systematicity,” 
Nous 24 (1990): 17-43. 

5. In the inaugural dissertation (On the Form and Principles of the Sensible 
and Intelligible World) of 1770, Kant includes a list of “principles of conve- 
nience” that mixes up what he would later separate as constitutive principles of 
empirical thought and regulative principles of reason or reflecting judgment (see 
§30, 2:418). Thus, he did not clearly distinguish between regulative and other 
principles until the writing of the Critique of Pure Reason itself. 

6. Citations from the Critique of Pure Reason will be from the translation by 
Paul Guyer and Allen Wood (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
and will be located by the customary method of pagination from Kant’s original 
first (“A’’) and second (“B”’) editions, reproduced in the Cambridge translation as 
well as in other modern German and English editions of the work. 

7. See Immanuel Kant, Lectures on Logic, ed. J. Michael Young (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), p. 595. 

8. Kant, Lectures on Logic, p. 595. 

9. For Kant’s fullest exposition of this view, already present in the Physical 
Monadology of 1756 (Proposition X, 1:483-85), see the Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Natural Science (1786), chapter 2, “Metaphysical Foundations of Dy- 
namics,” especially Propositions ] and 2, 4:496—S00. 

10. Kant reiterates this point about the principle of homogeneity, or as he also 
calls it, the principle of genera, at A 653-54/B 681-82. He reiterates it in con- 
nection with the law of specification at A 656/B 684 as well as the law of affin- 
ity, or the law of the continuity of species and genera, at A 660/B 688. 

11. Translations from the Critique of Practical Reason are my own. They are 
located by their pagination in volume 5 of the Akademie edition. 

12. See “From a Practica] Point of View: Kant’s Conception of a Postulate of 
Pure Practical Reason,” in my Kant on Freedom, Law, and Happiness (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), ch. 10, pp. 333-71. 
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13. Ihave defended this conclusion in “Reason and Reflective Judgment: Kant 
on the Significance of Systematicity,” Nous 24 (1990): 17-43. 

14. I should note here that my interpretation of aesthetic judgment is contro- 
versial: that it is a form of reflection in which a feeling of pleasure that is not phe- 
nomenologically distinguishable from others is nevertheless assigned to a dis- 
tinctive source. For the most recent and most careful argument against my 
position, see Rachel Zuckert, “A New Look at Kant’s Theory of Pleasure,” Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 60 (2002): 239-52. 

15. The question of how well the deduction of aesthetic judgment actually 
succeeds is a difficult one. In my Kant and the Claims of Taste (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1979; second edition, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), especially chapters 8 and 9, I argue that Kant fails to 
show that the communicability of our judgments (and thus the likeness of our 
cognitive faculties) is actually a necessary condition for the individual acquisition 
of knowledge; therefore, he cannot show that a necessary condition for the pos- 
sibility of knowledge in general is also a sufficient condition for the universal 
subjective validity of aesthetic judgments. In conversations with Valerio Rhoden, 
however, I came to the conclusion that in the actual anthropological conditions of 
the human acquisition of knowledge, the possibility of communication may well 
be a necessary condition of the acquisition of knowledge and thus of the individ- 
ual unity of experience itself. So if the Critique of Judgment is considered a part 
of Kant’s mature philosophical anthropology (as I have suggested in “Moral An- 
thropology in Kant’s Aesthetics and Ethics,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research 55 [1995]: 379-91), then the deduction of aesthetic judgment may be 
more compelling than I initially allowed. 

16. For a fuller treatment of this issue, see Kant and the Claims of Taste, ch. 
4. 

17. Jasche includes the same three requirements as “universal rules and con- 
ditions for avoiding error” in the introduction to his edition of Kant’s Logic (9:56; 
translation in Young, p. 563); Kant then discusses at length the fact that knowl- 
edge is a matter of degree and certainty available only within limits. This discus- 
sion is further evidence for the conclusion that ultimately all empirical knowledge 
is a product of reflecting as well as determining judgment. 

18. For further discussion, see my Kant and the Experience of Freedom (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), chapter 1; “Moral Anthropology in 
Kant’s Aesthetics and Ethics: A Reply to Ameriks and Sherman on Kant and the 
Experience of Freedom,” Book Symposium, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research 55 (1995): 357-59, 379-91; “Beauty, Freedom and Morality: Kant’s 
Lectures on Anthropology and the Development of his Aesthetic Theory,” in 
Essays in Kant’s Anthropology, ed. Brian Jacobs and Patrick Kain (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), pp. 135-63; and “The Ethical Value of the 
Aesthetic: Kant and Alison” (forthcoming). See also Henry E. Allison, Kant’s 
Theory of Taste: A Reading of the Critique of Aesthetic Judgment (Cambridge: 
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Cambridge University Press, 2001), chapter 10; and Birgit Recki, Asthetik der 
Sitten: Die Affinitaét vom dsthetischen Gefiihl und praktischen Vernunft bei Kant 
(Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 2001). 

19. See book 1 of Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone (1793). 

20. See the third analogy in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

21. Kant keeps restating this transition from particular systems to the whole of 
nature as a system (see also CPJ, §78, 5:414). 

22. Kant thought of the works that would follow the third Critique, particu- 
larly the Metaphysics of Morals (1797) and the never-completed Transition from 
the Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science to Physics begun in 1798 (the 
so-called Opus postumum), as comprising the systematic metaphysics that would 
be built upon the critical portion of philosophy, rather than the further compo- 
nents of the critical philosophy itself. 

23. For a fuller discussion of this claim, see my articles “Kant’s Morality of 
Law and Morality of Freedom,” in Kant and Critique: New Essays in Honor of 
W. H. Werkmeister, ed. R. M. Dancy, (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1993), pp. 43-89; and 
“The Possibility of the Categorical Imperative,” Philosophical Review 104 
(1995): 353-85, reprinted as chapters 4 and 5 of my Kant on Freedom, Law, and 
Happiness. 

24. For my fullest treatment of this subject, see “Ends of Reason and Ends of 
Nature: The Place of Teleology in Kant’s Ethics,” Journal of Value Inquiry 36 
(2002): 161-86. 
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UnKantian Notions of Disinterest 


Nick Zangwill 


Many recent aestheticians have criticized the notion of disinterest. The 
aestheticians in question take the notion to have a vaguely Kantian pedi- 
gree. And in attacking this notion, they think of themselves as attempt- 
ing to remove a corner-stone of Kant’s aesthetics. This procedure is 
hardly likely to be effective if what they attack bears little resemblance 
to Kant’s original notion. In this brief note, I want to show how far these 
anti-Kantian aestheticians have missed their mark. 

I need a characterization of Kant’s notion if I am to distinguish it from 
the newfangled notions. In section 2 of the Critique of Judgment, Kant 
claimed that pleasure in the beautiful is “disinterested.” In order to expli- 
cate this claim, he wrote: 


The delight which we connect with the representation of the real existence 
of an object is called interest. Such a delight, therefore, always involves a 
reference to the faculty of desire, either as its determining ground, or else as 
necessarily implicated with its determining ground:! 


Notice that Kant seems to be saying that interest is a sort of pleasure. This 
usage is somewhat confusing, since at other places such pleasure is said 
to be related to an interest. If so, it would seem that interest is not itself 
the original pleasure. However, I don’t think that this is very important, 
since Kant’s notion of a disinterested pleasure is less confusing than the 
notion of an interest. In fact, the meaning of “disinterested pleasure” can 


This chapter originally appeared in British Journal of Aesthetics 32 (1992). Reprinted with per- 
mission from Oxford University Press. 
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be analysed so that the word “disinterest” no longer figures. Kant wrote 
that when one makes a judgment of beauty: 


All one wants to know is whether the mere representation of the object is to 
my liking, no matter how indifferent I may be to the real existence of the 
object of this representation.” 


The idea is that pleasure is disinterested when its existence is in no way 
bound up with desire (that is, a concern with real existence). We might put 
the point in more contemporary language by saying that disinterested 
pleasure has a desire-free “casual-functional” role. Somewhat more ex- 
actly, pleasure is disinterested when the route from the representation of 
the object to the response of pleasure entirely bypasses desire. Pleasure in 
the beautiful is a response to the representation and to the representation 
alone. There are many subtleties and complications with Kant’s idea. But 
fortunately for the purposes of this note, we do not need to pursue them. 
We already have enough to be able to spot a notion that is quite unlike 
Kant’s. 

If this is the good old notion, what are the bad new versions which I 
claim are being confused with the original? 

The example on which I shall spend most time is the bad new twentieth- 
century notion of disinterested attention or of a disinterested attitude. 
Aestheticians who have discussed this idea are concerned with whether or 
not there are interests operative in the activity of contemplation. For ex- 
ample, in his influential paper, “The Myth of the Aesthetic Attitude,”? 
George Dickie interprets the doctrine as saying that it is our purposes or 
motivations in attending to things which divide into interested and disin- 
terested sorts. According to the doctrine, we sometimes look or listen dis- 
interestedly. Dickie goes on to question whether our attitudes to works of 
art are in fact ever “disinterested” in this sense. 

Whether or not he is right about this, we should be aware that the no- 
tion of disinterest in play is quite unKantian. For our purposes or motiva- 
tions are one thing, our pleasures are another. Attending is something we 
do, feeling pleasure is something which happens to us. Dickie is probably 
right if he is saying that it is not the case that there is one sort of attitude— 
the “aesthetic attitude”—-which we must adopt, in order to experience 
pleasure in the beautiful. But then pleasure in the beautiful might be dis- 
interested in Kant’s sense for all that. Whether or not there are desires op- 
erative in the activity of perceptual attention or contemplation is irrelevant 
to the question of whether the pleasures derived from such attention or 
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contemplation are disinterested in Kant’s sense. The existence of desires 
operative in attention or contemplation might be among the more distant 
causes of pleasure in the beautiful without being involved with its ground, 
which is what Kant requires for interestedness. We have a causal route 
from the desires motivating the attention to attention to representation to 
pleasure. Since the desires motivating attention do not intervene in the 
route from representation to pleasure, pleasure in the beautiful can still be 
a direct response to the representation. So pleasure in the beautiful can be 
independent of the desires which motivate the attention.* 

There is something like the above distinction in Michael McGhee’s pa- 
per in this journal, “A Fat Worm of Error?’”°—although he does not dis- 
cuss Dickie. He sees that, for Kant, “disinterestedness” qualifies pleasure 
rather than attention. But he is not so clear that disinterested pleasure is 
supposed to be the kind of pleasure in a representation which is distin- 
guished by a certain kind of independence from our desires or concerns 
with real existence. Unless we see that disinterested pleasure is pleasure 
which is a direct response to a representation and which has no immedi- 
ate connection with desire, we will have no explanation of how it is pos- 
sible for disinterestedness to apply to pleasures and not to attention. 

What goes for disinterested attitudes and disinterested attention also 
goes for various other unKantian notions. To mention two: Kantian disin- 
terestedness has nothing to do with the conscious mental state of being in- 
terested or of finding something interesting which is opposed to being 
bored or finding something boring. And Kantian disinterestedness has 
nothing to do with what is in our self-interest. These notions have nothing 
to do with what Kant is talking about. Kant’s notion of interest is best 
thought of as a technical one. The notions of an interested attitude or of 
interested contemplation, of finding something interesting, and of some- 
thing being in my self-interest, are all quite different senses of “interest” 
from the one that Kant has in mind.°® 

I am not saying that Kant’s doctrine that pleasure in the beautiful is dis- 
interested is beyond question. It may even have irredeemable defects. All 
I am saying is that we should take it for what it is. It is sophistry to change 
Kant’s notion of disinterest and then hope to show that Kant is wrong to 
think that pleasure in the beautiful is disinterested in the new sense. That 
dialectic is skewed. How could it be an embarrassment to Kant? It would 
merely be to make a pun. Interestedness in some other sense may be com- 
patible with Kantian disinterestedness. If we are interested in describing 
and assessing Kant’s doctrine of disinterestedness, these other notions can 
be safely ignored.’ 
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1. Kant, Critique of Judgment, trans. J. C. Meredith (Oxford, U.K.: Clarendon 
Press, 1928), 5:204. In this context, a representation is a state with cognitive con- 
tent—typically a perception. 

2. Kant, Critique of Judgment, 5:205. 1 defend the general idea that judgments 
of beauty are made on the basis of a felt pleasure in “Two Dogmas of Kantian 
Aesthetics,” //th International Congress in Aesthetics 1988, Selected Papers, ed. 
Richard Woodfield (Nottingham, U.K.: Polytechnic Press, 1990). 

3. George Dickie, “The Myth of the Aesthetic Attitude,” American Philosoph- 
ical Quarterly (1964). 

4. Dickie may be right to attack Edward Bullough’s notion of “psychical dis- 
tance.” But Bullough is not Kant. Nor is Jerome Stolnitz. In fact, Dickie does not 
mention Kant in connection with disinterestedness in the paper “The Myth of the 
Aesthetic Attitude.” But he does so elsewhere. Most aestheticians have seen the 
paper as a covert attack on Kant. 

Concerning Dickie’s argument in the above-mentioned paper, I cannot resist 
observing that the fact that one object or event—perhaps a work of art—can be 
viewed in many different ways, even at the same time and by the same person, 
does not show that one of the ways that we view works of art is not by means of 
an aesthetic attitude, or a Kantian disinterested pleasure, or whatever. 

5. Michael McGhee, “A Fat Worm of Error?” British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 31, no. 3 (July 1991). I only saw McGhee’s paper after I had put this paper 
in the post. The editor kindly let me see the proofs of McGhee’s article. 

6. There is more of an excuse for thinking that interestedness has something 
to do with what we have an interest in (such as collecting butterflies), since hav- 
ing an interest in something might be thought to be equivalent to desiring it. Don- 
ald Crawford seems to interpret Kant in this way at one point in his book Kant’s 
Aesthetic Theory (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1974), 40-41. 

7. Tam grateful to Ingo Baumann and Ralph Walker for textual advice. 
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Kant’s Aesthetics and the “Empty Cognitive Stock” 


Christopher Janaway 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Is Kant’s aesthetics vitiated by his claim that a judgment of taste is 
grounded in a pleasure “without concepts?” Anglo-American philosophy 
of art has sometimes supposed so, as in this recent assessment by Jerrold 
Levinson: “That aesthetic pleasure derives from a wholly non-conceptual 
engagement with an object, as Kant would have it, has not been as read- 
ily accepted as some other parts of his theory.”' Extracts from two clas- 
sics of the subject paint the same picture more vividly. Discussing the 
search for “the ideal critic,” Richard Wollheim writes: 


One heroic proposal, deriving from Kant, the aim of which is to ensure 
the democracy of art, is to define the ideal critic as one whose cognitive 
stock is empty, or who brings to bear upon the work of art zero knowl- 
edge, beliefs, and concepts. The proposal has, however, little to recom- 
mend it except its aim. It is all but impossible to put into practice, and, if 
it could be, it would lead to critical judgments that would be universally 
unacceptable.” 


And Nelson Goodman mocks a similar view, 


the time-honoured Tingle-Immersion theory (attributed to Immanuel Tingle 
and Joseph Immersion, ca. 1800), which tells us that the proper behaviour 


This chapter originally appeared in The Philosophical Quarterly 47 (1997): 459-76. Reprinted 
with permission from Blackwell Publishing Ltd. 
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on encountering a work of art is to strip ourselves of all the vestments of 
knowledge and experience . . . then submerge ourselves completely and 
gauge the aesthetic potency of the work by the intensity and duration of the 
resulting tingle.’ 


No doubt people influenced by a reading of Kant have had such thoughts; 
and it would be unfair to commit Wollheim or Goodman to any concrete 
claim concerning Kant’s position in the Critique of Judgment. Neverthe- 
less this is the question I shall ask; is this cognitive vacuity what Kant 
himself propounds as a condition of aesthetic judgment? I shall argue that 
it is not; rightly understood, Kant’s account is hospitable to the idea that 
the richer the conceptual resources critics bring to their experiences of art, 
the better their aesthetic judgments. 

In another essay Wollheim adjusts his view slightly and says that the 
“empty cognitive stock” theory of criticism derives “not from Kant’s 
views about our proper attitude to art and its adherent beauty, but from 
what he required of our attitude to the free beauty of nature and orna- 
ment.’* This implies a strategy for removing Kant himself from the 
“empty cognitive stock” category: admit that his undifferentiated ac- 
count of judgments of beauty demands an empty cognitive stock in 
the judger, but emphasize the modifications he introduces in his 
views about fine art as such. There are two chief modifications that 
might be invoked here. The one Wollheim mentions is the distinction 
between free and dependent beauty (or “adherent,” or “accessory” 
beauty, as preferred by Pluhar), of which Kant says “free beauty does 
not presuppose a concept of what the object is [meant] to be. Depen- 
dent beauty does presuppose such a concept, as well as the object’s 
perfection in terms of that concept.’? If, as it seems, Kant wants the 
beauty of art to be predominately, or even solely, of this dependent 
kind, then he will not advocate cognitively void judgments of art. The 
other modification is Kant’s notion that fine art is produced by a men- 
tal disposition called genius, which can transmit “aesthetic ideas”: 
genius, he says (§49.10), can “discover ideas for a given concept, and 
... hit upon a way of expressing these ideas that enables us to com- 
municate to others, as accompanying a concept, the mental attunement 
that those ideas produce.” Dependent beauty and aesthetic ideas are 
difficult and disputed notions—but they show that Kant at least thinks 
a critic needs to judge the work in the light of some concept to which 
it must answer if it is to succeed, and to apprehend some thought or 
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thought-engendering content conveyed in perceptible or “aesthetic” 
manner by the artist. 

My strategy is different. I want to fight Kant’s case in the arena of free 
beauty: even judgments of free beauty, I contend, do not demand the non- 
sense of a “non-conceptual engagement” with the object that is judged 
beautiful. So even an art critic who made judgments only of Kantian free 
beauty would not fit the mould proffered by Goodman and Wollheim. 

Wollheim thinks that the “empty cognitive stock” idea aims at “the de- 
mocracy of art.” I think Kant’s real view has a slightly different virtue: it 
permits what we could call the “social mobility of aesthetic judgment.” It 
allows, for example, that relatively untutored children of ten can appre- 
hend and judge beauty in things they encounter, even works of art, and 
that their experience and judgment need not differ in kind from those of 
the world’s aesthetic expert on some artist or genre. They naturally differ 
in sophistication and authoritativeness; but there need be nothing lacking 
in a child’s making a fully fledged judgment of taste. The untutored judge 
and the expert critic are on a continuum. The elaborations of critical dis- 
course enable one to see and judge beauty more finely and in more chal- 
lenging material, but should not be mistaken for an acquisition of the ca- 
pacity to apprehend beauty. 

Here is a desirable aspect of Kant’s theory, which is not, I think, suf- 
ficiently remarked. Kant is traditionally disparaged for failing to man- 
ifest in-depth knowledge of the arts, but his compensating strength is to 
liberate aesthetic theory from the constriction of connoisseurship. For 
Kant there is nothing unusual or elitist about the capacity to make aes- 
thetic judgments; it is a capacity contained in the very fabric of human 
mentality. And if that were not so, if there were, so to speak, no way 
into the aesthetic realm from the ground floor, how would we make 
sense of certain higher reaches of our art-making and art-interpreting 
culture? Why should anyone be interested in the difference between a 
cadential trill and a merely melodic or decorative trill, or in when this 
distinction started mattering to eighteenth-century musicians?° Grasp- 
ing this and thousands of similar conceptual distinctions will have point 
only if one already has an investment in the aesthetically pleasing. In 
Kant we have at least the skeleton of a theory which holds that the ex- 
perience and judgment of beauty is the common property of human be- 
ings. I want to show that this theory, once applied to the aesthetic judg- 
ment of art, need not deny or devalue the enrichment of criticism by 
progressive mastery of conceptual distinctions. 
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il. KANT AND SCHOPENHAUER 


First, Kant is not Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s aesthetic theory is char- 
acterized by the notion of “pure will-less contemplation,” as in this un- 
forgettable passage: 


We relinquish the ordinary way of regarding things, and cease to follow un- 
der the guidance of the forms of the principle of sufficient reason merely 
their relations to one another, whose final goal is always the relation to our 
own will. Thus we no longer consider the where, the when, the why, and the 
whither in things, but simply and solely the what. Further, we do not let ab- 
stract thought, the concepts of reason, take possession of our consciousness, 
but, instead of all this, devote the whole power of our mind to perception, 
sink ourselves completely therein, and let our whole consciousness be filled 
by the calm contemplation of the natural object. . .. We lose ourselves en- 
tirely in this object . .. we forget our individuality, our will, and continue to 
exist only as pure subject, as clear mirror of the object, so that it is as though 
the object alone existed without anyone to perceive it, and thus we are no 
longer able to separate the perceiver from the perception, but the two have 
become one, since the entire consciousness is filled and occupied by a sin- 
gle image of perception.’ 


Although Kant is the philosopher to whom he most frequently links his 
work, Schopenhauer scarcely mentions his predecessor in expounding the 
essentials of his theory of aesthetic experience. Commentators sometimes 
note this with disapproval, on the assumption that “will-less contempla- 
tion in the complete absence of ordinary conceptual thought” (my formu- 
lation for the core of Schopenhauer’s position) is some terminological 
variant on a position in Kant, a fact to which Schopenhauer should have 
confessed. But it is not—Schopenhauer can be exonerated for failing to 
allude to Kant here because “will-less contemplation in the complete ab- 
sence of ordinary conceptual thought” is a description of nothing in Kant’s 
theory. 

Schopenhauer is trying to delineate two distinct modes of experience: 
an ordinary “way of regarding things” (Betrachtungsart), and an extraor- 
dinary one which allegedly occurs in aesthetic contemplation. No one can 
be having both kinds of experience during the same stretch of time, and 
what “fills” or “takes possession of” consciousness during the one is 
wholly absent during the other. There is incompatibility and discontinuity 
between the two, as if one were transported into a different world.® 
Schopenhauer introduces a quasi-Kantian theory in which ordinary expe- 
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rience is governed by the a priori forms of space, time and causality, and 
permeated by conceptual thought—only to prepare for a contrast between 
such ordinary experience and the extraordinary aesthetic variety, where all 
the run-of-the-mill subjective forms of experience are temporarily cast off 
so that the experiencer can merely “mirror” the object, in a manner which 
for Kant would be impossible. Finally, Schopenhauer has his own instru- 
mentalist account of concept use, in which all “ordinary” experience of 
the world is will-driven, and we employ concepts in order to control, ma- 
nipulate and survive. Hence our needs, interests and desires pervade our 
“ordinary” thinking and perception, and all our mind’s usual conceptual 
workings must be in suspension if we are to be truly purged of the will. 

Schopenhauer’s view seems a promising candidate for the description 
“wholly non-conceptual engagement with an object.” But Kant’s differs, 
I shall suggest, in positing no stretches of concept-free experience, in hav- 
ing no logical space for any “consciousness” which abandons the a priori 
necessary conditions of experience, and in construing the maker of aes- 
thetic judgments not as some pure, passive “mirror” of the object, but as 
an ordinary perceiving and judging subject. 

With his conception of disinterestedness, Kant requires that the plea- 
sure which grounds a judgment of taste should not be desire-related. But 
here again the divergence from Schopenhauer is sometimes missed: 
Kant’s notion is not will-free consciousness but disinterested pleasure.’ 
This issue intersects with that of concept-relatedness, because concept- 
related pleasures (being pleased that the object before one is edible, say) 
tend to presuppose that one has certain desires too. However, desire- 
related pleasures range from the non-conceptual to the multiply concep- 
tual, all the way from the infant’s gratification in receiving milk from its 
mother’s breast to someone’s rejoicing that a man imprisoned for his op- 
position to an unjust regime should be elected his country’s president to 
international acclaim. We shall encounter desire-related pleasures inci- 
dentally in what follows. But since my aim is to address just the issue of 
“zero knowledge, beliefs, and concepts” I attempt no further analysis of 
disinterestedness as such, nor of the wider issues it raises. 


Ill. DISALLOWED ROLES FOR CONCEPTS IN KANT’S THEORY 


At the crudest level of analysis, Kant’s theory of what he calls judg- 
ments of taste involves a presentation (Vorstellung) in which an object 
is “given” to an experiencing subject, a resulting pleasure or liking felt 
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by the subject, and the judgment the subject makes on the basis of this 
pleasure, a judgment that the object experienced is beautiful. Using “S” 
for the subject and “‘o” for the object, one way of displaying the basic 
shape of Kant’s theory would be as in figure 1. All the diagram’s ele- 
ments will benefit from some elucidation. First let us examine the rela- 
tion between pleasure and judgment. 

A fundamental contrast for Kant is that between judgments that are /o- 
gisch and those that are dsthetisch, A judgment is dsthetisch if “its deter- 
mining basis cannot be other than subjective” (§1.1). A logisch judgment 
is not grounded in a subjective feeling of pleasure or displeasure. The 
class of dsthetisch judgments includes judgments of taste (closer to “‘aes- 
thetic judgments” in a more recent sense), along with quite different 
judgments of subjective like and dislike. Kant uses the vocabulary of 
“grounding” a judgment in a subjectively felt pleasure or liking. I take this 
“grounding” to be evidential.!° Sometimes a felt pleasure simply brings 
about, for instance, an expressive utterance: a cry or laugh is “wrung out” 
of the subject by a feeling of pleasure. But the relation of pleasure to a 
judgment of taste ought not to be like this. A judgment of taste is supposed 
to be an assessment of an experienced object in the light of its giving a 
pleasure of a particular sort, not a sheer effect of that pleasure. Hence 
“srounding” rather than “causing.” This would apply, indeed, to any kind 
of judgment: just as the deliverances of perception and thought provide 
the grounds on which to make a cognitive judgment which attaches pred- 
icates to an object, so a kind of subjectively felt pleasure provides the 
grounds on which to make a judgment of taste. And such pleasure—their 
own—is the only relevant evidence available to subjects. 

Other aspects of figure | are drastically underdescribed as yet. Never- 
theless I want to address the issue of “non-conceptual engagement” at this 
broad level of description. Concepts are absent from the scheme of things 
in figure 1, but we must understand how and why. Kant disallows two 
specific roles for conceptual cognition (see figure 2): (a) it must not con- 


S’s experience 


) S’*s pleasure 
ofa 


tis Che evidential 
ground for 


S's judgment 


(of taste) that o 
is beautiful 


Figure 1. Basic shape of Kant’s theory. 
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(a) | S’s cognition of o as falling 
under concepts F, G, H, ... 


is the evidential 
ground for 


S’s judgment of o 


(b) | S’s cognition of o 
as falling under 


concepts F, G, H,... 


Figure 2. Disallowed roles for concepts in a judg- 
ment of taste. 


Causes 


stitute the evidential grounds for the judgment of taste—we cannot make 
a positive judgment of taste about something unless we are aware of pos- 
itively liking the experience of it; and (b) it must not be what gives rise to 
the subject’s pleasure: a pleasure we have because we apprehend an ob- 
ject as satisfying a certain concept (given also some desires and other be- 
liefs we have) is unfit to ground a judgment of taste, because its causal an- 
cestry makes it the wrong kind of pleasure. 

These two prohibitions are so fundamental that Kant’s aesthetics would 
be destroyed without them. Without the first prohibition he would lack his 
claim that there are no principles of taste, his insistence that genuine judg- 
ments of taste are singular judgments rather than generalizations, and his 
view that they cannot be made purely on the basis of testimony. Without 
the second prohibition he would lose his distinction between judging 
something beautiful and judging it good or perfect. 

The first prohibition is displayed in these passages: 


If we judge objects merely in terms of concepts, then we lose all presentation 
of beauty. This is why there can be no rule by which someone could be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that something is beautiful. No one can use reasons or 
principles to talk us into a judgment on whether some garment, house, or 
flower is beautiful. We want to submit the object to our own eyes (§8.6). 


... all judgments of taste are singular judgments. . . . I must hold the object 
directly up to my feeling of pleasure and displeasure, but without using con- 
cepts. ... 1 may look at a rose and make a judgment of taste declaring it to be 
beautiful. But if | compare many singular roses and so arrive at the judgment, 
roses in general are beautiful, then my judgment is no longer merely aesthetic 
[asthetisch], but is a logical judgment based on an aesthetic one (§8.5). 
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We understand here that a judgment concerning o cannot be a judgment of 
taste if its evidential ground consists in o’s being cognized as falling under 
some concept or concepts. To take, for example, an object that is known or 
believed to fall under the following classifications: string quartet, piece 
composed by Mozart, piece whose first movement is in sonata form, etc.— 
Kant’s point is that no such list of concepts the object satisfies could be suf- 
ficient to enable one to make a judgment of taste about it. An academic not- 
ing of descriptions the music falls under cannot be equated with a judgment 
of taste that declares it to be beautiful, and “holding the object directly up 
to our feeling of pleasure” seems a good description of what would be 
missing in that case. There are no principles of taste; again because my 
judgments of taste require as ground this “direct” inspection of an object 
and this testing of it against my own feelings, there could be no intersub- 
jective rules anyone could use to prove the thing’s beauty to me. Similarly 
with testimony. That you judge beautiful an object with which I am unac- 
quainted is insufficient as evidential basis for my judgment of taste, how- 
ever worthy I think you as a judge. Finally, generalizations which ascribe 
beauty to objects in a certain class are not judgments of taste. “All roses are 
beautiful” might even be true, but for the reasons Kant gives it is not a 
Judgment of taste. (Unless, improbably, it were an abbreviation for a list of 
judgments made singly on the basis of liking the experience of each rose. 
With smaller classes of things such a judgment is more likely: “All 
Brahms’ symphonies are fine” could be a genuine judgment of taste of a 
kind which Kant apparently fails to recognize.) 

Turing now to the other type of prohibited case, it is essential to bear 
in mind the manner in which Kant differentiates kinds of liking (Wohige- 
fallen, §5 title). He says that “the agreeable, the beautiful, and the good 
designate three different relations that presentations have to the feeling of 
pleasure and displeasure” (§5.2, my italics). We like what is good and we 
like what is beautiful, but differently: “in making a judgment of taste 
(about the beautiful) we require everyone to like the object, yet without 
this liking’s being based on a concept (since then it would be the good)” 
(§8.2). In more detail (§4.1-2): 


Good is what, by means or reason, we like through its mere concept. We 
call something . . . good for [this or that] if we like it only as a means. 
But we call something intrinsically good if we like it for its own sake. In 
both senses of the term, the good always contains the concept of a pur- 
pose. ... In order to consider something good, I must always know what 
sort of thing the object is [meant] to be, i.e., I must have a [determinate] 
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concept of it. But I do not need this in order to find beauty in something. 
Flowers, free designs, lines aimlessly entwined and called foliage: these 
have no significance, depend on no determinate concept, yet we like 
them. 


Further on (§15.2), Kant writes “It is of the utmost importance, in a cri- 
tique of taste, to decide if indeed beauty can actually be analyzed into the 
concept of perfection”—and argues clearly and sensibly, against aestheti- 
cians of the rationalist school, that beauty cannot be so analyzed, because 
perfection, like goodness, always presupposes answerability to the con- 
cept of some purpose. Criteria for being perfect are always criteria for be- 
ing a perfect F, for some concept F. Pleasure in something’s being a per- 
fect F is never separable from the recognition that it is an F. 

Thus in general Kant regards a concept-related pleasure as coming 
about in some such way as shown in figure 3. There is a more mundane 
instance of this pattern, where the purpose we desire to have fulfilled is 
nothing but our own perception of a thing of a certain kind. There are 
many species of small yellowish-brown butterfly. The aesthetic differ- 
ence between the Heath Fritillary and the Marsh Fritillary might be neg- 
ligible (and one might rate neither as an aesthetic marvel), yet we can 
imagine a feeling of pleasure that one is seeing the one and not the other. 
There are artistic parallels: a pleasure that one is now seeing a Braque 
painting (and not another Picasso); or a pleasure in spotting the presence 
of a stretto fugue in some dense undergrowth. All are examples of essen- 
tially concept-based pleasures, on which a proper Kantian judgment of 
taste could not be founded. 

As [ have said, without banishing the relationships pictured in figures 2 
and 3 from his analysis, Kant’s whole conception of judgments of taste 
would collapse. Yet it cannot be inferred that such judgments require a 
wholly nonconceptual engagement with the object judged. 


S’s cognition of o as falling 
under concepts F, G, H,... 


S’s belief that F, G, H,... 
objects fulfill purpose P 


S’s desire that purpose 
P be fulfilled 


Figure 3. Concept-related pleasure 


Cause 
S’s pleasure 
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IV. FORMAL PURPOSIVENESS AND THE COGNITIVE POWERS 


The beautiful, for Kant, is “what is presented without concepts as the ob- 
ject of a universal liking.” Judgments of taste are spoken “with a universal 
voice,” thereby distinguishing themselves dramatically from statements of 
mere like and dislike. Now cognitive judgments, of course, do the same. If 
I judge “o is made of granite,” it is not only “for me” that this is so: here 
too I speak with a universal voice. Kant will say that my entitlement to do 
so is explained in terms of concepts: I have cognized the object, taking it 
to fall under concepts F, G, H, . . . , and since there are rules for the appli- 
cation of these concepts, making those rules explicit will ultimately coerce 
into agreement someone who negates my judgment. The egregiousness of 
judgments of taste is that they too claim universal agreement, but must do 
so on the slender evidential basis of the judger’s own felt pleasure. Retain- 
ing our basic structure, we may expand the “judgment” element a little as 
in figure 4. 

It is vital now to explicate “S’s experience of 0,” “S’s pleasure,” and the 
relation between them. For a judgment of taste cannot found itself on just 
any concept-free pleasure caused by experiencing an object. Judgments of 
taste must differ from judgments reporting the like or dislike of a sensa- 
tion which an object causes, judgments whose content lacks any imputa- 
tion concerning the response of others, let alone universal response. With 
judgments of taste there is, for one thing, greater complexity in the sub- 
ject’s states of mind. Kant designates this situation with two of his most 
original and pregnant expressions: consciousness of “formal purposive- 
ness” (or “subjective purposiveness”), and “free play of the imagination 
and understanding.” The meaning of these terms is elusive, partly because 
they are embedded in exposition of peculiarly Kantian knottiness. But I 
shall concentrate on these two passages: 


S’s experience} C@Uses 
of 0 


S’s judgment (of taste) that o is 


S’s pleasure 


is the evidential 
ground for 


i 


beautiful (=imputation of universal 
pleasure in the experience of 0) 


Figure 4. Expanding on the nature of the judgment of taste. 
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with the pleasure in an aesthetic judgment . . . the very consciousness of a 
merely formal purposivesness in the play of the subject’s cognitive powers 
[imagination and understanding], accompanying a presentation by which an 
object is given, is that pleasure itself." 


What constitutes the liking that, without a concept, we judge to be univer- 
sally communicable, can be nothing but the subjective purposivness in the 
presentation of an object . . . and hence the mere form of purposiveness— 
in so far as we are conscious of it—in the presentation by which an object 
is given us. And hence what constitutes the determining ground of the judg- 
ment of taste [can also be nothing but this subjective purposiveness—in so 
far as we are conscious of it].!? 


The determining ground of a judgment of taste is pleasure. And Kant 
here identifies this pleasure with the subject’s consciousness of a formal 
subjective purposiveness. In elucidation of this we struggle with other fig- 
urative expressions: the experience of an object on a particular occasion 
enters the subject’s awareness as being “unified” or as “making sense” in 
a certain manner not expressible as its satisfying any determinate concept, 
but rather as if there exists a special affinity between what is there to be 
experienced and the way the perceiving mind itself works, perhaps as if 
the two were “meant to be” for each other. This awareness of formal pur- 
posiveness is found by the subject to “accompany” some perceptual ex- 
periences and not others, and is a pleasurable bonus occurring over and 
above the ordinary attention one pays to every object of perception. Con- 
sciousness of this “unity” or “making sense” is a pleasurable feeling, and 
on such a feeling alone is it possible to ground a genuine judgment of 
taste. 

“The play of the cognitive powers” describes a mental state in which 
those elements of the mind that arrange and process data to yield objec- 
tive experience are at work, but in a “free” fashion, unconstrained by the 
rules that subsumption of the data under determinate concepts necessarily 
brings with it. Perhaps Kant’s fullest formulation occurs when he speaks 
(§9.9) of “the facilitated play of the two mental powers (imagination and 
understanding) quickened by their reciprocal harmony.” The pleasure on 
which judgments of taste may be founded is a feeling of the mind’s cog- 
nitive powers being in harmony with one another, and being activated in 
an especially lively or intensified manner. This feeling, as Kant comments 
(§12.2), is self-reinforcing: “we linger in our contemplation of the beauti- 
ful” without any aim beyond the continuation of our present state. 
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We have said that pleasure is the sole evidence on which subjects base 
their judgments, and that the judgment imputes a pleasurable response in 
all judging subjects. As Kant is aware (this I take to be the main theme of 
the notoriously tortuous §9), the combination of these two points dictates 
that subjects must also recognize that their pleasure occurs because of the 
harmonious play of the cognitive faculties; otherwise from the subject’s 
point of view there would be nothing to distinguish a pleasure that was 
suited to found a judgment of taste from a mere personal gratification 
which gives no basis whatsoever for a universal judgment. It is the con- 
sciousness that one’s mind is working in some way characteristic of all 
cognition that provides the warrant for the claim about all subjects. Yet 
presumably the subject need not be in possession of the concepts imagi- 
nation, understanding, and so on. Kant says (§9.9) that “the relation that 
the presentational powers must have in order to give rise to a power of 
cognition in general” can be “sensed in the effect it has on the mind,” and 
that this is “the only way we can become conscious of it.” It simply feels 
good to be a mind having this consciousness of the ease and vitality of its 
own working. The subject’s awareness meanwhile must be focused upon 
the object perceived, because only if so focused will the mind’s intuition- 
processing elements (imagination and understanding) be stimulated in this 
way. The subject concentrates on the object seen or heard, and while so 
concentrating feels a pleasing sense of liveliness, unity and harmony at- 
taching to the act of perceiving. 

Although Kant is not always explicit about the relation between the free 
play of the cognitive powers and the pleasure which he identifies with 
consciousness of formal purposiveness, we may hypothesize that the rela- 
tion is causal,'? as Kant seems to want on occasions when he commits 
himself: “in an aesthetic judgment of reflection . . . the basis determining 
[it] is the sensation brought about [bewirkt], in the subject, by the harmo- 
nious play of the two cognitive powers” (1st Introduction VIII 4); and “a 
given presentation unintentionally brings the imagination . . . into a har- 
mony with the understanding .. . and a feeling of pleasure is aroused [er- 
weckt] by this harmony” (Introduction VII 3). If the free play of the cog- 
nitive powers causes a pleasure which consists in the subject’s being 
conscious of formal or subjective purposivness, we may refine our 
schema as in figure 5. Only once we have explicated the basic elements 
of Kant’s position to this degree (in what is still admittedly a rather 
schematic way) can we grasp their interdependence. It is constitutive of 
the pleasure grounding a judgment of taste that it be brought about by the 
free play of the imagination and the understanding; and it is constitutive 
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S’s experience of o 
accompanied by 


The free play of S’s imag- 
ination and understanding 


S’s pleasure 
P 
(= S’s consciousness of formal 


or subjective purposiveness in 
the presentation of 0) 


is the evidential 
ground for 


S’s judgment (of taste) that o is 
beautiful (= imputation of universal 


causes 


pleasure in the experience of 0) 


Figure 5. Roles of “free play” and “formal purposiveness.” 


of the judgment of taste itself that it be evidentially grounded on a felt 
pleasure that arises from the free, harmonious play of those cognitive 
powers. 

This prompts another question for Kant: could there be a judgment that 
something is beautiful which is not grounded in a felt pleasure of the right 
kind, or not grounded in a felt pleasure at all? Suppose that by various 
means | form the belief that some particular house destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666 was beautiful. If | were compared with someone who saw the 
same house, felt in their experience of it a pleasure caused by the free play 
of their cognitive powers, and on the basis of that pleasure judged it beau- 
tiful, the two of us would differ in that I would not be making a judgment 
of taste, and not even a judgment that was dsthetisch—the ground of my 
judgment would be, let us say, an examination of some documentary evi- 
dence, and not any subjective feeling of mine. Nevertheless we would 
both have judged the object beautiful. So far this is not necessarily a prob- 
lem for Kant: we have had no reason to suppose that every judgment of 
something’s beauty is a judgment of taste. 

However, what this leaves unsettled is whether the content of our two 
judgments would be the same. Anthony Savile has recently argued for a 
decisively affirmative answer to that question (Kantian Ethics Pursued, 
5-7). It would be odd, he thinks, to stipulate that I cannot be thinking or 
asserting the same of the house as the seventeenth-century person did, just 
because the grounds for what we think or assert are different. But if my 
judgment about the house and the seventeenth-century person’s judgment 
of taste about it have the same content, then it cannot be part of the con- 
tent of either to report the occurrence of a pleasure or liking in the judger. 
The presence or absence of a subjective liking of a specifiable kind indeed 
plays a constitutive role in determining that one of these judgments is a 
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judgment of taste and the other not, but the difference between them is not 
one of content, only one of their respective evidential grounds, according 
to Savile. Indeed, he suggests (p. 6), in any judgment of a thing’s beauty 
“there can be no reference to the subject.” As against this, many com- 
mentators have assumed that the content of my judgment of taste must in- 
clude some thought to the effect that I like the experience which I have of 
the object, in addition to the thought that anyone who experienced it in a 
specifiable manner should feel such and such pleasure. That, according to 
Savile, confuses a specification of the essential nature of the judgment of 
taste (its being grounded on pleasure) with a description of its content. 

If we adopt this strict separation of content and grounds, what then is 
the content of the judgment of taste? It must be, roughly, that anyone at 
all who experienced the object in the right way would take pleasure in 
it—and not just any pleasure, but one which was the consciousness of 
subjective purposivness brought about by the free play of the cognitive 
powers. We might have a qualm about this if we thought that the char- 
acterization of the pleasure that figures in the judgment’s content must 
be essentially indexical: if the subject must be thinking, again roughly, 
“Everyone who experienced the object would feel this liking that now I 
feel,” then the content of the judgment of taste would after all “make ref- 
erence to the subject” and be different from the content of a judgment of 
beauty not based on personal liking. Given that the only access the sub- 
ject ordinarily has to the “right kind” of pleasure is by feeling it while 
attending to an object of perception, we may wish to construe the con- 
tent of the judgment as including reference to the judger’s own pleasure. 
And we might read in this way Kant’s saying (§11.2) that the relation of 
the cognitive powers “is connected with a feeling of pleasure, a pleasure 
which the judgment of taste at the same time declares to be valid for 
everyone.” My overall argument does not depend, however, on resolv- 
ing this issue. 

Supposing figure 5 to represent correctly at least the overall shape of 
Kant’s position, what more do we need in order to dissolve the idea of a 
Kantian “wholly non-conceptual engagement’? One small feature of what 
Kant says is that the free play of the cognitive powers occurs in, or with, 
or in the case of, or as an accompaniment to (bei, see §12.2, and §9.4), a 
presentation in which an object is given to the subject. The free play of 
imagination and understanding was never meant to constitute the totality 
of any experiential episode. S is perceiving 0, perhaps in a complicated, 
changing environment, in which o must first be identified as an object 
(moreover an object available to other subjects!*) and then fastened upon 
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with sufficient stability for the free play of the cognitive faculties to occur 
and the characteristic pleasure to be felt. These features demand that S is 
operating with concepts in experiencing o. Indeed, by Kant’s own lights o 
must fall under some concepts for S if it is to become an object of S’s ex- 
perience at all. Intuitions without concepts are blind: unlike Schopen- 
hauer, Kant cannot suddenly duck out of this commitment and take refuge 
in some “extraordinary” mode of experiencing objects. So a fuller picture 
contains S’s conceptualization of 0, as shown in figure 6. What is essen- 
tial is that the arrows do not slide around so that the diagram incorporates 
the prohibited patterns of figures 2 and 3 above. What is not required is 
that the component “S’s cognition of o” be absent. Kant’s analysis of the 
pure judgment of taste gives no reason to construe S’s engagement with o 
as non-conceptual. 


S’s experience of 0 
in which 


S’s pleasure 
(= S’s consciousness of formal 
or subjective purposiveness in 
the presentation of 0) 


The free play of S’s imag- 
ination and understanding 


causes 


is the evidential 


accompanies 
onc ground for 


S’s cognition of o as falling 
: S’s judgment (of taste) that o is 
beautiful (= imputation of universal 


pleasure in the experience of 0) 


Figure 6. Fuller picture of the judgment of taste. 


V. ART AND DEPENDENT BEAUTY 


Earlier I mentioned the alternative strategy of capitalizing on Kant’s no- 
tion of dependent beauty, which “does presuppose . . . a concept, as well 
as the object’s perfection in terms of that concept” ($16.1). We may now 
pause to ask how effective that strategy would be. The distinction itself 
aims to split art from non-art, or natural objects from artificial—Kant’s 
free beauties include a flower, a wallpaper design and “all music not set 
to words,” his dependent beauties churches, armouries, human beings and 
horses—and it is rather that “free beauty” and “dependent beauty” char- 
acterize different types of judgment. Suppose my experience of a church 
produces in me the feeling of liking on which I may ground a judgment of 
taste, and that concepts do not obtrude in either of the previously forbid- 
den ways. If I then judge the building beautiful on the basis of my liking, 
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it may be a judgment of free beauty, meaning that my classification of the 
object as a church has not weighed with me in arriving at that judgment 
(not, of course, that I lacked the concept of a church or did not notice I 
was in one). But if the building is made in an extreme or displaced style— 
Bauhaus, or Surrealist, or Islamic—a companion might take issue with my 
judgment: “Much that would be liked in intuition could be added to [or 
subtracted from?] a building, if only the building were not [meant] to be 
a church” (§16.5). Conversely, this astute companion might recognize an- 
other edifice, less pleasing to me in “purely aesthetic” terms, as more sat- 
isfyingly embodying the purposes of a church. 

Now Kant does say (§48.4) that “if the object is given as a product of 
art, and as such is to be declared beautiful, when we must first base it on 
a concept of what the thing is [meant] to be,” and that “it follows that 
when we judge artistic beauty we shall have to assess the thing’s perfec- 
tion as well.” But how decisive is this? First, one species of art, namely 
“music not set to words,” appeared earlier as a prime example of free 
beauty. Second, for Kant (§45.1), fine art is that species of art which “can 
be called fine art only if we are conscious that it is art while yet it looks 
to us like nature.” Should this not mean that fine art can embody its true 
purpose and be perfect only by pleasing us with as little discernible pur- 
pose as a natural object? 

Finally, it looks as if judgments of dependent beauty contain all the 
conditions of free beauty within them. Judgments of dependent beauty 
are anlyzable into two components; a feeling of like or dislike produced 
in the subject by the experience of the object, and (“as well’) an as- 
sessment of the object’s suitability to its classification or purpose. Kant 
explicitly posits two pleasures here (§16.7), speaking of “a connection 
of aesthetic with intellectual liking,” as if we like the church’s pure 
beauty and, in a different way, also like its churchlikeness. So we may 
have a shot at representing the judgment of dependent beauty as in fig- 
ure 7. This need not be as cumbersome for the subject as it looks on 
paper. “To have enjoyed the food, the wine, the company, the conver- 
sation, is to have enjoyed the dinner party’!°—a fairly simple feat. Tak- 
ing pleasure in the church’s beauty and its churchlike perfection ought 
to be no more taxing, nor to feel at all odd: it does not necessarily in- 
volve separate feelings of pleasure. However, on this analysis Kant will 
still be claiming that all judgments of beauty are grounded in a pleasure 
independent of concepts, merely adding to this the qualification that 
sometimes judgments of beauty rest additionally on a second, concept- 
dependent pleasure. 
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Figure 7. The judgment of dependent beauty. 


are jointly evidential 


These various considerations about dependent beauty can only increase 
the force of the reasons for interpreting free beauty in a way which re- 
moves from it the stigma of cognitive emptiness. 


VI. THE CONCEPTUAL ENRICHMENT OF CRITICISM 


So does Kant’s account of free beauty vitiate this theory as regards art 
criticism? At the start I reckoned it a virtue of the Kantian position that 
aesthetic judgment does not always demand the elaborate conceptual 
understanding characteristic of the art connoisseur. But this will be a 
virtue only if we can, first, see how a high degree of conceptualization 
is compatible with the genuineness of the judgment of taste, and, sec- 
ond, show how conceptual understanding positively enhances criticism. 
If we think of genuineness and authoritativeness as two dimensions on 
which a judgment of taste may be assessed, we have to show (a) that 
critics whose cognitive stock is brim-full and actively deployed can 
make pure Kantian judgments of taste no less genuine than those of a 
critic applying a diminished conceptual repertoire; and (b) that the con- 
ceptually informed critic may excel on the dimension of authoritative- 
ness. The second point is crucial: an objector may look at our analysis 
of pure judgments of taste in figure 6 and find the cognitive component 
gratuitous, a cog that does no work—because apparently everything that 
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counts aesthetically is provided by the other, non-conceptual compo- 
nents. We may have shown that the application of concepts to an object 
need not impair the pure judgment of taste. But that is different from 
showing that conceptual sophistication may enhance it. 

Nearly half a century ago Arnold Isenberg gave the following sugges- 
tive example of the relationship between critical discourse and aesthetic 
response: 


When, with a sense of illumination, we say “Yes, that’s it exactly,” we are re- 
ally giving expression to the change which has taken place in our aesthetic 
apprehension. The post-critical experience is the true commentary on the 
pre-critical one. The same thing happens when, after listening to Debussy, 
we study the chords that can be formed on the basis of the whole-tone scale 
and then return to Debussy. New feelings are given which bear some resem- 
blance to the old. There is no objection in these cases to our saying that we 
have been made to “understand” why we liked (or disliked) the work. But 
such understanding, which is the legitimate fruit of criticism, is nothing but 
a second moment of aesthetic experience, a retrial of experienced values.'® 


How do we characterize the second moment of experience, thus informed 
by the concepts of chord, diatonic scale, whole-tone scale, and so on? 
First let us be clear how Isenberg’s listeners differ from others who would 
fit the two prohibited models discussed earlier. Some judgment upon a 
Debussy piece might have as evidential ground simply the cognition that 
specifiable chords drawn from the whole-tone scale occur in it, without 
that judgment’s being mediated by any liking of the listener’s own. 
Clearly such a judgment would not even be feeling-based (dsthetisch) and 
a fortiori would not be a judgment of taste. Or there might instead be 
someone whose task was to spot such chords, and who was overjoyed to 
find several in the piece. But if this person was pleased simply because the 
piece contains certain chords drawn from the whole-tone scale, then that 
pleasure per se would not be a suitable basis for a judgment of taste. 
Isenberg imagines listeners making two judgments, one before and one 
after thinking about whole-tone scales. In both cases they ground their 
judgment in a feeling which is a response to their perception of the music. 
In the second case they now understand and apply to their experience the 
complex concept of chords built from the whole-tone scale. They take 
pleasure in the music heard as containing those chords; the pleasure con- 
sists in the music’s seeming to construct itself in experience as having a 
unified point or significance that can be captured only by attention to what 
is heard; and on the basis of that pleasure they judge it beautiful. The in- 
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creased specificity of the concepts under which the music is apprehended 
gives no reason to think the second judgment any less a pure judgment of 
taste. Nor is there reason to think that some cut-off point must be reached 
beyond which the application of more concepts would altogether change 
the nature of the judgment. An ever-growing cognitive stock is no threat 
to the genuineness of judgments of taste. 

Nor is it difficult to grasp how musical perception is facilitated and im- 
proved by conceptualization. Many general features such as balances, con- 
trasts, and discontinuities, which make up the object of attention in musi- 
cal experience, can be perceived only by a listener able to identify distinct 
musical voices, modulation, antiphony, theme and variations, cadences, 
sonata form, and so on. Possessing concepts of these features is obviously 
the natural way to learn how to identify them. So what I hear may be rad- 
ically altered by the application of learned concepts. There may be a sub- 
tly new “object given in presentation” for me, accompanied by an intensi- 
fied play of the cognitive faculties, and a new pleasure—though not 
necessarily pleasure of a new kind. Superior conceptualization opens vis- 
tas of musical form, enables one to listen at greater degrees of accuracy and 
complexity, enlarges the scope of what can be experienced with pleasure, 
and deepens the pleasure itself. But no amount of such conceptualization 
transforms an aesthetic judgment into the concept-grounded judgment of 
figure 2, nor an aesthetic pleasure into the concept-related pleasure illus- 
trated in figures 2 and 3. 

So Kant’s analysis of the experience required when an object is judged in 
a pure judgment of taste allows for the education of aesthetic responses by 
conceptual learning, and the absurd idea that knowing nothing could im- 
prove one’s appreciation of art is not an idea of Kant’s. Once we see that, 
his vignette (§32.4) of the inexperienced poet can be read as quite judicious: 


a young poet cannot be brought to abandon his persuasion that his poem is 
beautiful, neither by the judgment of his audience nor by that of his friends. 
... Only later on, when his power of judgment has been sharpened by prac- 
tice, will he voluntarily depart from his earlier judgment. . . . Taste lays 
claim merely to autonomy; but to make other people’s judgments the basis 
determining one’s own would be heteronomy. 


In other words, stick with genuine judgments of taste—ground your judg- 
ments on your own subjective feelings. You can advance on the path of author- 
itativeness by allowing increasingly expert concepts to shape those feelings. 
But never sacrifice genuineness for the mere trappings of authoritativeness— 
good advice in art, as in much else, I should think.!” 
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The Idealism of Purposiveness 


Anthony Savile 


I do two things here. Negatively, I rebut a common reading of Kant’s aes- 
thetic idealism; then, more positively, I propose an alternative account, 
sketching a defense against the main objections it has to face. The great- 
est reward that accrues from replacing the first reading with the second is 
that it enables us to minimize the importance to Kant of purely formal 
considerations in his vision of the beautiful. Undue emphasis on that too 
often prevents one from seeing the truly humane foundation that underlies 
his thought in this area. 


The idealism of purposiveness, both of nature and of art, is formally 
stated in the rubric to section 58, but in fact is formulated earlier on in 
the Introduction (section VII) and again in the Analytic (§§10—12). It 
is the doctrine that the purposiveness internal to beauty is without pur- 
pose (ohne Zweck). Contrasted with this is its realism, which would be 
the view that its purposiveness is fully purposive, designed, (mit Ab- 
sicht). The interpretative problem is to say just what this idealism 
amounts to. Once genuine realism is abandoned at this point, commenta- 
tors have usually found it necessary to fudge up something lest we 
find ourselves abandoning purposiveness altogether.' It is largely this 
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challenge that motivates the familiar reading: the beautiful is what looks 
designed, although not for anything in particular.? The point of the 
phrase “not for anything in particular” here is both to secure something 
positive, so that we do not have merely the false appearance of purpo- 
siveness (that is, an idealism that comes to the denial of purpose alto- 
gether), and also to back off from any particular commitment to specific 
purposes by way of indeterminacy (so that we don’t have realism either). 
The device does not sustain scrutiny. 

First, the established reading has to face the question: Is there genuine 
purpose here? Is the “looks purposive” that it contains just misleading? If 
the answer to the first question is “No,” we do not have purposiveness at 
all, be it of the purposeless variety or not. Then the idealism of the judg- 
ment of taste is nothing other than a denial of a place to purpose in 
beauty’s analysis, which is not what Kant wants. On the other hand, if the 
answer is “Yes,” then although we may not be able to say what the pur- 
pose is, there has to be one, whether we know it or not.’ That fork leads 
us back to realism, or so it seems, which Kant does not want either. The 
sharpest way of putting the issue is to say that the idealism of purposive- 
ness, under this reading, is self-contradictory. If there is no purposiveness, 
that cannot be its idealism: if there is, it looks like realism. 

Second, when we reflect on the point of the original introduction of 
the idea, the “seems purposive, though for nothing in particular” view 
turns out to be singularly ill suited to do the work. As I read it, the ap- 
peal to purposiveness is designed to help us answer the central question 
of the aesthetic part of the Critique of Judgment: How can a universal 
claim concerning a pleasure we take in something be properly warranted 
when based on nothing more than the judging subject’s own individual 
response to it?4 Kant’s thought in sections 10~12 is at heart that only if 
the said pleasure is grounded in some purpose shall we be in a position 
to think that the pleasure-giving object would strike others in the same 
way, hence be truly beautiful. The introduction of purpose, that is, gives 
our judgment general leverage. Failing that, we shall be left impotent in 
the matter. Now, if we try putting it by saying merely that a particular 
object seems to be purposive, and that this is ultimately why I find it so 
pleasing, the seeming is, as I judge it, merely a seeming to me. On the 
basis of my own experience, that is the most I can say. Then I should 
only have reason to attribute the pleasure I find in the chosen object to 
others if they too found it purposive. Yet, on the sole basis of its strik- 
ing me in that way, I cannot hope to ground the thought that it will strike 
others similarly. Consequently, the appeal to purposiveness ohne Zweck 
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to provide a warrant for the universality embedded in the claim that 
something is beautiful is quite bleak.° 

One may think there is a reply to this. In general, when we say some- 
thing appears this way or that, we presume that it will appear the same 
way to other reasonable judges. For instance, if I say the sun appears hot 
today, I am not making a remark about myself only, but saying something 
about the appearance that will be presented to practically anyone in the 
vicinity. Nonetheless, I do this on the basis of my own experience alone. 
However, this sort of example can only be used in cases where we have 
antecedent reason to think the appearance of F is the manifestation of 
F-ness, real F-ness showing itself. It must then be grounded in that 
of which it is the appearance. Applying this thought to the present case, 
the appearance of purposiveness could consequently only serve its major 
task provided it were the manifestation of a real purposiveness. Again, the 
purported Idealism would be a camouflage for a Realism of purpose (un- 
der the interpretation which I am attacking). 

Third, Kant himself does in fact identify the particular, real, purposive- 
ness he has in mind, although we may certainly concede that it is anything 
but clear exactly what it amounts to. It is that the beautiful object is pur- 
posive for judgment. At various points this gets glossed along the lines: in 
virtue of its form, the object judged seems designed to put the cognitive 
faculties in harmony with one another. It appears to cater for a need we 
have to make cognitive sense of the world.® This very readiness of Kant’s 
to identify a definite, though vague, purpose itself militates firmly against 
the “for nothing in particular” view. 

Next, once we look away from the case of natural beauty to that of 
beauty in the arts, the received reading makes no sense whatsoever. Even 
construing Kant at his most formalistic, we would be supposing that a 
beautiful painting had to be one that looked as if, in its form, it were de- 
signed for something, but for nothing in particular. How can this possibly 
be brought to match our experience of art, particularly with art of an age 
whose canon of success, unlike that of our own days, was unquestionably 
that of beauty? It is often said condescendingly that Kant was insensitive 
to the arts, but that too easily becomes a weak excuse for not bothering to 
understand what he thought. 

Last, and I take it that this is decisive, when, in the Critique of Teleo- 
logical Judgment, at section 72.5, Kant explains the difference between 
realism and idealism of purpose, he is quite explicit. An object is purpo- 
sive in general when it comes into being as a result of an idea or thought 
of its effects—as in the case of desire, say—rather than just mechanically. 
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That is, purposiveness provides a particular case of the causal explanation 
of the origin of something. Its idealism, by contrast, is purposiveness 
without design, or without a desire, or as Kant puts it, both there and in 
the introduction (section VII), unabsichtlich (unintentional). All we have 
to do is to show that the quite literal reading this gives rise to does not 
simply amount to a version of the contradictory idea just criticized. 

We are helped to see that it does not by various examples Kant gives of 
what he calls external (or relative) purposiveness, where one thing occurs 
for the sake of or to the advantage of another. Droll cases he instances are 
of tapeworms (serving, some say, to correct a deficiency in the vital or- 
gans); dreams (which, he likes to think, keep us alive through agitation of 
the imagination, when otherwise sleep would amount to being dead, par- 
ticularly after a heavy supper); vermin (which encourage men to keep 
clean) and mosquitoes (that give idle savages an incentive to drain the 
marshes); and so forth (all §67.4). All are purposive, but in each case un- 
designedly so, without a purpose, that is. In each case the purposiveness 
is ideal, therefore, not real. 

Evidently, what Kant has in mind is the functionality of these things, 
and he is quite clear that to say that something is functional relative to 
something else neither excludes there being a mechanical, or efficiently 
causal, explanation of its origin,’ nor supposes that the object has that 
property because it has been designed to have it. So, the suggestion that 
we are practically driven to is that something’s being purposiveness with- 
out a purpose is nothing other than its being undesignedly functional for 
an end; and purposiveness is ideal just in case the function in question has 
its origin in an unthinking mechanism rather than a consciously chosen 
end, design, or intention. Then, as Kant says of the purposiveness of 
beauty, “spontaneously, and fortuitously (von selbst und zufdlligerweise) 
it accords with the needs of our faculty of judgment” (§58.2), occurring in 
nature just as a stroke of good fortune. The cumbersome expression “pur- 
posive without a purpose” is thus not self-contradictory as some com- 
mentators have thought,® but is employed simply because Kant did not 
have any handy vocable to express the notion of functionality, which, 
most certainly, he did have. Even today, both German and English still use 
“purpose” or “Zweck’” colloquially to express the idea of function, as in 
“What is the purpose of that lever?,” “Zu welchem Zweck dient jener 
Hebel?” 

Above all, what we have to grasp is that this idealism of purpose is en- 
tirely compatible with the purposive object’s conferring a real benefit 
upon us. Indeed, an object’s being functional entails that it serves an end 
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or a need, and there is nothing unreal about that at all. The difference be- 
tween the two views is only the difference between a function that comes 
to be served as a result of choice and intentional design and one that is 
served naturally and, in Kant’s words, spontaneously and fortuitously. 

In a moment, I shall defend this picture of the Kantian claim, but before 
going on to do so I want to introduce a parallel between the beautiful and 
something else which may occasion surprise, perhaps even seem slightly 
shocking. Some ways of speaking of natural materials are in their essence 
functional. They sort the world’s contents relatively to the functions they 
serve. Thus, to say some stuff is a food, or is an engine fuel, is to hold it 
purposive, although only relatively, Kant would stress, and not as a self- 
contained natural purpose (cf. §64). In either case the purposiveness is 
ideal rather than real, as he uses these terms. The existence of stuffs that 
serve as food is ultimately explained causally, in Kant’s eyes, not by ref- 
erence to any (Divine) design that men’s needs be catered for, or, in the 
case of engine fuels, by any design that motor vehicles should rush up and 
down the highways. 

Noting this, the suggestion I want to canvass is that, as far as Kant is 
concermed, we are to allow that natural beauty is closely akin to food in 
its conceptual structure. Just as it is of the essence of food to strengthen 
the body and promote its growth, so too with beauty; with the difference 
that what it strengthens and promotes the growth of is the mind or the 
spirit, not the body. Beauty, Kant is telling us, has to be understood, at its 
very heart, as a spiritual analog of food. Only if it is that can our critical, 
truth-oriented judgments containing the term have any rational founda- 
tion. 


I now proceed to offer a limited defense of my reading of the idealism 
which we have to do with against objections. The first complaint that will 
come to mind is that if to be beautiful is to fulfill a determinate function, 
such as nourishment, to judge something beautiful will be to bring it un- 
der a concept, namely that of being nourishing, rendering the judgment of 
taste unacceptably cognitive and non-aesthetic (cf. §1.1). The reply to this 
must be that when Kant sets aside cognitive matters as non-aesthetic, thus 
as not elucidatory of the beautiful, the sort of thing he has it in mind to 
exclude is information about the object as it is on its own account. (The 
phrase “keine Beschaffenheit des Objekts, fiir sich betrachtet” glossing 
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“not a cognitive judgment,” “kein Erkenntnisurteil,’ occurs at §58.2). Ac- 
cordingly, to say that something is nourishing tells us absolutely nothing 
about how it is on its own account, but only that in some way or other it 
has this or that beneficial effect on other things (bodies or minds). So, to 
say that beautiful things are functional for us, is not really to say anything 
cognitive (or logical) about them at all in Kant’s sense of the term, for it 
provides no information at all about objects in this rather restricted sense. 
Equally, and maybe surprisingly, neither will judging something to be 
food or fuel bring it under a concept in this particular sense.’ 

The second objection is that the judgment of taste is, on the reading I 
propose, no longer autonomous. It is not determined by our pleasure and 
pain, but by something else external to us. This is precisely the consider- 
ation Kant relies on at section 58.3 to secure our agreement that the pur- 
posiveness internal to the judgment of taste is not real. If the beautiful in 
nature were designed for an external, (divine, say) purpose, then Kant 
says we would not find its gauge (Richtmaf) in ourselves; we should not 
be legislative (gesetzgebend) whether something is beautiful or not. But 
consider now the (Ideal) judgment that something is a food: there we are 
the gauge, in that whether that substance is food or not depends entirely 
on how it affects us. If it does not nourish us, it will not be food. There is 
no ulterior standard in the matter beyond ourselves. Of course, in the case 
of food, we are not concerned with an aesthetic judgment but, by contrast, 
we would be if we had to do with matter that was gauged by its giving us 
pleasure or displeasure. Only, that is precisely what is the case with 
beauty. It is not that we are legislative, or the gauge, or standard, in the 
sense that it is simply up to us to stipulate what is beautiful. Nevertheless, 
how things affect us in respect of being pleasurable is the last word as to 
whether they are beautiful. To see beauty as akin to food, therefore, does 
not deprive the judgment of taste of its autonomy, does not render our 
judgments heteronomous. 

Interestingly, Kant makes a mistake of reasoning at this point. From our 
being legislative in the aesthetic domain he argues that the beautiful could 
not be designed for us in accordance with a purpose, and that therefore re- 
alism is false. Yet, if the very point of such a design were that we be 
pleased, then of course whether an object that was beautiful was really 
purposive or not, would depend not only on its having its origin in the in- 
tentions of the designer but also on whether the intended effects were se- 
cured. We should then still be legislative. The purely aesthetic nature of 
the case does not of itself take us to the denial of realism, as Kant mis- 
takenly supposed.'° 
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A third worry may be that if the beautiful were genuinely akin to the nu- 
tritious, a science of the beautiful might be possible, with principles of its 
own. I think that this danger may be warded off by reflecting that the kind 
of empirical principles Kant had it in mind to deplore would be like the 
chemical or physical or mechanical ones that he thought of as character- 
izing the natural sciences. Given that beautiful things are classed together 
only by a function whose satisfaction generates universal disinterested 
pleasure, there is no reason at all to think that there will be a set of law- 
like conditions under which it is realized. Just to say that the beautiful is 
what has this function does not lead us to expect to be able to find any use- 
ful generalizations at all that might be cast in the aesthetic vocabulary. 
Kant himself even seems aware of this in his acknowledgement that it is 
fortuitous that the function is fulfilled in the nexus of causal connections 
that dominate the world. It would consequently be particularly easy for 
him to allow that the functionality of the aesthetic supervenes upon the 
causal order, and from that vantage point he would find it particularly ob- 
vious that we could not seriously hope for a science of the beautiful. 

The mechanical production of beautiful things involves many different 
principles, and the physical features that are produced according to these 
different principles throw up functional advantages for us in many differ- 
ent ways. On my reading, then, Kant is under no pressure whatever to 
deny that it may require a special talent to produce such things rather than 
the straightforward application of a simple rule. Once we set aside design 
as the productive explanation (in accordance with idealism) and realize 
that the particular psychic functions that the beautiful serves are not what 
natural-scientific principles are geared to, we are bound to think we shall 
do better to apply to the genius than to the scientist in our aesthetic quest. 
(cf. §58.10) 

The fourth objection is that Kant says that purposiveness is the deter- 
mining ground of the judgment of taste. Now, it may be thought, if we 
make a judgment to the effect that something is beautiful and ask our- 
selves what it is that is so pleasing about the object that we judge, our 
Kantian reply must be given in terms of the object having a form that ap- 
pears purposive, even though it is not designed. Yet this cannot fail to be 
utterly neutral about whether it is in fact purposive or not; equally, 
whether it is in fact functional or not. Does this not show that our pleasure 
is independent of whether the analyzing judgment is right or wrong, inde- 
pendent of whether the beautiful has to be genuinely functional for us? 

The answer is that the objection quite misconceives how Kant envisaged 
purposiveness as the determining ground of judgments of taste. It assumes 
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that we have to judge the object of our attention to be purposive if it is to 
be beautiful. But this is not so, being untrue both to our experience and to 
the text. In reality, we do not normally make any such judgment: we sim- 
ply find the beautiful object (immediately) delighting us as we contemplate 
it, and when we ask ourselves what it is that the pleasure is directed at, 
what Kant believes we must cite is the particular form it has. We shall not 
mention any appearance of function. What Kant says—at section 11.2 and 
section 12.2!!—is that our pleasure is or constitutes our consciousness of 
the function. We are aware of the functionality of the thing via the pleasure 
it gives us, and it is in this sense that functionality is the determining 
ground of our judgment. It is not that we judge the object (as represented) 
to be functional and then take pleasure in recognizing it as such; rather, the 
pleasure we experience is naturally (adaptively, perhaps) rooted in our rep- 
resentation’s functionality, that being the way in which it manifests itself to 
consciousness. Putting it like this, we avoid all question of whether any 
judgment we may make about the ground of our pleasure is right or wrong. 
An object is beautiful only if the pleasure it gives us is our awareness of 
the object’s purposiveness, and it could not be that unless the object were 
purposive for us, i.e. functional. The mislocation of what it is that is judged 
in respect of purposiveness lies at the root of the misunderstanding here ex- 
plored. It promotes the mistaken view and blocks the right one. Once the 
focus is shifted, the rest falls naturally into place.!* 


So ends this brief defense of my positive thesis. However, something im- 
portant is missing. It is all well and good to say that Kant believes the 
beautiful is akin to a food for the spirit, but can we say nothing more about 
what this quasi-nutritive function is and just how the beautiful performs 
it? Kant himself is pretty explicit on the subject: a beautiful object is one 
that lends itself immediately to the harmony of the cognitive faculties, of 
imagination and understanding. It quickens (belebt, §49.9), or tones, the 
mind, so to speak. None the less, there is something that is far too vague 
about this and, as it stands, quite unenlightening, particularly when cast in 
the idiom of Kant’s faculty psychology. However, when he gets round to 
telling his reader something about how this mental quickening actually 
comes about, rather than saying what, psychologically speaking, it con- 
sists in, greater precision is on offer. There we see the direction in which 
his mind really moves. 
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The place to look is in the discussion of Aesthetic Ideas, those individ- 
ual representations of intuition that enable us to develop our thought about 
particular themes in enrichingly complex ways. The beautiful object, Kant 
insists, is an expression of an Aesthetic Idea (§51.1).!? It is one that 
strengthens the mind by giving us a new way to think about the topic it 
handles, a new power of thought in dealing (reflexively rather than deter- 
minately)'* with that theme and its cognates, beneficial for us in the con- 
duct of our lives and in our search for self-understanding. Kant is careful 
to say that this is as much true of the beauty of nature as of that of art (loc. 
cit.). The psychic strength we gain is dispositional, of course; through our 
aquaintance with the beautiful object,we learn to think and feel in new 
ways about a multitude of things, not just about the particular one that em- 
bodies the quickening aesthetic idea. 

There is one thing to be said against this: It seems to suppose that we 
cannot give a full account of beauty without appeal to Aesthetic Ideas, 
whereas Kant himself tends to speak as if they are something that the 
beautiful could be brought in to tame, as though beauty itself could al- 
ready be fully understood independently of any reference to them. 
However, this could only be other than a mistake if we could explain 
the ground of the ought that attaches to the pleasure people take in the 
beautiful, the “interest” that is (indirectly) combined with it (cf. §41.1), 
independently of these ideas. We cannot. So, I take it that it is just 
wrong to think of the Aesthetic Idea as something that could be do- 
mesticated, made “cultured and polished” by taste in this way (cf. 
$50.2). What we need to say instead is that the beautiful object is one 
whose representation embodies a universally pleasing Aesthetic Idea. 
Failing the culture and polish that this brings with it, the object may ex- 
press an Aesthetic Idea all right (of an uncouth and rough kind), yet it 
will not be a beautiful one. It is not so much that the beautiful is the 
ready consituted tamer of the savage Ideas, as that, for Kant, only civ- 
ilizing or humanizing Aesthetic Ideas can be expressed by the beauti- 
ful; and unless an object is humanly enriching through the Idea it ex- 
presses, it will not be a beautiful one. These last are all to be understood 
as a priori claims. 

One final observation: It might be thought that I have ignored the as- 
sertion Kant repeatedly makes that the purposiveness he has in mind 
when talking about aesthetic judgment is subjective. How could treating 
the beautiful as akin to spiritual food count as that? Surely, it is an ob- 
jective matter, if anything is, whether this, that, or the other is nutritious, 
be it physically or psychically. The reply must be that what makes it a 
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subjective matter for Kant is not the difference between its being really 
true and merely being held to be so by one who judges. It is that the fact 
in question is essentially dependent on our reactions and responses. That 
is how the notion of subjectivity is introduced at section 1.1 (also at in- 
troduction VII.1 and §32.2), where the representation recorded by the 
judgment of taste is referred to the judging subject’s own feeling of plea- 
sure and pain. The beautiful is spiritual nourishment that manifests itself 
to us as pleasure. Therein lies its subjectivity. 

Still, the objection may be pressed. The last remark is surely no more 
than an evidential matter. It does not make the purposiveness itself sub- 
jective, only the manifestation of it in consciousness. Its subjectivity 
ought to be constitutive, not just evidential. As long as we do not insist 
that its subjectivity consists in being pleasurable along the strictest 
lines of section 1, this demand can also be met. For as we have seen, 
Kant stresses that we are legislative in the matter. It is the strengthen- 
ing of the mind, which at the end of the day depends entirely on our 
own interests and our own judgments, that makes an object purposive 
for us or not. This is a constitutive matter, and in Kant’s usage, a sub- 
jective, not an objective, one.!> 

There does of course remain the large question of whether Kant’s posi- 
tion as I have outlined it, is correct. About that I have been silent. All I 
shall say is that as it stands, it cannot be quite in order. The reason is that 
in the rubric of section 58 Kant extends the idealism of purposiveness be- 
yond the realm of nature to art as well. Now, as he himself points out, art 
is made in an intention, and among the intentions central to its production 
in the hands of genius is the intention to produce something beautiful. It 
may, of course, be that even though the elucidation of beauty requires us 
to see it as serving a spiritually quickening function, the genius aiming at 
beauty does not design his work for that spiritually quickening end. In that 
case its purposiveness will be without purpose even though its beauty is 
not. This is merely a matter of the intentionality of “aim at.” Nonetheless, 
such quickening as his beautiful work effects could well be something that 
the artist aims at in its production, and as we have seen, that is not ex- 
cluded by the autonomy of aesthetic judgment. On the eminently reason- 
able assumption that Kant views the term “beauty” as univocal, it would 
not then be an essential truth about it that it should be purposive without 
a purpose.'© At most we could say it is essentially functional, but not es- 
sentially undesignedly so, zweckmdfig, that is, but not necessarily ohne 
Zweck. What this gives us is neither idealism, nor realism, but indifference 
or neutrality between the two. 
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1. Even Kant appears to experience some difficulty here. Because there is 
no purpose, either objective or subjective, he says that we are concerned only 
with the form of purposiveness. To the casual reader, that is anything but clear 
in purport. 

2. The interpretation goes back a long way, and perhaps it is rooted in Kant’s 
own footnote to the summary sentence of §17. In 1892 J. H. Bernard uses the 
contrast of ‘“‘we judge the form of the object to be purposive, but cannot explain 
any purpose served by it” (formal and subjective purposiveness) with “we have 
a definite notion of what it is adapted for” (real and objective). (Translator’s In- 
troduction xvii Hafner Library of Classics, New York, 1961). More recently, see 
inter alia E. Schaper, “Configurations that appear patterned in conformity of 
parts . . . without our being able to say what the pattern is for, except that it 
seems to be for our enjoyment,” Studies in Kant’s Aesthetics (Edinburgh, U.K.: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1979), 125; also, to my chagrin, my Aesthetic Re- 
constructions, (Oxford, U.K.: Blackwell, 1987), 182, which I here disavow. An 
explicit instance of the move to indeterminate (i-e., unknown) purpose in order 
to avoid the apparent contradiction in the phrase “purposiveness without a pur- 
pose” is J. Kulenkampff’s Kants Logik des Asthetischen Urteils, Klostermann 
(1978), 121. 

3. It would be quite unrealistic to insist in the analysis of beauty that we be ig- 
norant of the purpose. (Cf. Schaper, or Kulenkampff, 121). Were we to lose our 
innocence, that would scarcely deprive the objects we admire of their beauty. 

4. It is this that Kant refers to in the rubric of §58 as “the unique principle of 
the aesthetic judgment.” It is stated explicitly at §58.10, but to understand what 
Kant says there we have to know that by saying the judgment of taste has a pri- 
ori validity for everyone he means only that the subject’s own response provides 
a conceptually guaranteed warrant for an assertion whose truth condition involves 
universal response. 

5. Bleak too, it should be said, is the connection with the thought that if the 
pleasure is not in fact universally shared, it is one that ought to be. Kant shows 
that he does not forget this aspect of things at §58.9. 

6. For instance at Introduction VII. 

7. Though it will be so under a different description, given say in chemical or 
mechanical terms rather than in terms of its utility. By contrast, when a ‘real’ pur- 
pose accounts for the origin there Kant seems to believe there is no alternative 
mechanical] explanation to be had. I take it he is here thinking of explanation ex- 
pressed in the same terms. There is muddle here, but we are not obliged to follow 
him anyway. 

8. For example, F. Heintel, Die Bedeutung der Kritik der Gsthetischen Urteils- 
kraft fiir die transcendentale Systematik (Bonn, 1970), 63. Also Kulenkampff, 
who uses the perception to introduce his own version of the traditional reading. 
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9. It has to be admitted that a consequence of this is that many ideas of 
perfection will not be cognitive either, which would take Kant aback. The 
trouble lies with his not having thought through the distinction “cognitive/ 
non-cognitive” in any detail. If we want to avoid this sort of embarrassment, 
the best thing might be to insist that what gets ruled out is information about 
how an object appears. To say that something is beautiful tells us absolutely 
nothing about that. 

10. So, it would not do for Kant to retort that whether something is designed 
as having a purpose is not a matter of its outcome, but only of the mind of the de- 
signer, and so in that case we should not be legislative after all. We are concerned, 
remember, with things that are beautiful, so there we know that were there a de- 
sign at work in accounting for the existence of beautiful things, it would have to 
be one that hits its mark. And as for that, there we are legislative, the measure, the 
standard, the gauge. 

11. At §11.2 he writes: “Jt can be nothing else than the subjective purposive- 
ness in the representation of an object . . . so far as we are conscious of it, which 
constitutes the satisfaction that we without a concept judge to be universally com- 
municable; and consequently this is the determining ground of the judgment of 
taste.” Again, in the following section, he says: “The consciousness of the mere 
formal purposiveness in the play of the subject’s cognitive powers in a represen- 
tation through which an object is given, is the pleasure itself” (§12.2, my em- 
phasis in both cases). 

12. The only commentator I know of to make this point is Kulenkampff (133). 

13. This is puzzling since aesthetic ideas are intuitions, not concepts. How can 
intuitions be expressed? One way of putting it is might be to say that the beauti- 
ful object expresses an aesthetic idea in that it lends itself to being represented by 
us in an intuition that enrichingly expands our thought about a particular theme 
(a rational idea). The concept of the theme consequently acquires enhanced se- 
mantic depth through this representation. In the natural case it will be up to us to 
discover the representation that has this feature. In the case of art, it will be a mat- 
ter of rightly interpreting the work of the artist of genius. 

14. Kant’s technical usage for a judgment that does not simply bring an object 
under a given rule, but discovers a rule under which to bring it. The distinction is 
not worked out, but if it is to work at all it must be important here. 

15. Kant says at §11.2 that subjective purposiveness is the representation of 
the object without any purpose (subjective or objective). The bracketed alterna- 
tives must mean for a private end of mine, or for a disinct utilitarian end (made 
for achieving F). But the first occurrence is undesigned purposiveness (function- 
ality) for the psychic benefit for anyone who engages themselves with the object. 
Kant moves from this formulation to speak of the form of purposiveness which 
must mean the same as purposiveness without any deliberated, intentionally cho- 
sen end. This is mere undesigned functionality again—what’s left of the idea of 
purpose when you have taken intentional design away (be it for an objective or 
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subjective end). That the functionality is supposed to be carried by formal aspects 
of the representation (subjective finality of form) is an entirely independent the- 
sis, from which it is easy enough to abstract. 

16. It would be a mistake to suppose that the distinction between free beauty 
(in large part natural) and dependent beauty (in large part, artistic) requires us to 
think of “beauty” as being fundamentally ambiguous. The next chapter shows 
how to avoid doing so. 
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Free and Dependent Beauty 


Eva Schaper 


What Kant has to say about pulchritudo vaga and pulchritudo adhaerens 
in the Third Moment of the “Analytic of the Beautiful” has not greatly rec- 
ommended itself to his readers and critics. The distinction between “free” 
and “dependent” beauty seems intelligible enough at first sight, but the im- 
plications of making it in the way Kant does have been regarded for the 
most part with either bafflement or repugnance. It is argued by critics that 
the distinction leads to a trivialization of aesthetics; that indeed if Kant were 
taken seriously, then wallpaper patterns and decorative friezes would have 
to rank higher in our aesthetic estimation than the Parthenon or Michelan- 
gelo’s Sistine Ceiling. This, it is said, follows from Kant’s assertion that 
only appraisals of “free” beauty are pure judgments of taste, and from his 
selection of paradigmatic instances of such beauty: flowers (not considered 
as a botanical kind), humming birds (not considered qua birds), crustaceans, 
“designs a la grecque, foliage for framework or on wallpapers, etc.” (§16, 
5:229), and musical fantasias. All these, according to Kant, “please freely 
and on their own account,” they “have no intrinsic meaning,” “represent 
nothing.” Only appraisals of such configurations are “pure” judgments of 
taste. This, it is felt, is formalism at its most shallow extreme. In fact the 
only readers who have had something positive to say for Kant’s distinction 
and his apparent higher ranking of free over dependent beauty are those 
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who find in it an anticipation of, and critical foundation for, arguments as- 
serting the primacy of abstract over figurative or representational art. In 
their view Kant prepared the way for modern formalism in the sense 
in which Clive Bell could say: 


Let no one imagine that presentation is bad in itself; a realistic form may be 
as significant, in its place as part of the design, as an abstract. But if a rep- 
resentative form has value, it is as form, not as representation. The repre- 
sentative element in a work of art may or may not be harmful; always it is 
irrelevant. 


Both the condemnation of Kant as too narrowly formalistic and the ap- 
praisal of him as a prophet of non-representational art rest principally on 
four claims: 


(A) That he distinguishes free and dependent beauty in natural and 
artistic configurations. 

(B) That the grounds for the distinction of two kinds of beauty are the 
same for nature and art. 

(C) That judgments about free beauty are pure aesthetic judgments, 
judgments about dependent beauty impure. 

(D) That what figures in pure judgments of taste is aesthetically prefer- 
able and more valuable than what figures in impure judgments of 
taste. 


Claims A and C are clearly made by Kant. At the beginning of section 
16 he says, substantiating claim A: “There are two kinds of beauty: free 
beauty (pulchritudo vaga), or beauty which is merely dependent (pulchri- 
tudo adhaerens).” And a little later in the same section claim C is brought 
out: “In the estimate of a free beauty (according to mere form) we have 
the pure judgment of taste.” When a judgment is a judgment of dependent 
beauty, however, “then it is no longer a free and pure judgment of taste.” 
If the distinction thus introduced is to work for nature and art alike, claim 
B or something like it is needed. Yet although there are grounds for think- 
ing Kant makes this claim, the position turns out to be far from clear. 
Moreover, supposing we agree that the claim is Kant’s, it is still difficult 
to see that the arguments he advances or sketches in support of it warrant 
its acceptance. 

Claim D is obviously an interpretation of Kant rather than a claim ex- 
plicitly made by him. It does not follow from claims A and C, which are 
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admittedly his, nor from A, B, and C together, assuming the truth of B, 
which is questionable in any case. So in D we have a highly controversial 
claim on the truth of which both the criticism of Kant as aridly formalis- 
tic and the praise of Kant as liberating aesthetics from the shackles of rep- 
resentationalism must ultimately rest. Yet this claim is not one we can 
without argument attribute to Kant: it is one that could emerge, if it 
emerged at all, only from a detailed investigation of his position. 

What such an investigation reveals is a much more complex situation 
than the simplistic view outlined at the beginning suggests. I shall try to 
unravel it in order to show at least that despite criticisms that may be lev- 
elled against claim B, we really have no right to attribute claim D to Kant. 
If this is so, we shall no longer have to say that he thought that wallpaper 
patterns are more beautiful than great paintings, or, in general, that form 
is aesthetically more valuable when it is pure rather than dependent for its 
beauty on conceptual and intellectual ties. To attribute the particular view 
to Kant is to say that he was aesthetically unsophisticated to the point of 
simplemindedness. The general view raises a host of problems concerning 
the legitimacy of the central distinction between two kinds of beauty: to 
attribute it to Kant is to say that he was philosophically unsophisticated in 
not realizing that such problems existed. I hope to show that Kant was nei- 
ther aesthetically nor intellectually naive, although there is room for crit- 
icism of his position on other grounds. 

Kant explicates the distinction between free beauty and beauty “which 
is merely dependent” thus: 


The first presupposes no concept of what the object should be; the second 
does presuppose such a concept and, with it, an answering perfection of the 
object. Those of the first kind are said to be (self-subsisting) beauties of this 
thing or that thing; the other kind of beauty, being attached to a concept 
(conditioned beauty), is ascribed to Objects which come under the concept 
of a particular end. (§16, 5:229) 


That is to say, the adjectives “free” and “dependent” are used to denote the 
absence or presence respectively of ties with a specific sort of concept, 
that is concepts involving the notion of an end. Exactly what this comes 
to will occupy us later. Here we may simply note that Kant links claim A 
immediately with C: as there are two kinds of beauty, so there are two 
kinds of judgments of taste, namely (a) judgments in which the ascription 
of beauty to an object is divorced from thinking of the object in terms of 
concepts involving the notion of an end or purpose, and (b) judgments in 
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which such ascription is not so divorced. The first sort are pure, the sec- 
ond impure judgments of taste. Among the latter, the notion of perfection 
finds a place. 

What is surprising is not that, having distinguished two kinds of beauty, 
Kant should make distinction between two kinds of judgment, but that he 
should make a distinction between two kinds of judgment of taste. From 
what he has said so far in the first three Moments of the “Analytic of the 
Beautiful” we should expect the ascription of beauty in case (b) to be mis- 
guided and not a genuine judgment of taste at all. The idea that aesthetic 
appraisals of an object are connected with, or even based on, a concept of 
its end or purpose would seem to be a contradiction in terms (cf. §15). 
Calling the second kind of judgment “impure” makes no difference in this 
respect as it still is to count as a judgment of taste, an aesthetic appraisal. 
Any dilution of such a notion by admitting conceptual ties at all is a move 
away from the necessary conditions of aesthetic appraisals as outlined so 
far in the first three Moments.* Whether much or little is made of this ap- 
parent inconsistency in Kant’s theory, it does establish that, in retracting 
the extreme claim of the non-involvement and irrelevance of any concepts 
in judgments of taste, Kant makes room for a type of judgment that is not 
to be assessed by the standards of pure aesthetic appraisals. If this is so, 
there is at least a prima facie doubt about the attribution of claim D to him 
in any straightforward way. 


Free Beauty and the Pure Judgment of Taste. Kant elaborates the distinc- 
tion between free and dependent beauty through a series of contrasts, with 
the result that discussion of one cannot easily be divorced from discussion 
of the other. Indeed pure judgments of taste are very often described and 
elaborated in terms of what they are not, namely impure judgments of 
taste. Nevertheless, I shall as far as possible reserve my remarks on de- 
pendent beauty for the next section since my primary concern now is with 
what I take to be a central problem of this whole discussion, that is, the re- 
lationship Kant sees between free beauty in nature and free beauty in art. 

At the beginning of section 16, Kant elucidates the distinction between 
free and dependent beauty by means of examples. In judging a flower 
beautiful, he says, we take no account of its biological function as a re- 
productive organ of the plant and we therefore make a pure judgment of 
taste. This covers cases both of being ignorant and of having sufficient 
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knowledge of the biological function. In the first case ignorance of what 
a flower “is for” does not diminish the justification for passing an aes- 
thetic judgment on it; in the second case, even if there is knowledge of the 
flower’s biological purpose, this plays no part in appraising its beauty. 
Similar things may be said of Kant’s other examples—humming birds, 
birds of paradise, crustaceans. Of course we may encounter special diffi- 
culties if we enlarge on these similarities. For instance, while it is 
relatively easy to say what flowers “are for” botanically speaking, what 
humming birds or crustaceans “are for” is already problematic, presum- 
ably requiring a wider context which is ecological rather than biological, 
with shades of telelogical arguments just around the corner. These special 
difficulties could be overcome, no doubt, with sufficient care in specify- 
ing the natural ends and purposes involved, whether of parts of organisms 
or of wholes in a wider scheme, or of inanimate objects (Kant mentions 
crystals later on) in the larger economy of nature. 

These difficulties apart, we can say that an appraisal of a natural object 
as beautiful counts as a pure judgment of taste when the object is consid- 
ered apart from any purpose it might have in nature, whether this purpose 
is known or unknown to us, and irrespective of whether such a purpose can 
be justifiably attributed to the object, or is illegitimately read into nature as 
part of a higher design. Whatever the ways in which natural objects may 
be classified or categorized these are irrelevant to an appraisal of free 
beauty. Such objects “please freely and on their own account.” 

Now Kant immediately adds to the examples drawn from nature those 
from art. This raises the expectation that here, too, when we appraise 
something in a pure judgment of taste, all considerations of ends or pur- 
poses with which the object may be associated are in abeyance. The 
brevity of Kant’s remarks, however, obscures the complexity of the prob- 
lems raised by this transition from nature to art. 

As examples of the freely beautiful in art, paradigmatic of objects that 
are the topic of pure judgments of taste, Kant cites—as we noted earlier— 
wallpaper and other purely decorative patterns, and “all music that is not 
set to words.” These objects are said to qualify as objects of pure aesthetic 
appraisals because “they represent nothing—no Object under a definite 
concept,” and therefore are to be accounted freely beautiful. The question 
must arise, then, whether Kant wishes to give the same reasons or apply the 
same criteria for the ascription of pure beauty to natural and to man-made 
objects—whether, in other words, he makes claim B. For, at least prima fa- 
cie, “not falling under the concept of a particular end,” which is offered as 
a criterion of free beauty in nature, and “representing nothing,” which is 
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now introduced as the ground for ascribing free beauty to art objects, do 
not seem to be the same criterion. Does Kant then think that they are the 
same? It might be thought that he must do so if we believe that claim B 
holds. In the passage already quoted occurring at the beginning of section 
16 Kant speaks in one breath of free beauty in nature and free beauty in art, 
jointly the objects of pure judgments of taste. But here the notion of repre- 
sentation does not appear. Instead the notion of what an object ought to be, 
the notion of perfection (or the absence of it) serves as a single distin- 
guishing criterion linked with the concept of an end or purpose: 


The first [free beauty] presupposes no concept of what the object should be; 
the second [dependent beauty] does presuppose such a concept and, with it, 
an answering perfection of the object. Those of the first kind are said to be 
(self-subsisting) beauties of this or that thing; the other kind of beauty, be- 
ing attached to a concept (conditioned beauty), is ascribed to Objects which 
come under the concept of a particular end. 


How, if at all, do these various suggestions hang together? 

If claim B is to stand, the identity of those conditions under which an 
object is to count as freely beautiful in nature and in art alike must be es- 
tablished; or, if not identity, a close logical relationship, or, to put it no 
higher, a close analogy. We do not get much help here from Kant’s own 
formulations, which are thin on the ground and, where they occur, very 
compressed. We might, however, try a number of possible readings of 
what could be the relationship between the formulae “‘presupposing no 
concept,” “not falling under the concept of a particular end,” and “repre- 
senting nothing.” Schematically, four possibilities suggest themselves: 


(1) The notion of “representing nothing” could be seen as somehow 
subordinate to the notion of “not falling under the concept of an 
end.” 

Conversely, “not falling under the concept of an end” could be seen 
as subordinate to “representing nothing.” 

(3) The two notions “representing nothing” and “not falling under the 
concept of an end” could be seen as differentiations within the gen- 
eral idea of “presupposing no concept of what the object should 
be,” applying to art and to nature respectively. 

“Representing nothing” and “not falling under the concept of an 
end” could be taken to be jointly implied by “presupposing no con- 
cept of what the object should be,” without any distinctive assign- 
ment of each of these two notions to the spheres of art and nature. 


(2 


— 


(4 


— 
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The first two possibilities may seem prima facie improbable for the 
very reason that they make no reference to the absence or presence of the 
notion of perfection (“what an object should be”) that figures so promi- 
nently in Kant’s account. For the same reason the last two possibilities ap- 
pear more promising. Of all four it is true, I believe, that the notion of rep- 
resentation cannot bear the usual sense of “portrayal” or “depiction.” 

It seems clear when we turn to interpretation (1) that we could think of 
“representing nothing” as subordinate to “not falling under the concept of 
an end” only if we gave up the idea that to represent something is to de- 
pict it. Then we could say, admittedly with some strain on our language, 
that “not falling under the concept of an end or purpose” is the criterion 
we use in ascribing free beauty to nature or to art, but in the latter case 
“not falling under concepts” is specified as “representing nothing.” So 
that if x is a man-made object appraised in a pure judgment of taste, x does 
not represent anything in the sense of bringing whatever is perceived as 
its form under the concept of an end for which this form could be taken as 
a representation. If this were Kant’s view, “representing nothing” could be 
seen as a criterion for free beauty in art which is based on the general con- 
dition of “not falling under the concept of an end.” But this works only if 
“depiction” is not part of the meaning of “representation.” It would hardly 
do to say that pure beauty in art is pure because the form of the thing does 
not depict any ends and purposes under which the object might be con- 
sidered. 

The first interpretation is not, then, one which would be either easy or 
congenial to defend, although it must count as a possible if implausible ac- 
count of Kant’s statements in section 16, where examples are introduced 
with criteria for nature in terms of the absence of concepts of ends, and for 
art in terms of representing nothing. But if this first suggestion leads us to 
say odd things about freely beautiful objects in art its converse, interpreta- 
tion (2), leads us to say even odder things about freely beautiful things in 
nature. For this second view would hold that the same condition is 
involved for both beauty in nature and beauty in art despite the discrepancy 
in Kant’s formulation, because “not falling under the concept of an end” 
could be understood as exemplifying for nature the general condition of 
“representing nothing.” For instance, if we called a flower freely beautiful 
because considerations of its end do not enter into the pleasure derived 
from its form we should have to take this to mean that the flower does not 
appear to us as the reproductive organ of the plant and does not represent 
in its form the end or purpose of the flower. Again some sense could be 
made of this, given a little conceptual ingenuity, but only if “representing” 
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were divorced from “depicting.” To say that a flower, when considered for 
its free beauty, is ipso facto not depicting its biological end or purpose 
would be nonsensical: nobody wants to say that flowers when considered 
as biologically functional depict their end. 

So these first two suggestions are candidates for consideration only if 
the notion of representation is divorced from that of depicting. Yet it is just 
this sense of picturing that all adherents of the view that Kant anticipated 
attitudes towards nonfigurative art must attribute to him. 

We noted earlier that neither of the interpretations just sketched found 
a place for the crucial notion of “not presupposing a concept of what the 
object should be.” The third interpretation, by contrast, does. For on this 
view we are to think of the idea of “presupposing no concept of what the 
object should be” as differently exemplified in nature and art. The general 
condition holds for both with specific differences taken care of by differ- 
entiating between “not falling under the concept of an end” (natural ob- 
jects) and “representing nothing” (art works). That is to say, judging 
something to be freely beautiful in nature is to disregard what the object 
could or should be, and this takes the form of disregarding its natural end 
or function; and judging something to be freely beautiful in art is to dis- 
regard what the object could or should be, and this takes the form of dis- 
regarding what it could or might be in its representational aspect. Beauty 
in nature is free when what the flower could be seen as is not part of the 
appraisal; beauty in art is free when what a man-made object could be 
seen as representing is disregarded. 

Here we seem to have at last a plausible rendering of Kant’s point, so 
obvious indeed that to labor it may appear pedantic. Nevertheless, I am 
not satisfied with it, and for a number of reasons. Clearly a lot more work 
would have to be done on relating the notions of “falling under the con- 
cept of an end” and “representing nothing” to the notion of perfection. It 
might be said that the notion of perfection has in any case a notoriously 
problematic role in Kant’s scheme. This is so, but my difficulties lie in a 
rather different direction. In flowers, crustaceans, and other natural ob- 
jects we are, so the suggestion runs, to disregard the biological, ecologi- 
cal, or even cosmological ends that these objects have; similarly, in art, for 
example wallpaper patterns, and so forth, we are to disregard what these 
patterns represent or that they represent—if, that is, they represent at all. 
This underlies the asymmetry between nature and art with respect to aes- 
thetic appraisal rather more strongly that the attempt to bring them under 
the same general condition (i.e. “not presupposing a concept of what the 
object ought to be”) would allow. All the examples from nature that Kant 
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cites, and presumably all those we could supply, have natural ends and 
purposes which, in the pure aesthetic judgment, can be disregarded. There 
is none which could not, if desired, be seen under the concept of an end. 
If what makes some natural objects, for example flowers, freely beautiful 
is connected with the particular attitude we take up towards them, involv- 
ing the exclusion of ends or purposes, then there seems to be no reason 
why this should not hold for a// natural objects. Now in man-made things 
the position is markedly different if we assume that the criterion of “not 
representing anything” specified for art the idea of presupposing no con- 
cept of what the object ought to be, as “not falling under the concept of an 
end” does for nature. It is certainly not the case that all human artifacts can 
be seen as representing something, so there can be no question of disre- 
garding this feature of them in pure aesthetic appraisals. Of some art ob- 
jects, notably of the kind Kant himself cites, it is true to say that disre- 
garding their representational character cannot arise, simply because 
“representation” in the sense in which it would be analogous to “not 
falling under concepts of ends” in nature is not involved at all. In “pure” 
music, for example, we do not have to suspend any representational ties 
in order to achieve a pure judgment of taste because there are none: in 
such cases, only the pure judgment of taste would be appropriate. So it 
seems that on the present interpretation nature presents a different picture 
from art. All natural objects could be seen as freely beautiful if we disre- 
gard their purposes, but none actually forces this attitude upon us. Among 
human artifacts, by contrast, there are some that seem to lend themselves 
only to pure aesthetic appraisals, whilst others might allow for both pure 
and impure judgments aeons to whether or not we disregard the rep- 
resentational aspect. 

On interpretation (3), then, when Kant says “there are two kinds of 
beauty” we should have to read this as elliptical for “things can be ap- 
praised aesthetically in two ways,” that is either by disregarding pur- 
pose and representation, or by paying attention to them in nature and art 
respectively. If this is so, however, much of what Kant says later on the 
beauty of man, for example, in analogy with the beauty of a building 
qua church, has to go. Both could be experienced and judged as freely 
or dependently beautiful. There is, on this view, nothing in flowers that 
makes them intrinsically freely beautiful, for they are, biologically 
speaking, no less under a particular concept of purpose than men or 
buildings are under their particular concepts. Yet Kant would want to 
say that treating human beauty or the beauty of churches without seeing 
men or churches as men or churches would lead to very odd aesthetic 
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assessments, namely pure judgments of taste wherein fact impure judg- 
ments are called for. 

There is a further objection to interpretation (3). The notions of “falling 
under the concept of an end” and “representing nothing” were supposed 
to bring out what to disregard in nature and in art respectively when pure 
aesthetic appraisals are at stake: purpose or its absence is relevant to na- 
ture alone, representations or its absence to art alone. But this rigid sepa- 
ration does not work. For it is clear that it is not only in the context of ap- 
praising natural objects that we may have to disregard or bracket off what 
they are for. Even wallpapers have a function—that is of covering our 
walls pleasantly and appropriately—which plays no part in our assess- 
ment of them as freely beautiful. Decorative patterns have purposes as 
flowers or humming birds have, though in the context of human use rather 
than in nature’s economy. The third interpretation fails to make good the 
claim to have found to differentiating criteria under the general condition 
of “what an object ought to be.” 

It seems to me that Kant holds this third view, at least for some of the 
time, and if he is not consistent, this may be because he did not distinguish 
it from the view which I have labelled interpretation (4). There is, in fact, 
direct evidence that at times he was thinking along the lines of this last in- 
terpretation. In a passage that applies equally to free beauty in nature and 
to free beauty in art he says: “In the estimate of free beauty (according to 
mere form) we have the pure judgment of taste. No concept is here pre- 
supposed of any end for which the manifold should serve the given Ob- 
ject, and which the latter, therefore, should represent . . .” (§16, 5:229/230, 
my italics). Representation here must be representation of a presumed 
end, and then we seem to get something like possibility (2) where “not 
falling under the concept of an end” was to be seen as an instance of “rep- 
resenting nothing.” We now, therefore, have a view that can avoid the dif- 
ficulties of (2) whilst bringing in the important notion of perfection, of 
what an object should be. Reading the quoted passage in the light not of 
(2) but of (4), we have to consider the possibility that “representing noth- 
ing” and “not falling under the concept of an end” may be jointly implied 
in some sense by “presupposing no concept of what the object should be.” 

Once again we have to divorce “representation” from “depiction.” For 
we now get, for nature, that things are freely beautiful when they are not, 
in our appraisals, bound up with the concepts of their natural ends or pur- 
poses and therefore represent nothing. And, conversely, when we appraise 
a natural object for the beauty it has as exemplifying its end or purpose 
we pass an impure judgment of taste and appraise the object as represent- 
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ing its purpose, not as just having it. Obviously “representation” now does 
not mean presenting a picture or likeness of the purpose or end, but em- 
bodying the end so that its possible perfection, “what the object ought to 
be” shines through. If this holds for nature it must, on reading (4), hold for 
art also. Although it is by no means clear that Kant consistently excludes 
connotations of “depicting” from his conception of dependent beauty it 
seems at least possible to do so. (I shall try to show this later.) Appraising 
a man-made object as freely beautiful would be, as it is in the case of nat- 
ural objects, appraising it with no regard to the concept of an end under 
which it may or may not fall, and therefore as representing nothing. Here, 
too, we could remove the connotation of “depicting” from “representing” 
by thinking of those situations in which the mad-made object could be 
seen both as under the concept of an end (wallpaper patterns have a pur- 
pose or function qua wallpaper, etc.), and without such ends being rele- 
vant to the appraisal, so that “representing nothing” would have no 
connection with what the pattern might or might not depict, for example 
flowers or leaves. What, if anything, is depicted is irrelevant, simply be- 
cause the status of being freely beautiful can be granted solely on the 
grounds of fulfillment of the general condition, namely “not presupposing 
a concept of what the object ought to be, or should be.” 

In view of the advantages of relative clarity and consistency offered by 
the fourth interpretation we might hope to attribute it to Kant as his con- 
sidered position. But the difficulties are still great, and they appear with 
special force when we turn to his treatment of dependent beauty in the 
impure judgment of taste. The pleasing symmetry of nature and art that 
the fourth interpretation seemed to establish must be put into question 
again. 


Dependent Beauty and the Impure Judgment of Taste. In our discussion of 
four views of the sort of relationship between things in nature and prod- 
ucts of art Kant might have had in mind, a particular conception of how 
free beauty is related to dependent beauty seemed to emerge: with respect 
to any object of aesthetic appraisal it ought to be possible to make both 
pure and impure judgments of taste. For whether we think of the object’s 
beauty as free or not free depends on our attitude towards the object, on 
whether or not we disregard or keep in abeyance any idea of the object as 
falling under “final” concepts or the concept of perfection. To whatever 
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we can ascribe dependent beauty we can also in principle ascribe free 
beauty and vice versa. However, Kant also says things which suggest that 
sometimes he took the rather different view that some objects, whether 
natural or man-made, intrinsically possess free beauty while others intrin- 
sically possess dependent beauty. Or perhaps we should say that some 
things are intrinsically the topic of pure judgments of taste, others of im- 
pure ones only. 

This is especially clear in the case of man; but man, of course, occupies 
a unique position in Kant’s scheme. He both belongs to a natural species 
and is a member of the “kingdom of ends”; moreover of man only is it 
possible to speak of an ideal of perfection, an ideal therefore of dependent 
beauty. It would take us too far from the topic of this paper to consider 
what the distinctiveness of man as a subject of aesthetic appraisals of the 
impure kind exactly amounts to, but it is obvious that human beauty does 
not fall easily or unambiguously into the realm of nature, and even less 
into that of art. The point is relevant to a general question that can be 
raised here about dependent beauty. That is, do we, according to Kant, 
consider products of nature and art for their beauty because we think of 
them in terms of what they can be or ought to be, or is it rather because 
these objects are already inextricably tied to teleological concepts that 
when we predicate beauty of them we relate such beauty to an idea of per- 
fection? On the first alternative, the notion of perfection arises because we 
look at something aesthetically; on the second, certain objects—those 
which already stand under the concept of perfection—force upon us a cer- 
tain kind of aesthetic appraisal, namely the kind which ascribes dependent 
beauty. 

Now the strong emphasis Kant places on human (dependent) beauty 
makes it difficult to distinguish and keep on parallel lines those arguments 
that might be relevant to nature and those relevant to art. For human 
beauty does not fit either category without strain. Since men share with, 
say, flowers membership of a natural order of things, it seems we ought at 
least to be able to ask why what holds for one should not hold for the 
other. If flowers may be the subject of pure judgments of taste when we 
disregard their biological function, and hence a conception of perfection 
of their kind, so it ought to be with man. It ought, in general, to be possi- 
ble in each case to disregard the conceptual framework attached to them 
as species or kinds. Even if there is more to man than his being of a natu- 
ral kind, as is presumably not the case with flowers, the ties of each with 
natural ends should make for parallel treatment of them as objects of pos- 
sible pure judgments of taste. Yet Kant does not think so: the ascription of 
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beauty to man is, it seems, always an impure judgment of taste, thus bring- 
ing human beauty closer to the beauty of those man-made things that 
stand unambiguously under the concept of a purpose: buildings qua 
dwellings, qua churches, qua palaces, and so on. For in these instances our 
thinking of them as beautiful is tied to what they can be and must be seen 
as capable of being, that is, to an idea of their possible perfection. In this 
respect man has more affinities with some products of art than with natu- 
ral objects: to exclude a reference in the case of the former to what they 
ought to be is to take away the grounds for ascribing beauty to them in a 
way which would not hold for the latter. We have then to say that the de- 
pendent beauty of at least some things follows from the fact that what 
these things are is logically connected with what they ought to be, rather 
than from the way or ways in which we may choose to regard them. The 
point comes out through the examples Kant selects. In a given object, he 
says, there may be many features which are in themselves pleasing but 
which detract from the object’s beauty when viewed under the concept of 
what the thing as such ought to be. Thus, in the case of human beauty, 
Maori tattoos, however attractive in themselves, conflict with our con- 
ception of the dignity of man, and this must be decisive for any judgment 
of taste we may make. Similarly, facial features pleasing in themselves 
may not be congruent with what a particular kind of person is supposed to 
be: for example women are allowed to be pretty, warriors not. Human 
beauty, then, spoils any clear-cut symmetry of criteria in respect of beauty 
in nature and beauty in art, whether free or dependent. But it might be said 
that the beauty of man is after all a very special case. If we set it aside the 
picture may become clearer. Whether it does so or not depends on whether 
we can provide a solution to a problem already mentioned but not yet re- 
solved, namely, the unclarity of the notion of representation with which 
Kant is working. 

The examples Kant gives of dependent beauty in art are clearly of two 
kinds. Sometimes they are of man-made objects that we might describe in 
the broadest sense as functional: churches, palaces, dwelling houses, town 
halls, and so on, in fact all works of architecture; and when he wants a cen- 
tral case of dependent beauty it is this sort of illustration on which he tends 
to draw—examples from art rather than from nature. Moreover, in none of 
these examples does the notion of representation as depicting appear, 
although it is this notion that on an orthodox reading one would have ex- 
pected to underpin the contrast between free and dependent beauty. Some- 
times, however, Kant does use illustrations that seem to involve the notion 
of representation in the narrower sense, that is, depicting or portraying 
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something as subject matter, or suggesting in the formal composition of el- 
ements something that has real or ideal existence outside the work of art. 
Kant includes amongst examples of art works having a subject matter mu- 
sic set to words, programme music illustrating some theme or other, and 
perhaps we can add pictorial art that is not purely decorative but portrays 
people, events or situations, as well as dances with a “storyline,” plays and 
works of narrative literature. We do not need to enter here into familiar 
controversies over formalist treatments of these cases. For even if we grant 
to the formalist that there is a way of approaching them in terms solely of 
tonal, visual or verbal composition, that is regarding them for the free 
beauty of sound, line, rhythm, and so on, this does not seem to be what 
Kant recommends. Rather, he strongly suggests that these are dependently 
beautiful things because their beauty can be fully appreciated only when 
we see or hear what the formal composition suggests. 

Now from the way Kant introduces his two kinds of example it seems 
that he thinks the criteria for ascription of dependent beauty to each are 
the same. But how could this be so? If we take interpretation (4) as our 
model we might say that functional works are beautiful because they fall 
within a conceptual scheme of expectations we have about what they 
ought to be. Their beauty, whilst no doubt residing in their formal charac- 
teristics, emerges as the beauty not just of formal composition, but of per- 
fection (or approximation to it) of the formal arrangement of something 
meant to be a certain thing, representing it in the non-pictorial sense in- 
troduced earlier. The object is thus called beautiful since it yields aesthetic 
pleasure not despite but because of what it can be and should be seen as. 

The second type of dependent beauty in art is more difficult to fit into 
interpretation (4). The narrow sense of “representation” as “depicting” or 
“portraying” has some kind of application; yet, although works of picto- 
rial art, music, dance, or narrative literature may have conceptual connec- 
tions in this way with what it is they depict, portray, or suggest, it cannot 
be these conceptual connections on which their beauty is dependent. The 
relationships of verisimilitude and correspondence to something beyond 
the work do not establish a connection with the notion of what the work 
ought to be, in the sense in which the conceptual ties with what a building 
is for and can be seen as do. Under interpretation (4) we are trying to es- 
tablish just such a connection. If, however, we take it that works of the 
second type do not represent, in our revised sense, because they depict, 
that is, what they depict is not what they represent, we could bring these 
cases under interpretation (4) in this way: their perfection lies in what they 
can be seen, heard, or experienced as, and only then might we say that 
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they can be experienced as portraits, narratives, and so on. The conceptual 
expectations aroused by the formal arrangements in the work direct our at- 
tention not so much to what is depicted but to how the depiction is 
achieved. They thus represent in the wider sense—that is, not what they 
depict, but rather what they can be seen as, namely portraits, narratives, 
and so on. Insofar as this is achieved in the disinterested experience that 
delights in the form in which the object represents what it can be, the work 
appraised is dependently beautiful. 

The point to stress here is that on this interpretation considerations of 
form would not be reserved for the contemplation of the freely beautiful. 
Dependently beautiful things also would be beautiful in virtue of their 
form, only in their case this beauty is intrinsically linked with the concepts 
in terms of which we envisage “what the things should be.” This does not 
mean that beauty follows from concepts: this would indeed run counter to 
Kant’s most basic conditions for anything figuring in an aesthetic ap- 
praisal. It means rather that concepts of what something should be, rather 
than concepts of what an object is, can be invoked as reasons for ascrib- 
ing beauty to something experienced as a building, a church, or a piece of 
music set to words. Within this scheme the same sorts of reason could be 
adduced for dependently beautiful things in art, whether we are dealing 
with function or with representation in the narrow sense of depiction. We 
could also say that dependent beauty in art and in nature may be picked 
out and distinguished by the same general criteria. For we have already 
seen that human beauty must be recognized not in any merely formal fea- 
tures but in the deep expressiveness of human potential. 

It must be admitted, of course, that this interpretation attributes more to 
Kant than the text bears out. Certainly there is no indication that he saw 
that the notion of dependent beauty involves two quite different types of 
art objects, namely functional and representational in the narrow sense, so 
that his use of the notion of “representation” could cover both represent- 
ing purpose, end or ideal, and portrayal or depiction. Kant very often uses 
examples of a functional building and the portrayal of an object with no 
apparent awareness that they are not “representational” in the same sense, 
and therefore not prima facie “dependently beautiful” for the same rea- 
sons. 

While we may have to concede that Kant wants to regard the criteria for 
dependent beauty in nature and in art as the same, it is by no means clear 
that he can actually do so in his own terms. There is a partial convergence 
in natural and artistic beauty when ends and purposes are considered, for 
example in flowers and buildings. But this leaves out art that portrays or 
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depicts. It also raises question about the propriety of speaking of disre- 
garding purposes in the provision of grounds for attributions of pure rather 
than dependent beauty. Whilst proper and defensible in the case of flow- 
ers it seems not to be so in the case of architecture. Either, then, the con- 
ceptual ties are stronger in the case of the dependent beauty in art than 
they are in nature—which seems improbable if we consider that nature 
presumably was not made for aesthetic contemplation, while this might 
well be an important element in the intentional structure of art—or what- 
ever conceptual ties there are can be considered or disregarded at will, a 
claim which runs counter to there being two kinds of beauty at all. In ei- 
ther case there is no uniformity of criteria. 

The conclusion we have to draw, I think, is that Kant’s compressed for- 
mulations in section 16 concerning dependent beauty suffer from the same 
sort of unclarity and ambiguity as do his apparent assertions about the uni- 
formity of free beauty in nature and in art. Although Kant obviously wants 
to hold (a) that the beauty of functional objects, for example architecture, 
is dependent in the same way in which the beauty of objects that portray is 
dependent; and (b) that both are dependently beautiful by the same criteria 
as, for example, the beauty of human beings, which belongs to nature; the 
evidence of the text is not strong enough definitely to attribute either of 
these views to him. 


iV 


I have argued in sections II and III with respect to claim B that Kant may 
indeed have thought the grounds for attributing the two kinds of beauty, 
free and dependent, were in each case the same for nature and art, but that 
the text, compressed as it is, does not make a clear case for it. It is open to 
a number of interpretations I have sketched, none of which unambiguously 
accords with Kant’s own formulations. His statements and examples are 
marred by constant conflation of the notions of purpose, end, perfection, 
and representation. When we try to sort these out it seems we can achieve 
coherence only at the price of distorting or ignoring some of the things he 
actually says. In particular, the notion of representation remains ambiva- 
lent. Sometimes it appears that Kant could not have meant by it the depic- 
tion or portrayal of something in artistic form, although at other times it 
appears that this is the meaning he intended. To resolve this conflict would 
require an analysis of the concept of representation so that portrayal of sub- 
ject matter would be only one way in which something having aesthetic 
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form could be said to represent, whilst the central meaning would be re- 
served for exemplification of whatever a thing could be considered capa- 
ble of being, that is, its perfection. Kant makes moves in this direction but 
they are not carried forward to any convincing conclusion. 

Enough has been shown, nevertheless, to undermine the idea so often 
canvassed that Kant’s aesthetic theory directly supports the view that non- 
representational art in the modern sense of abstract art provides the para- 
digms for pure judgments of taste and that, conversely, art that portrays or 
depicts is for that reason alone material merely for impure aesthetic ap- 
praisals. We have only to look at the kind of examples that Kant uses to 
illustrate dependent beauty. On the one hand there is architecture, where 
nothing is relevantly depicted or portrayed and which is yet dependently 
beautiful only, for the work of architecture stands under particular con- 
cepts of function or purpose without which it could not properly be ap- 
praised aesthetically. On the other hand we have programme music, por- 
traits, narratives, and so on, where the narrower sense of “representation” 
finds a place, but a subordinate one. On my suggested reading we could 
say of examples of the second sort that we call them dependently beauti- 
ful because it belongs to their nature, to what they could be and so ought 
to be, that they depict or portray. “Representation” is then linked with the 
end or perfection of the object, and not with whether or not this end in- 
cludes portrayal or depiction of something. 

Whether we hold that Kant was simply unclear about the place of rep- 
resentation in his aesthetic theory, or whether we press upon him some 
view that attempts to bring his various statements into a particular focus, 
as I have tried to do, we cannot in any case enlist him in support of that 
notion of representation which the defenders of abstract art need in order 
to make a case for the primacy of non-representational over representa- 
tional art. And we cannot on the basis of that distinction insist on the view 
that what figures in pure judgments of taste—free beauty—is aesthetically 
preferable and intrinsically more valuable than what figures in impure 
judgments of taste—dependent beauty. Such value judgments do not fol- 
low from Kant’s analysis. Certainly they do not follow from claims A and 
C, which are undeniably Kant’s, nor from them in conjunction with B, 
which, as I have argued, conceals a nest of unresolved problems. 

It is interesting to note that Kant is usually appealed to when aestheti- 
cians wish to emphasise one sort of art (abstract) over another (represen- 
tational), but rarely, if at all, in order to assess the competing claims of 
beautiful things in nature. The kind of aesthetic theory which would as- 
sign greater value to the beauty of flowers than to that of human beings 
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has few followers. Yet the contrast between free and dependent beauty ex- 
tends to objects of nature and ought, it seems, to result in a similar scale 
of preference for them. But there is no indication that Kant subscribed to 
such a scale, indeed his preferences seem, if anything, to run the other 
way. This alone should make us wonder whether he really did think 
arabesques had the edge over the Parthenon. For in spite of the obscuri- 
ties in Kant’s exposition we have to grant, I believe, that he himself 
thought that what held for art with respect to free and dependent beauty 
held for nature also. 

It is not really in question, however, whether Kant says in so many 
words that pure beauty is aesthetically preferable to impure beauty, for the 
answer to that is simply that he does not. The question is rather, I suppose, 
whether Kant’s theory lends plausibility to such preferences. Now it is true, 
of course, that when Kant brings out the conceptual features of aesthetic 
appraisals for which he seeks necessary presuppositions he stresses almost 
ad nauseam the central importance of the apprehension of pure form. His 
question, “What makes aesthetic judgments possible?” turns out to be a 
question about pure judgments of taste. No doubt the emphasis here is dic- 
tated by Kant’s conception of the nature of transcendental inquiries as find- 
ing the presuppositions of a priori, non-empirical, that is pure, judgments. 
But once a further kind of aesthetic judgment is introduced, namely impure 
judgments of taste, then, if the main inquiry is to go through, these must be 
brought into some sort of relationship with pure judgments. It is in this area 
that my discussion lies. Given the nature of the inquiry, however, it can be 
no part of Kant’s purpose to compare the two kinds of judgment in respect 
of their status in a hierarchy of values. The conclusion of his discussion of 
the distinction in section 16 is in fact completely neutral in that debate. To 
be aware of the distinction is to realize that in many apparent disputes of 
taste two people may really be at cross-purposes, because the disputants 
are not disagreeing in their aesthetic judgment but simply making different 
kinds of judgment. One is making a judgment of free beauty, the other of 
dependent beauty, about the same object. It cannot then be the case that the 
argument could be resolved by applying general principles and deciding 
automatically in favor of the pure judgment of taste, for there is indeed no 
argument to resolve. We can suppose that on the grounds on which each 
judgment is made neither can be faulted if they otherwise satisfy the crite- 
ria laid down for them. As Kant says: 


But in cases like this, although such a person should lay down a correct 
judgment of taste, since he would be estimating the object as a free beauty, 
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he would still be found fault with by another who saw nothing in its beauty 
but a dependent quality (i.e. who looked at the end of the object) and would 
be accused by him of false taste, though both would, in their own way, be 
judging correctly. . . . This distinction enables us to settle many disputes 
about beauty on the part of critics; for we may show them how one side is 
dealing with free beauty, and the other with that which is dependent. (§16, 
5:231) 


The impure judgment of taste is not a pure judgment manqué. If there 
are in nature (man) and in art (functional art and all art which is not purely 
decorative) objects about which pure judgments are possible but out of 
place, that is which would miss the very connection with the notion of 
ends and purposes on which dependent beauty rests, then there cannot be 
any question of a preference for pure judgments over impure judgments, 
free beauty over dependent beauty, non-representational art over repre- 
sentational art. 


NOTES 


1. Clive Bell, Art, 1915, 2nd edition 1948 (New York: Capricorn Books, 
1958), 27. 

2. See also Eva Schaper, Studies in Kant’s Aesthetics (Edinburgh, U.K.: Edin- 
burgh University Press, 1979), 50-51, 127. 
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The Sublime in Nature 


Malcolm Budd 


For Kant, a pure aesthetic judgment of the sublime is a singular, categor- 
ical judgment, that is not based on an interest in or a concept of the object 
it is occasioned by. In these respects it resembles a pure judgment of taste. 
But Kant’s fundamental thought about the sublime in nature is that, unlike 
beauty, sublimity cannot properly be predicated of any natural object. One 
of his reasons for holding this is that “sublime” is a term of approval, but 
in itself an object that precipitates the feeling of the sublime is experi- 
enced as “contrapurposive” for ourselves as embodied subjects, appearing 
incommensurate with our sensory or physical powers, and as it were vio- 
lating our imagination (at least in one form of the sublime). Properly 
speaking, such an object can be said only to be suitable for inducing in us 
a feeling of sublimity, a vivid consciousness of a respect in which we are 
sublime, a feeling of our own sublimity as rational agents. A related dif- 
ference between the beautiful and the sublime is that whereas natural 
beauty maintains the mind in restful contemplation, the sublime in nature 
stimulates a “movement” of or “agitation” in the mind. Hence, since the 
feeling of our own sublimity is pleasurable, the movement of the mind 
provoked by the sublime in nature must in some way be “subjectively pur- 
posive,” either with respect to our power of cognition or with respect to 
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our faculty of desire—it must induce pleasure in virtue of its conse- 
quences with respect to the sensuous and intellectual elements of percep- 
tual knowledge (on the one hand, sensibility or the imagination, on the 
other, thought or the understanding) or with respect to our capacity for ra- 
tional action. The first yields the mathematically sublime, the second the 
dynamically sublime.! Each form of the sublime involves (i) an estimation 
(or awareness) of nature’s immensity, (ii) an operation of the imagination, 
(iii) a felt inadequacy in our power with respect to nature, and (iv) a com- 
pensating superiority over nature. But they differ in the character of what 
is estimated, the activity of the imagination, the inadequacy, and the su- 
periority. The mathematically sublime is concerned with the estimation of 
nature’s size, the dynamically sublime with an awareness of nature’s 
might; in the mathematically sublime the imagination figures in an “‘aes- 
thetic” estimation of magnitude, in the dynamically sublime in an appre- 
ciation of force; whereas the inadequacy experienced in the mathemati- 
cally sublime is an inability of the imagination, it is one of physical 
resistance in the dynamically sublime; and, finally, the mathematically 
sublime evokes a sense of the superiority of one of our mental faculties 
(thought) over another (sensibility), but the dynamically sublime makes 
palpable to us our status as moral agents, a status of incomparable value 
that is denied to nature. In each case, the vivid awareness of a manifest in- 
ability to cope with nature, which is experienced with pain, is the occa- 
sion of a vivid awareness of an aspect of ourselves that is superior to any 
aspect of nature, and this is experienced with pleasure (albeit—at least for 
the dynamically sublime—a “negative pleasure,” respect). 


Kant defines the mathematically sublime as what is absolutely great or 
large, great beyond all comparison, i.e. in comparison with which every- 
thing else is small. It follows at once that nothing in nature that can be 
“given” in perception, nothing that can be an object of the senses, is prop- 
erly characterized as [mathematically] sublime. 

Kant’s account of the mathematically sublime is based on a distinction 
between two ways of estimating or judging an object’s size—an aesthetic 
or a [mere] mathematical estimation of magnitude. Now to judge how 
large anything is, we need something else in terms of which we measure 
it, and this unit of measure will itself have a magnitude. The distinction 
between the two forms of judging size is that an aesthetic, but not a math- 
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ematical, estimation of magnitude must be made by the eye, without the 
aid of measuring instruments, on the basis of the object’s appearance in 
mere intuition, which requires that the unit of measure is itself “aesthetic,” 
something that can be comprehended in one intuition. Kant claims that all 
estimation of the magnitude of natural objects is ultimately aesthetic, and 
that whereas no greatest unit of measure is possible for the mathematical 
estimation of magnitude, there is a greatest for the aesthetic estimation of 
magnitude, namely the most that can be grasped in a single intuition. The 
truth behind the first claim is a minor matter and easy to see, but the na- 
ture and status of the second, which plays a crucial role in Kant’s account, 
is more elusive. 

To estimate the size of an object is to judge how many times bigger or 
smaller it is than a certain unit of measurement. But unless you know how 
big this unit is, knowing an object’s size in terms of this unit does not en- 
able you to know how big the object is—whether it is bigger or smaller 
than a mountain or a molehill. And the additional knowledge required is 
not a matter of knowing the unit of measurement’s size relative to some 
other unit of measurement. Rather, you must grasp how big some unit of 
measurement is in the sense of being able to apply that unit to the size of 
objects on the basis of perception, i.e. to demonstrate how big the unit is 
by indicating some object in your environment as being the same size as 
the unit or some fraction or multiple of it. Such an ability is fundamental 
in understanding how big or small something is on the basis of its mea- 
surements. This is the truth underlying Kant’s claim that all estimation of 
the magnitude of natural objects is ultimately aesthetic. 

Although he is not explicit about this, by an aesthetic estimation of 
magnitude Kant means an estimate, by the eye, of how many times greater 
(or smaller) the perceived object is than some aesthetically grasped unit of 
measure. Kant’s claim that there is a greatest aesthetic unit of measure is 
based on his conception of an extensive magnitude. For Kant, a magnitude 
is extensive if the representation of the parts makes possible, and there- 
fore necessarily precedes, the representation of the whole. Spatial objects 
are extensive magnitudes, and so can be intuited only through successive 
synthesis of part to part.? To take in a quantum by intuition, so as to be 
able to use it as a unit of measure for the estimation of magnitude, the 
imagination must engage in (i) apprehension (of the manifold of intuition) 
and (ii) comprehension: it must successively represent the parts of the 
given manifold and it must put them together in a single intuition. Appre- 
hension can be carried on ad infinitum, but comprehension soon reaches 
its maximum, the most that can be grasped, retained, held together, in one 
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intuition, yielding an impression of the whole, a visual impression of the 
entire expanse that was apprehended, a visual impression that encom- 
passes the whole expanse. It reaches this maximum because a point is 
reached at which any advance in apprehension can be secured only at the 
expense of a loss in comprehension of what was earlier apprehended as 
this disappears from the imagination (CPJ, §26, 251-52): beyond this 
point one no longer has an impression of the whole and so lacks a sense 
of the distance from one end of the manifold to the other. And this maxi- 
mum is the aesthetically greatest measure for the estimation of magnitude. 

It might seem natural to understand this conception of the greatest aes- 
thetic unit of measure as the idea of some size beyond which the imagi- 
nation (a particular person’s imagination or any person’s imagination) 
cannot comprehend the size of something in one intuition—some maxi- 
mally comprehensible size. But this would be a mistake. 

Consider, first of all, how Kant believes that the existence of a maxi- 
mum aesthetic unit of measure explains Savary’s observation in his Let- 
ters on Egypt that to gain the full emotional effect of the Pyramids (i.e. to 
experience them as sublime), it is necessary to look at them neither from 
too near nor from too far (CPJ, §26, 5:252). The reason Kant advances is 
that, if they are viewed from too far away, the parts to be apprehended, the 
tiers of stone, are only obscurely represented, and their representation pro- 
duces no effect on one’s aesthetic judgment; but if they are viewed from 
too near, the time needed by the eye to complete the apprehension from 
base to apex is too great for the comprehension ever to be complete, i.e. 
for the size to be comprehended in a single intuition. Kant does not ex- 
plain himself further, and I am skeptical of his claim to explain Savary’s 
observation. But two things are clear. First, Kant is assuming that the unit 
of measure is the height of a tier of stones. The obscure representation of 
the tiers of stone consists in its being unclear either where the divisions 
are (and so how many tiers there are) or how big they are. But if the unit 
of measure is the height of a tier of stones, we can’t see how many units 
compose the height of a Pyramid if we can’t see where the divisions are; 
and if we can’t see where the divisions are, we can’t see how great this 
unit of measure is. Accordingly, from too great a distance we can’t use the 
height of a tier of stones as an aesthetic measure of the height of a Pyra- 
mid. Second, to estimate the size of an object aesthetically, it must be pos- 
sible to comprehend it in a single intuition, which for a Pyramid is possi- 
ble from a distance, but not possible from a position so close that it 
necessitates the Pyramid’s being scanned from bottom to top in too great 
a time: to estimate the magnitude of an object aesthetically is to be able to 
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see that it is so many such-and-such units of measure. In other words, as 
Kant understands the idea, in an aesthetic estimation of magnitude the ob- 
ject whose magnitude is to be estimated must itself be comprehended 
through the synthesis of a number of its parts equal in size to the unit of 
measure (for otherwise estimation by counting through progressive ap- 
prehension would always be possible, no matter how big the object might 
be). 

This brings out a point that Kant neglects to emphasize in his account 
of the mathematically sublime, but which is of vital importance, namely 
that how much of the visual field an object occupies—and so how much 
of it can be taken in in a single intuition—varies with its distance from the 
viewer: the more distant it is, the less it occupies; and no matter how large 
an object may be, it can be accommodated within one’s visual field if it is 
far enough away (and emits or transmits enough light). This implies that 
to have a sense of the size of a very distant, massive object that, because 
of its immense distance, occupies a relatively small portion of the visual 
field, it is necessary to imagine how big it would look if seen from closer.* 
It also implies, first, that an aesthetic estimate of an object’s size is bound 
up with an estimate of its distance, and, second, that, given the satisfac- 
tion of the condition concerning light, the magnitude of any object, how- 
ever immense, is in principle available as an aesthetic unit of measure. But 
how far away something is cannot always be seen: its perception is de- 
pendent on various factors other than its distance, and these are not always 
present. And if you cannot see how far away an object is (the moon or a 
star, for example), you cannot see how big it is or estimate its size relative 
to other objects whose distance also cannot be seen. This radically affects 
the adequacy of the idea of an aesthetic estimation of magnitude as it is 
used by Kant in his account of the mathematically sublime, although I re- 
frain from pressing this point in what follows. 

So Kant’s idea of there being a maximum for the unit of measure for an 
aesthetic estimation of magnitude is not the idea of there being, for each 
human being, some size beyond which such a unit cannot be compre- 
hended by the imagination in a single intuition. Rather, it is the idea that, 
if, in the circumstances, a proposed unit of measure takes too long to ap- 
prehend, it cannot on that occasion be used as a unit of measure in an aes- 
thetic estimation of magnitude. Associated with this is the idea that for 
any given aesthetic unit of measure, there is a maximum size that the 
imagination can comprehend using this unit as measure; correlatively, for 
any given magnitude to be estimated aesthetically, the unit of measure in 
terms of which it can be estimated cannot be too small. Accordingly, as 
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the magnitude to be estimated aesthetically increases, so must the unit of 
measure. It follows that if the magnitude is infinitely great, an attempt to 
estimate that magnitude aesthetically must end in frustration. If, therefore, 
we are prompted by nature to encompass an aesthetic unit of measure ap- 
propriate to the infinite, we will be engaged on an impossible task that will 
sooner or later expose the limitation of the imagination, and so our power 
of aesthetically estimating the magnitude of things in the world. It is pre- 
cisely this that induces the experience of the mathematically sublime—or 
so Kant maintains. 

This interpretation is, at least in part, borne out by a revealing, although 
somewhat uncertain, passage: 


Examples of the mathematically sublime of nature in mere intuition are all 
those cases in which the imagination is given, not so much a larger numer- 
ical concept, as a large unit as measure (to shorten the numerical series). A 
tree judged by the height of a man gives, at all events, a standard for a 
mountain; and if the mountain is a mile high, it can serve as a unit for the 
number that expresses the earth’s diameter, so as to make it intuitable. The 
earth’s diameter can serve similarly for the known planetary system; this 
again for the Milky Way system; and the immense number of such Milky 
Way systems, called nebulae, which presumably form a system of the same 
kind among themselves, does not lead us to expect any boundaries here. 
Now in the aesthetic estimation of such an immense whole, the sublime lies 
not so much in the greatness of the number, as in the fact that the farther we 
advance, the larger are the units we reach. (CPJ, §26, 5:256) 


Kant here indicates that the larger the object the magnitude of which is to 
be estimated aesthetically, the larger must the unit of measure be. And, re- 
markably, in this passage he seems to be happy with the idea of aestheti- 
cally estimating the magnitude of a mountain by that of a tree, the diam- 
eter of the earth by the height of a mountain, the extent of the solar system 
by the earth’s diameter, the size of our galaxy by that of the solar system, 
and so on.° But more significantly, having begun by identifying instances 
of the mathematically sublime in nature as cases in which the imagination 
must use a large unit—large relative to what?—as measure in the aesthetic 
estimation of magnitude, it turns out that it is the limitlessness, or the ap- 
parent limitlessness, of the universe that, so it seems, is responsible for the 
experience of the sublime. For it is only in the aesthetic estimation of its 
magnitude, not in the aesthetic estimation of the size of a tree, a mountain, 
the diameter of the earth, the solar system, the Milky Way galaxy, or any 
other system which has limits, that there is no end to the increasing size 
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of the unit of measure that the imagination must encompass. Why and 
how is the infinite—Kant runs together the ideas of the infinite and the un- 
limited—implicated in the generation of the experience of the sublime 
when I am confronted by an immense object, but not by the limitless 
whole of the universe? 

It is hard to make plausible sense of Kant’s theory. The fundamental 
line of thought runs along these lines. An aesthetic estimate of magnitude 
involves the choice of a certain unit of measure and an estimate by sight 
of the magnitude of the given object as a certain mutiple of this unit. But 
we can do this (fairly easily) only for small multiples: the unit of measure 
for the aesthetic estimation of an object’s magnitude must not be too small 
relative to that magnitude. So the larger the object, the larger the unit of 
measure required to estimate its magnitude by sight. In other words, the 
aesthetic estimation of the magnitude of larger and larger objects requires 
the comprehension of progressively larger units of measure. But in the ex- 
perience of the mathematically sublime we are driven to try to make the 
unit of measure ever greater, beyond the imagination’s capacity. We are 
driven to attempt this by reason, which demands totality for all given mag- 
nitudes: for, according to the doctrine of the first Critique, if the condi- 
tioned (of whatever kind) is given, a regress in the series of its conditions 
is set us as a task.° This demand applies even for those magnitudes that 
can never be completely apprehended, although in sensory representations 
they are judged as completely given. And this demand requires compre- 
hension in one intuition, embracing all the members of a progressively in- 
creasing numerical series, not exempting the infinite (space and past 
time),’ which we must regard as completely given. But the infinite is ab- 
solutely great—Kant’s opening definition of the [mathematically] sub- 
lime®—-and it cannot be thought as a whole by using a standard of sense, 
an aesthetic unit of measure, for this would require the comprehension in 
one intuition of a magnitude that is a definite proportion of the infinite, an 
incoherent notion. Hence nature is sublime in those of its phenomena that 
in their intuition convey the idea of their infinity, which is so only when 
the greatest effort of the imagination is unable to estimate the magnitude 
of the object aesthetically, when the aesthetic estimation of magnitude 
cannot but be defeated. 

This line of thought (of which I have omitted certain curious details) is 
multiply problematic, even within the terms of Kant’s own philosophy. 
One idea contained in it is that the infinity of space is completely “given,” 
which recalls the assertion in the “Transcendental Aesthetic” of the first 
Critique that “Space is represented as an infinite given magnitude,” “for 
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all the parts of space coexist ad infinitum.” Kant does not elaborate this 
thought, but for it to be relevant to the mathematically sublime, it must re- 
fer, not to the infinite divisibility of space, but, as I take it to do, to its in- 
finite extent. It is Kant’s view in the first Critique that although space (the 
geometry of which is Euclidean) is infinite, the world, the magnitude of 
which is not given to us in an intuition, cannot be said to be finite or infi- 
nite in extent.!° Leaving this aside, however, and granting Kant that in our 
understanding of nature we are subject to the demand for a regress in in- 
finitum, or if not in infinitum, at least in indefinitum,'! there is no good 
reason why this demand should be applied to the aesthetic estimation of 
magnitude, which idea is essential to Kant’s understanding of the mathe- 
matically sublime. Even if, as the first Critique maintains, in the under- 
standing of nature I am compelled to seek ever further for the conditions 
of the given conditioned, and so for “absolute totality” and the uncondi- 
tioned (“conceived as containing a ground of the synthesis of the condi- 
tioned”’),!* this is a requirement only on how I must think about nature. 
Accordingly, I cannot think of space as having limits or the world as hav- 
ing limits in space. But the question that Kant gives no satisfactory answer 
to is this: “Given that I am concerned to form an aesthetic estimate of the 
magnitude of an object that confronts me, why should its immense size 
impose upon me the requirement to attempt to estimate aesthetically, not 
its own magnitude, but an infinite magnitude, a task that requires an im- 
possible aesthetic unit of measure and so violates the imagination?” Fur- 
thermore, there is no object that can be given in intuition that conveys the 
idea of its own infinity (rather than the limitlessness of space); and Kant 
appears to hold (although this may be an aberration), not that there are nat- 
ural objects whose magnitude cannot be estimated aesthetically, but that 
the magnitude of any particular object can be estimated aesthetically, 
given that it transmits enough light to the eye to be seen and can be com- 
pared in size with an object of lesser magnitude. 

Kant’s position is rendered even less compelling by an additional twist 
to the line of thought I have sketched. For Kant maintains that our ability 
to think the [given] infinite as a whole—the ability to comprehend the in- 
finite in the world of sense completely under a concept—which is not pos- 
sible by means of a standard of sense (an aesthetic unit of measure), is 
possible only because we possess a supersensible faculty or power with its 
idea of a noumenon as the substrate underlying the phenomenal world. 
This power Kant immediately equates with “the power of being able to 
think the infinite of supersensible intuition as given (in its intelligible sub- 
strate)” (CPJ, §26, 5:255),'° this power being great beyond any compari- 
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son, i.e. absolutely great, as an expansion of the mind that from the prac- 
tical point of view feels itself able to pass beyond the bounds of sensibil- 
ity. Accordingly, sublimity attaches only to the supersensible basis of hu- 
man nature, the apprehension of a natural phenomenon serving only as a 
suitable occasion for becoming conscious of this basis (CPJ, §30, 5:280). 
Here at last, if not earlier, it becomes clear that Kant’s opening definition 
of the mathematically sublime as the absolutely great, which necessitates 
the introduction of the idea of infinity into Kant’s account, and which was 
designed to secure the moralized conception of the sublime that Kant fa- 
vored, led to distortions (and unclarities) in Kant’s elucidation of the 
mathematically sublime in terms of the aesthetic estimation of magnitude. 
These distortions usher in the infinite as something that, although given to 
us in our spatial experience, cannot be estimated aesthetically, but can be 
thought as a whole. It can be thought as a whole, an an absolute totality, '* 
as unconditioned, however, only by conceiving of the sensible world of 
appearance as being dependent on its intelligible basis, the world as it is 
in itself, thus making manifest our possession of a mental power superior 
to sensibility, in which our status as a causa noumenon is disclosed, the 
felt awareness of our supreme value as a moral agent sending a profound 
thrill through us.!° 


Kant’s account of the dynamically sublime is, on the face of it, much 
more straightforward. He defines the dynamically sublime in nature— 
exhibited by the power of a hurricane, a tidal wave, an erupting vol- 
cano, a bolt of lightning, the tumultuous ocean, the high waterfall of a 
mighty river, for example—as a might (a power that is superior to great 
obstacles) that is not considered superior to oneself. But in fact this def- 
inition needs to be understood in a relativized fashion, for Kant distin- 
guishes two powers of resistance that each of us possesses, and the dy- 
namically sublime must be able to overcome one of these (no matter 
how hard we resist), and so be superior to it, but unable to overcome the 
other (unless we allow it to), and so be inferior to it. The first is our 
physical power, which is puny in comparison with the might of certain 
natural phenomena, whose force is such as to overwhelm and destroy 
us: in the face of such might we would be helpless. So with respect to 
physical force, nature is overwhelmingly superior to us. The second is 
the ability not to abandon our moral principles and commitment to 
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morality, even under the greatest pressure. With respect to this, nature 
exerts no dominance over us, for we are capable of regarding all worldy 
goods, our health and even our life, as being less valuable than our be- 
ing a morally good person, a person with a good will, i.e. as being small 
in comparison with moral worth. Since we must aspire to being morally 
good, as persons or moral agents we must consider ourselves as being 
superior to nature. In short, we are subject to nature’s might with re- 
spect to our self-preservation as physical beings (“natural” beings), but 
not as moral beings, because insofar as we are persons we must regard 
all physical goods, our life included, as of no consequence in compari- 
son with our possession of a good will. 

To judge nature as being dynamically sublime it must be thought of as 
something that we would be physically unable to resist the might of, and 
so as fearful, an object to fear. However, at the time we make such a judg- 
ment we must not actually be afraid of, be feeling fear at, what we judge 
to be sublime: in fact, we must consider ourselves to be safe from its 
might, so that there is no reason to be afraid. But these are not the only 
conditions Kant imposes on a judgment of the dynamically sublime. Al- 
though there is an additional requirement, and it is clear that this must in- 
volve the imagination, it is uncertain what it is.!° 

The simplest way of introducing the imagination into the experience of 
the dynamically sublime in nature would be to require that we do not just 
see some natural phenomenon as being extraordinarily powerful, so pow- 
erful that it would overwhelm whatever pathetically inadequate attempts 
at resistance we might put up against its might, but that we imagine its 
power—we imagine the degree of its power or how powerful it is. This 
idea of imagining the power of a natural phenomenon could be understood 
in a number of ways, but one possibility is to interpret Kant as intending 
the task of the imagination in the mathematically sublime to be taken as 
the guide to its role in the dynamically sublime. This would mean that its 
task in the dynamically sublime would be to imagine a unit of power or 
force adequate to estimating aesthetically the might of nature’s stupen- 
dous forces. But although Kant in places writes as though this is what he 
has in mind,!’ he does not elucidate the experience of the dynamically 
sublime in such a way that it is linked with the aim of estimating, without 
measuring instruments, how powerful a given natural phenomenon is, and 
there is no indication of what the nature of such a process of estimation 
might be. Now there would be no insuperable problem in attributing to 
Kant the idea that in being impressed by nature’s might we form an aes- 
thetic estimate of its power, if this means an estimate based on unaided 
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observation of its appearance. For when we encounter some strikingly 
powerful natural phenomenon, we often form an impression, some kind of 
estimate, of the magnitude of its power merely on the basis of sight (and 
also, often, sound). Of course, if we were to attempt to form a precise es- 
timate, we would undoubtedly fail. However, the fact is not that we strive 
to form such an estimate, only to be defeated, but that we do not even try; 
for in the experience of the dynamically sublime we are concerned only 
with the natural phenomenon’s being immensely more powerful than we 
are, not with just how much more powerful it is. Moreover, it is entirely 
unclear in what sense the basis of such an estimate could be an aesthetic 
unit of measure, comprehended by the imagination, as Kant requires. Fur- 
thermore, if it were Kant’s intention that his accounts of the mathemati- 
cally and dynamically sublime should be unified in this way, it would be 
even more difficult to effect a plausible introduction of the infinite into the 
estimation of the dynamically sublime than it is in the estimation of the 
mathematically sublime. For Kant would need the infinity of nature’s 
power to be given in our experience of nature, just as he conceives of in- 
finity as being given in our experience of a spatial magnitude. Finally, 
Kant does not need to introduce the imagination into the experience of the 
dynamically sublime in the suggested manner—as attempting to compre- 
hend an adequate unit of measure for an aesthetic estimation of the mag- 
nitude of nature’s power—in order to secure a connection with morality, 
since this connection has already been effected in a much more straight- 
forward manner. 

Another possibility, a hint of which might be discerned in Kant’s text 
(CPJ, §29, 5:269), is that in addition to thinking of some natural phe- 
nomenon as something we would be unable to resist the might of, and so 
as fearful, we must imagine ourselves being afraid. If this were Kant’s in- 
tention, perhaps the idea would be that we imagine the phenomenon’s ir- 
resistible might by imagining what it would be like to be threatened by, 
even subjected to, its enormous power and by this means we imagine our- 
selves into a state of fear, experiencing fear of nature, not really, but in the 
imagination. Accordingly, if Kant were to think of the imaginative expe- 
rience of fear as having the same hedonic sign as the real experience, the 
imagination would figure in the experience of the dynamically sublime in 
a manner that adversely affects our state of well-being, albeit only for a 
short time. And Kant certainly needs something of this kind if he is to re- 
main true to his idea that the feeling of the sublime is a pleasure that arises 
only indirectly, from “a momentary inhibition of the vital forces” (CPJ, 
§23, 5:245). 
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But, as I have indicated, there is little, if any, textual support for this 
suggestion, which would in any case make the role played by the imag- 
ination in the generation of the experience of the dynamically sublime 
markedly less significant than its role in the experience of the mathe- 
matically sublime. Whereas in the experience of the mathematically 
sublime the futile striving of the imagination to encompass an adequate 
unit of measure for the aesthetic estimation of nature’s magnitude is in- 
timately related to the positive fruit of the experience, the feeling of our 
possession of a superior power, a feeling that is available to us, Kant 
claims (CPJ, §27, 5:258-59), only through the preceding experience of 
the imagination’s inadequacy, in the experience of the dynamically sub- 
lime the imagination would serve only to endow the experience with 
the element of pain (a frisson of distress experienced imaginatively) de- 
manded by Kant’s double-aspect conception of the experience of the 
sublime. 


IV 


What exactly does Kant take the feeling of the sublime in front of nature 
to be? He conceives of it as an emotion with a complex phenomenology, 
possessing both a twofold hedonic reaction and a twofold thought— 
content, the two hedonic reactions having opposite signs, the negative lead- 
ing to the positive, the first involving repulsion from the perceived object, 
the second attraction to it. For Kant, an emotion is a feeling in which plea- 
sure is brought about only by means of a momentary check to the vital 
forces within the body followed by a stronger outpouring of them (CPJ, 
§14, 5:226), furtherance of the vital forces occasioning a feeling of well- 
being, hindrance the reverse. The negative component of the feeling of the 
sublime is an unpleasant awareness of the inadequacy of our sensory or 
physical power: the inadequacy of our sensory power to the perceptual 
comprehension of nature’s immensity—our inability to construct an ade- 
quate aesthetic unit of measure, one that can be taken in in one intuition 
and is suitable for an estimation of the infinite—or the inadequacy of our 
physical power to resist the immense force of a natural object or phenom- 
enon. The realization of this inadequacy, which is somewhat distressing, 
is forced upon us by confrontation with an appropriate natural phenome- 
non. The positive component is a feeling of elevation in judging our own 
worth, a feeling of our supremacy over the natural world, the compensa- 
tory realization that, in comparison with anything in the sensible world, 
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however immense, even the entirety of the sensible world, and despite our 
physical vulnerability to the might of natural phenomena, “the rational 
vocation of our cognitive powers” (CPJ, §27, 5:257) and the presence 
within us of the moral law that commands allegiance notwithstanding ob- 
stacles of sensibility, endows us with an importance, a value, infinitely su- 
perior to that of nature.!® 

But the two components of Kant’s characterization of the feeling of the 
sublime in nature are of unequal merit. If we acknowledge Kant’s restric- 
tion to pure aesthetic judgments of the sublime in nature, which concern 
only mere magnitude or power, and we agree that there is a distinctive 
double-aspect experience associated with such a judgment, one element of 
Kant’s characterization is, I believe, to some extent plausible, but the 
other is wide of the mark. 

The plausible idea, if not in the precise form that Kant outlines, is that 
of our being painfully affected by the immensity of what we face—by na- 
ture’s awesome magnitude or power (or both)—when we imaginatively 
realize its extent or force. But, first, rather than identifying this pain, in the 
experience of the mathematically sublime, as arising from the imagina- 
tion’s fruitless struggle to come up with an appropriate unit of measure for 
an aesthetic estimation of nature’s boundless magnitude, it would seem 
closer to the truth to see it as an effect on, a shock to, our everyday self- 
concern and self-esteem brought about by a vivid realization of our rela- 
tive insignificance in the immense order of nature.!? In fact, contrary to 
Kant’s theory, the idea of an aesthetic estimation of magnitude does not 
figure at all in the analysis of the experience of the mathematically sub- 
lime, which arises from the sheer immensity of some element of nature 
relative to our own size, rather than from any attempt to estimate exactly 
or roughly how large this element is—how much larger it is than us, for 
example. And, second, although Kant appears not to pinpoint the exact 
source of this pain in the experience of the dynamically sublime, it would 
be plausible to identify it as arising from a heightening of the sense of our 
vulnerability to nature’s power when we are faced by and imagine our- 
selves being subjected to it. In both cases, therefore, the sense of our be- 
ing in the world that tends to inform the way in which we live our life is 
disrupted. We live our life in the only way in which a life can be lived— 
from the first-person point of view, with limited horizons and relative se- 
curity from the natural environment. But the safe confrontation with the 
overpowering forces of nature is conducive to a feeling of our inadequacy 
to withstand them and the presence of nature’s immensity is liable to in- 
duce a vivid awareness of our vanishingly small significance in the wider 
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universe. Accordingly, the normal sense of our being in the world can be 
undercut either by this feeling of acute vulnerability to nature or by this 
realization of our minute place in nature, in either case with a disturbing 
effect on our emotions.”° 

The other element of Kant’s account—the identification of pleasure in 
the sublime as pleasure in the felt realization of our superiority to nature— 
appears to be no more than a product of his inveterate tendency to evalu- 
ate everything by reference to moral value—by its capacity or disposition 
to further moral value or to make vivid morality’s supreme status—a ten- 
dency that led him to moralize, in one way or another, any experience he 
valued. Of course, there is no reason to regard Kant as being mistaken 
about the nature of the positive aspect of his own emotion of the sublime. 
On the contrary, his reverence for morality would have led him to intro- 
duce into his own experience of great natural size or force precisely the 
character that his theory attributes to the pleasurable aspect of the experi- 
ence of the sublime, thus enabling him to read this character off his own 
experience as being constitutive of the positive aspect of the experience of 
the sublime in general. But what was, I believe, undoubtedly a feature of 
Kant’s own experience is highly likely to be absent from the experience 
of many, if not most, of us. 

If, however, the invigorating, pleasurable, effect of the experience of 
vastness or overwhelming power in the experience of the sublime is not 
captured by Kant’s moralizing interpretation, what explains it? If the 
characterizations I have offered of the negative, deflating component 
are on the right lines, the natural suggestion, which effects a desirable 
unification of the experience of the sublime, is that the positive compo- 
nent is also a function of the disruption of our ordinary sense of self, the 
sudden shock of a change of vision. With the sudden dropping away, 
when confronted by the magnitude or power of nature, of our everyday 
sense of the importance of our self and its numerous concerns and proj- 
ects, or of our normal sense of the security of our body from external 
natural forces, the heightened awareness of our manifest vulnerability 
and insignificance in the natural world counteracting our normal self- 
centeredness, in the experience of the sublime the disappearance of our 
preoccupation with and concern for self is, after the initial shock, expe- 
rienced with pleasure. And conceiving of the negative and positive ele- 
ments as in this way arising from the same root has the advantage of 
providing an explanation of a further feature of Kant’s account. For 
Kant conceives of the feeling of the sublime in front of nature as not just 
an emotion with two aspects, but as one in which there is a movement 
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back and forth between the two aspects, an oscillation between repul- 
sion from and attraction to the object.”! This is precisely what would be 
expected to happen in any somewhat protracted observation of an awe- 
some natural magnitude or power, if the experience of the sublime an- 
swers to the characterization I have offered.” 


Vv 


Finally, there is a problem with Kant’s account of pure aesthetic judg- 
ments about the sublimity of natural objects that arises from the strin- 
gency of his requirement of purity. Judgments about the sublimity of nat- 
ural objects (or, rather, their suitability to induce a feeling of sublimity in 
humanity), if they are to be pure aesthetic judgments, must not be based 
on concepts, in particular, concepts of the purposes of natural objects, pur- 
poses they have in nature (or purposes to which they can be put). Kant 
represents a pure aesthetic judgment of the sublime in nature as being a 
judgment occasioned by the boundlessness, the immensity, of matter, in 
its extent (the mathematically sublime) or power (the dynamically sub- 
lime), as this matter appears in perception (independently of how it is con- 
ceptualized). A pure aesthetic judgment about the mathematically sublime 
must consider nature merely as involving magnitude, and one about the 
dynamically sublime must consider nature merely as force, in both cases 
the judgment resting only on how nature immediately manifests itself to 
the eye. In other words, pure aesthetic judgments about the sublimity of 
nature must be based on the intrinsic character of a natural object’s or phe- 
nomenon’s sensible intuition or image—how the imagination, not the un- 
derstanding, presents it: in Kant’s terminology, as it is presented in the 
representation by which it is given, not by which it is thought. Accord- 


ingly: 


when we call the sight of the starry sky sublime, we must not base our judg- 
ment upon any concepts of worlds inhabited by rational beings, with the 
bright dots that we see filling the space above us as their suns moving in or- 
bits prescribed for them with great purposiveness. But we must take it just as 
we See it, as a vast all-embracing vault; and only under such a representation 
may we posit the sublimity that a pure aesthetic judgment attributes to this ob- 
ject. Similarly, when we judge the sight of the ocean, we must not regard it as 
we, endowed with all kinds of knowledge (not contained, however, in the im- 
mediate intuition), think it, as, say, a vast realm of aquatic creatures, or as the 
great reservoir that supplies the water for the vapours that fill the air with 
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clouds for the benefit of the land, or again as an element that divides conti- 
nent from continent yet makes possible the greatest communication between 
them. Instead, to judge the ocean sublime we must regard it as the poets do, 
merely as it manifests itself to the eye: if it is calm, as a clear mirror of water 
bounded only by the heavens; if it is turbulent, as an abyss threatening to 
overwhelm everything. (CPJ, §25, 5:270) 


Here Kant rightly deems various thoughts about suitable objects of a 
judgment of sublimity as being irrelevant to such a judgment. But when 
we look at the stars, what are they given to us as? How are they immedi- 
ately presented in intuition? Certainly not as very distant suns. Merely as 
specks of light, then? Or perhaps as distant light-emanating objects of 
some kind? It seems clear that only the second alternative is suited to the 
experience of the sublime, but this conception of what is given to us in the 
perception of the night sky studded with stars is not licensed by Kant’s re- 
striction of a pure aesthetic judgment about the sublime in nature to the 
character of the subject’s sensible intuition. Kant’s category of the math- 
ematically sublime concerns spatial magnitude.”* But neither the size nor 
the distance of stars can be seen: stars are presented in the visual field as 
spots of light, and although this is the sensible appearance of extraordi- 
narily distant, massive light-producing objects, we know this not in virtue 
of the intrinsic nature of the appearance. Accordingly, to respond to the 
appearance of the starry sky at night as the appearance of a magnitude of 
extraordinarily distant gigantic objects (suns) is to respond not to the bare 
sensible intuition of them, but under a concept of the kind of thing they 
are; and it is not the mere sensible appearance of the night sky, but the 
thought of the immensity of the universe—the immensity of the distance 
from us of what we can see, the immensity of the volume of space that 
surrounds us, and perhaps the immensity of past time (especially as ex- 
emplified by the immensity of the time taken by the light emitted from the 
stars to reach us)—that is responsible for the awe that thrills us when we 
experience that appearance as sublime. This thought is not contained in 
the ‘immediate intuition’ of the night sky but informs the perceptual ex- 
perience only of those who have acquired an understanding of what they 
are looking at. And in a case of what Kant entitles the dynamically sub- 
lime, the might of which must be seen as fearful, is the power of what con- 
fronts us always or ever a feature of how the object is presented in sensi- 
ble intuition, rather than in thought? Kant himself construes force, not as 
something that is given to us by sensibility, but as something that is 
thought through the understanding.*° 
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So in both forms of the sublime, it is often the case that in order to see 
some natural phenomenon as being of immense magnitude or force it is 
necessary to see it under a concept, and in responding to it with the feel- 
ing of the sublime we are responding to an aspect of it that is not given 
in immediate intuition but introduced into our experience only by means 
of the concept through which the phenomenon is thought. Now Kant’s 
fundamental idea about a judgment of the sublime is that sublimity is 
improperly predicated of a natural object, which can, at most, be said to 
be suitable for arousing in the mind “a feeling that is itself sublime” 
(CPJ, §23, 5:246), the impropriety arising most basically from the ap- 
proval expressed by a predication of sublimity. It might seem, therefore, 
that the required adjustment to Kant’s thought is the concession that nat- 
ural objects regarded under (non-purposive) concepts of the kinds they 
instantiate—or even (if there are any)*° organisms of immense size or 
power regarded under purposive concepts of the natural kinds they ex- 
emplify—are just as suitable for giving rise to the feeling of the sublime 
as are non-purposive natural objects that are immediately given in per- 
ception as being of immense magnitude or force; and if it is the feeling 
that is itself sublime,”’ sublimity can be predicated of objects of the for- 
mer kinds with no greater impropriety than when predicated of the lat- 
ter. But this mislocates the difficulty for Kant. The problem is not that 
in a judgment of the sublime natural phenomena often need to be judged 
under the concept of the kind they instantiate. Rather, it is that the prop- 
erty of a natural phenomenon that is the concern of a judgment of the 
sublime—immensity of space or power—is a deliverance, not of sensi- 
bility, but of the understanding. It is therefore unsurprising that in Kant’s 
most well-known passage about his favorite instance of the sublime in 
nature, the star-studded sky at night, he does not restrict his reaction to 
how the sky is given to him in perception: 


Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing wonder and awe, the 
oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them: the starry heavens above 
me and the moral law within me. I do not merely conjecture them and seek 
them as though obscured in darkness or in the transcendent region beyond 
my horizon: I see them before me, and I associate them directly with the 
consciousness of my own existence. The heavens begin at the place I oc- 
cupy in the external world of sense, and broaden the connection in which I 
stand into an unbounded magnitude of worlds beyond worlds and systems 
of systems and into the limitless times of their periodic motion, their begin- 
ning and their duration.”8 
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1. It is clear that Kant often forces his material into a framework that more nat- 
urally fits his account of the mathematically, than the dynamically sublime—as 
his opening elucidation of the sublime in terms of unboundedness to which the 
thought of its totality is added (CPJ, §23, 5:244), which is incorporated into the 
analysis of the judgment of or pleasure in the sublime with respect to the so- 
called quantity of such judgments, indicates—although his determination to link 
the experience of the sublime to morality is, as I later claim, allowed to distort his 
account of the mathematically sublime. In what follows in the text I attempt to 
steer a course that by and large ignores these deformations, and this necessitates 
my turning a blind eye to certain nuances of Kant’s thought. 

2. Paul Crowther’s excellent study The Kantian Sublime (Oxford, U.K.: 
Clarendon Press, 1989) contains a fine account of Kant’s notion of respect and the 
role it plays in Kant’s analysis of the experience of the sublime. In what follows I 
have not signaled my disagreements with his interpretation of Kant’s thoughts 
about the sublime, although they will be apparent to readers of Crowther’s work. 

3. Critique of Pure Reason, A162-63/B203-4. 

4. In general we lack a sense of immense distances, a sense of how big they 
are, which manifests itself in our inability to imagine them, to form an adequate 
image or succession of images of them. 

5. At CPJ 254, however, Kant asserts that although the earth’s diameter can be 
apprehended, it cannot be comprehended in a single intuition. Presumably he is 
thinking of traveling the distance of the earth’s diameter: in doing so one would 
apprehend its magnitude, but not comprehend it. 

6. For the application of this principle to space, see Critique of Pure Reason, 
A412-13/B439_-40. 

7. Although Kant’s definition of the mathematically sublime as what is ab- 
solutely great applies as well to past time as to space, and although the magnitude 
of past time is just as suitable a cause of the experience of the sublime as the mag- 
nitude of space, it would not be easy to apply or adapt Kant’s account of the math- 
ematically sublime, with its emphasis on the insufficiency of a sensory standard 
for the aesthetic estimation of magnitude, which is designed to capture the expe- 
rience of the sublime with respect to space, to cover the experience of the sub- 
lime evoked by a vivid awarenesss of the immensity of past time. A problem in 
extending any account of the sublime to past time arises from the fact that if the 
appreciation of the sublimity of past time is properly to be thought of as aesthetic 
it should, it seems, be based, not on the mere thought of the immensity of past 
time, but on the experience of the passage of time. 

8. If the mathematically sublime is the infinitely great, only the universe as a 
whole (that is, the entirety of space, as thought of by Kant) qualifies—and that is 
something that cannot be seen, and its magnitude, therefore, not susceptible of 
aesthetic estimation. 
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9. Critique of Pure Reason, A25/B40. 

10. Critique of Pure Reason, AS23—25/B55 1-53, A519—20/B547-48. 

11. For this distinction, see Critique of Pure Reason, A512—13/B540-41. 

12. Critique of Pure Reason, A321-—24/B377-80, A409/B436. 

13. The concept of infinity appears here to be misapplied to the noumenal sub- 
strate of the phenomenal world. 

14. This picks up the first difference between the beautiful and the sublime 
that Kant identifies in his opening discussion of the sublime: whereas the beauti- 
ful, being focused on an object’s form, is concerned with what is bounded, the 
sublime is concerned with boundlessness—boundlessness to which the thought 
of its totality is added. (CPJ, §23, 5:244). 

15. In Kant’s rather extravagant formulation: “the thrill that comes over us at 
the mere idea of the sublime.” (Immanuel Kant, Anthropology from a Pragmatic 
Point of View, trans. Mary J. Gregor [The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974], 33.) 

16. One idea that can be put aside is that we must imagine ourselves morally 
resisting the natural phenomenon’s might (although being physically over- 
whelmed by it). Indeed, this would make no sense. It is true that we might imag- 
ine a situation in which the only way of preserving ourselves from such force is 
by sacrificing our moral worth, and finding ourselves not being prepared to aban- 
don our commitment to the morally good in order to save our life. But although 
Kant holds that nothing should make us sacrifice our moral worth for anything 
else we value, and that we judge nature aesthetically as dynamically sublime be- 
cause it encourages us to realize that we would not, or would not have to, bow 
down before the might of nature if our highest principles were at stake and we 
had to choose whether to uphold or abandon them (CPJ, §28, 5:262), he does not 
require us to imagine ourselves being in such a situation and remaining true to the 
requirements of morality despite the consequences of doing so. 

17. Kant assimilates the work of the imagination in the experience of the dy- 
namically sublime to that of its futile task in the experience of the mathematically 
sublime in these two passages: “if we expand our empirical power of representa- 
tion (mathematically or dynamically) in intuiting nature, reason, as the capacity 
to [think] the independence of the absolute totality, inevitably intervenes and calls 
forth the effort of the mind, although a futile one, to make the representation of 
the senses adequate to this totality;” “But this idea [of the supersensible] is awak- 
ened in us by an object the aesthetic estimation of which strains the imagination 
to its utmost, whether in respect of extension (mathematically) or might over the 
mind (dynamically)” (CPJ, §29, 5:268). 

18. Kant attempts to characterize the feeling of the sublime in a unitary fash- 
ion in terms of the imagination in the following way (CPJ, §29, 5:269). In its 
empirical use, the imagination renders our feeling of well-being dependent on 
our physical state, on what is “nature” within us, and so as dependent on nature 
outside us. But the imagination is also an instrument of reason, and as such al- 
lows us to regard ourselves as being independent of and superior to nature. In 
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the experience of the sublime, imagination in its first role feels sacrificed (to 
reason), so that there is a momentary inhibition of our feeling of well-being, 
with a consequent repulsion from the object, but in its second role is more than 
adequately compensated, receiving an expansion and a might greater than the 
one it has sacrificed, so that the inhibition is followed immediately by a very 
powerful feeling of well-being, made all the stronger because of the previous 
momentary check, with a consequent attraction to the object. Parts of this char- 
acterization appear better suited to Kant’s account of the mathematically than 
the dynamically sublime, others the reverse. 

19. Kant’s awareness of this aspect of the experience of the mathematically 
sublime is, I believe, recognizable in his characterization of the excessive demand 
made on the imagination “as like an abyss in which it is afraid to lose itself” 
(CPJ, §27, 5:258). 

20. This is, of course, reminiscent of Schopenhauer’s theory of aesthetic ex- 
perience. In fact, his impressive account of the feeling of the sublime is, I believe, 
marred only by the intrusion of his doctrine that “the world is my representation” 
and attendant conceptions—a significant intrusion, since it is the foundation of 
his explanation of the positive, exaltatory character of the experience. See Arthur 
Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, trans. E. F. J. Payne (New 
York: Dover, 1966), volume I, §39. 

21. In fact, Kant himself oscillates between two characterizations of the rela- 
tion between the positive and negative hedonic aspects of the emotion, one rep- 
resenting them as being experienced concurrently (CPJ, §27, 5:258), the other as 
succeeding one another (CPJ, §24, 5:247; §27, 5:258). These characterizations 
could be reconciled by construing the “movement” from one aspect to another, 
not as the replacement of the one by the other, but as a change in the relative 
prominence or salience of the aspects: neither disappears; rather, they take turns 
in occupying the foreground of consciousness, the one receding as the other ad- 
vances. Whether or not such a reconciliation is desirable, the frequency of the 
need to return to the negative side in order to continue to experience the positive 
side varies from person to person. 

22. Kant’s characterization of the sublime elsewhere is of little help: “The 
sublime (sublime) is that greatness in size or intensity which inspires awe 
(magnitudo reverenda): it simultaneously invites us to approach it (so as to 
make our forces equal to it) and deters us by the fear that in comparison with it 
we shall shrink into insignificance in our own estimation (thunder over our 
head, for example, or a high, rugged mountain). When we are in a safe place, 
the gathering of our forces to grasp the appearance, along with our anxiety 
about not being able to rise to its greatness, arouses astonishment (a feeling that 
is agreeable because it continuously triumphs over pain).” (Immanuel Kant, An- 
thropology From a Pragmatic Point of View, trans. Mary J. Gregor [The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1974], §68) (Compare: “At the sight of mountains ascending 
to heaven, deep ravines with raging streams in them, deep-shadowed waste- 
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lands that invite melancholy meditations, and similar phenomena, a spectator 
[who knows he is safe] is seized by astonishment bordering on terror, by dread 
and a sacred thrill.” [CP/, General Remark following §29, 5:269]) 

23. In fact, Kant introduces this passage (from the “General Remark on the 
Exposition of Aesthetic Reflective Judgments”) by asserting that, because he is at 
this stage of his argument concerned solely with pure aesthetic judgments, no ex- 
amples of sublime objects of nature that presuppose the concept of a purpose 
must be chosen. But, as is evident in the passage, and is required by his strongest 
conception of a pure aesthetic judgment, his restriction is more severe than this. 

24. The sheer magnitude of the number of specks of light visible in the clear 
night sky is not to the point (as the number of grains of sand on a beach demon- 
strates). Rather, it is the fact that these specks of light are stars, massive, light- 
emitting, incredibly distant objects—distant both from ourselves and from one 
another. 

25. For Kant, the concept of force is derivative from the concept of causality, 
which is not a function of sensible intuition. 

26. In Kant’s classification of aesthetic judgments about nature there is no 
counterpart with respect to the sublime of the judgment of dependent beauty. 
There is good reason for the omission: the notion of qualitative perfection has no 
application to the likely objects of the sublime in nature (a mountain, an abyss, 
the ocean, the starlit sky, a massive waterfall, an exploding volcano), since they 
lack natural functions. And no objects with natural functions have anything like 
the size or power of such objects as these. (For Kant, a monstrous natural object 
of a purposive kind could not be qualitatively perfect: “An object is monstrous if 
by its magnitude it defeats the purpose that constitutes its concept.” [CPJ, §26, 
5:253]) 

27. If pleasure in the sublime is a propositional pleasure, pleasure in our 
awareness of ourselves as being moral agents, who have a value that transcends 
that of anything else, then although a judgment of the sublime will not be based 
on an interest in the natural object that occasions the awareness, it will be based 
on pleasure in a fact about the world. 

28. Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, trans. Lewis White Beck 
(New York: Macmillan, 1993), “Conclusion,” 169. 
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Kant’s Theory of Creative Imagination 


Donald W. Crawford 


Although Kant makes important use of the notion of the productive or 
creative power of imagination in several of his writings, its most promi- 
nent place in his philosophy is in relation to his doctrine of aesthetic ap- 
preciation and artistic creativity. The common interpretation of Kant’s 
aesthetic theory, viewing it as formalistic with its thrust directed toward 
the questions of the universality and objectivity of aesthetic judgments on 
the beautiful and the sublime, underestimates the centrality of Kant’s the- 
ory of the creative imagination in his aesthetic theory. To get at that 
centrality, I shall begin by discussing Kant’s views on the nature of math- 
ematics and the deep dichotomy between the methods of mathematics and 
philosophy that pervades Kant’s writings. Some important analogies be- 
tween Kant’s conceptions of mathematical inquiry and aesthetic creativity 
and experience will emerge and be explored. With this background I shall 
attempt to place his views on the creative imagination in their proper per- 
spective within his aesthetic theory generally and draw some conclusions 
concerning Kant’s views on the significance of artistic creativity and aes- 
thetic appreciation. 

Kant consistently saw an inherent division between the methods of phi- 
losophy and mathematics. He never seems to have wavered in his convic- 
tion on this point. We find a fairly developed discussion of the distinction 
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in his 1764 essay, “An Inquiry into the Distinctness of the Fundamental 
Principles of Natural Theology and Morals,”! which begins with a de- 
tailed comparison of the methods of attaining certainty in mathematics 
with those in philosophy and concludes that they are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. Kant’s views on this distinction appear again in his lectures on 
logic (1765-1796) and in his Inaugural Dissertation of 1770. But they 
are more fully developed in the Critique of Pure Reason,’ in the first chap- 
ter of the Transcendental Doctrine of Method, titled “The Discipline of 
Pure Reason.” This viewpoint is briefly incorporated into the Prolegom- 
ena,’ perhaps indicating the importance Kant attached to it, but the 
primary sources are the 1764 essay and the first Critique. Kant found him- 
self in a tradition in which philosophers tried to imitate and garner the 
laurels of the mathematical method. But Kant thoroughly rejected this ra- 
tionalistic touchstone for philosophy, saying with bravado, “I shall show 
that in philosophy the geometrician can by his method build only so many 
houses of cards” (CPR, A 727/B 755). 

Kant argues that philosophy and mathematics both deal with universal 
concepts and their aim is universal knowledge; and both disciplines are 
based on the exercise of the power of reason. Philosophy proceeds ana- 
lytically, beginning with a given concept, dealing with it always in the ab- 
stract in the attempt to make it clear and distinct, detailed and definite. 
Philosophical analysis results in an exposition or explanation (Erkldrung) 
of the concept under investigation. Mathematics, on the other hand, pro- 
ceeds synthetically, using sensuous epistemological tools (figures or visi- 
ble signs) to construct a concept which is not previously given, dealing 
with it not abstractly but concretely to learn what belongs to it without be- 
ing contained in it simply by definition. Consequently the mathematical 
use of reason is said to be intuitive, while the philosophical use of reason 
is called discursive; and the knowledge or certainty of each is likewise de- 
scribed as intuitive and discursive, respectively. 

Mathematics and philosophy both aim at knowledge through the use of 
reason; they are both concerned with the universal and their knowledge is 
thus a priori. Here the similarities end. Philosophy always considers the 
universal, for example, the concept of time, abstractly, by means of signs 
which are merely verbal expressions for the general concept itself or for 
the partial concepts which are found, upon analysis, to be logically related 
to it. In this way philosophy attempts to gain knowledge from concepts. 


[In philosophy] the concept of a thing is already given, though confusedly 
or insufficiently determined. I must analyze it, compare its segregated char- 
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acteristics with the given concept in all kinds of cases, and make this ab- 
stract thought detailed and definite. Everyone has, for example, a concept of 
time; this is to be defined. I must consider this idea in various kinds of re- 
lations in order to discover its characteristics by analysis; I must combine 
different abstract characteristics in order to see whether they give an ade- 
quate concept, whether they are consistent among themselves, and whether 
or not one of them partially contains the other. (N7M, 2:276-77) 


Mathematics, on the other hand, considers the universal concretely in its 
signs (NTM, 2:278). Kant gives numerous examples to illustrate his point, 
and they do make his point clear at least with regard to geometry. Here is 
one he uses in the essay of 1764: 


{I]n order to know the properties of all circles, we draw a circle and then put 
two lines in it instead of all the possible ones which intersect within it. We 
show the relationship of these two, and in them we observe in concreto the 
universal rule of the relationship of lines in any circle. (NTM, 2:278) 


Kant stretches this point considerably to extend it to other branches of 
mathematics. He claims that the use of reason in algebra, for example, is 
concrete in that the symbols themselves (or their inscriptions) are consid- 
ered in their relationships. Kant’s theory of mathematics is, on this score 
at least, surely open to criticism.° But here I shall ignore its complexities, 
since my concern is only with Kant’s theory of mathematical reasoning in- 
sofar as it bears on his theory of the creative imagination. Kant believes 
that mathematical reasoning is concrete by virtue of its utilization of the 
construction of concepts in (pure) intuition, whereas in philosophy con- 
cepts are not constructed in intuition but are analyzed in the abstract in or- 
der to make them detailed and definite. Philosophy is knowledge gained 
by reason from concepts, not from the construction of concepts. In phi- 
losophy “‘we must think of the universal in abstracto without [in contrast 
to mathematics] being able to make use of the important simplification of 
dealing with single signs instead of general concepts of the things them- 
selves” (NTM, 2:279). 

Although I am mainly concerned here with some positive analogies be- 
tween Kant’s philosophies of mathematics and of art, it is pertinent to 
briefly discuss Kant’s account of the philosophical method, if only by way 
of contrast with the mathematical and artistic. Two issues present them- 
selves. First, if philosophy in contrast to mathematics (and art) always 
considers the universal (concepts and ideas) abstractly, what possible role 
do examples or concrete cases play in philosophical reasoning? Second, 
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does Kant view philosophy simply as analysis of concepts in the search 
for definitions? 

In the preface to the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason Kant 
confronts the question of the role of examples or concrete cases in phi- 
losophy. On the one hand he admits that the reader of the first Critique 
has the right to demand both discursive or logical clarity and an intu- 
itive or aesthetic clarity; the former, he says, is achieved through con- 
cepts and the latter through intuitions, that is, through examples and 
other concrete illustrations. He confesses that he has intentionally kept 
examples to a minimum because of the size of the book. But then he 
adds that examples and illustrations “are necessary only from a popu- 
lar point of view; and this work can never be made suitable for popu- 
lar consumption” (CPR, A XVIII). So although examples and concrete 
cases may be useful, they are by no means necessary tools for philoso- 
phy. In mathematics, on the other hand, it is specifically by means of 
reasoning upon concrete ostensive or symbolic constructions that “we 
succeed in arriving at results which discursive knowledge could never 
have reached by means of mere concepts” (CPR, A 717/B 745; empha- 
sis added). Thus the mathematical and philosophical methods achieve 
different results; they are not in all cases two alternative paths to the 
same truth. And the procedure of discovery in one is somehow episte- 
mologically essentially dependent upon concrete cases, which are 
merely pedagogically useful in the other. 

The second question is whether Kant believes that philosophy consists 
simply of analysis of concepts in the search for definitions. Kant’s view 
of philosophy in his pre-Critical period does seem to be that philosophy is 
essentially analysis of concepts. He does not on that account think it is by 
any means easy, for, he remarks, we seem inevitably to arrive at unana- 
lyzable concepts, but without ever knowing whether they are intrinsically 
unanalyzable or whether we have just not yet succeeded in analyzing them 
(NTM, 2:280). Nor does he think that such analyses must result in strict 
definitions in order to be philosophically fruitful (N7M, 2: 283-86). Later 
Kant goes further to argue that the only concepts that can be strictly de- 
fined are those that are prescribed, made, or set arbitrarily, like mathe- 
matical concepts (L, §§99-109, 9:140-45; CPR, A 727/B 755-60). Still, 
analysis of basic concepts like space, time, substance and causality seem, 
according to Kant, to be the philosopher’s essential occupation. Specific 
philosophical questions are thus conceived to take the form of questions 
about a basic concept, its partial determinations, or its relationship to other 
basic concepts. 
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From time to time hints can be found in Kant’s early writings of a 
slightly different philosophical method, going beyond mere analysis of 
concepts. I shall not trace that development here; it begins with recom- 
mending to metaphysics the self-conscious imitation of the method of 
Newton (NTM, 2:285-88), then lowers its sights considerably in the Jn- 
augural Dissertation of 1770, and finally reaches maturity in the first Cri- 
tique, where philosophy is given both analytical (or critical) and synthet- 
ical (or transcendental) chores. 

Toward the end of the Critique of Pure Reason Kant gives the follow- 
ing examples of philosophical questions: 


whether and how far [everything which exists in space or time] is a quan- 
tum or not, whether we are to ascribe to it positive being or the absence of 
such, how far this something occupying space or time is a primary substra- 
tum or a mere determination (of substance), whether there be a relation of 
its existence to some other existence, as cause or effect, and finally in re- 
spect of its existence whether it is isolated or is in reciprocal relation to and 
dependence upon others . . . also the question of the possibility of this exis- 
tence, its actuality and necessity, or the opposite of these. (CPR, A 724/B 
752) 


These questions, Kant says, “one and all belong altogether to knowledge 
obtained by reason from concepts, such knowledge being termed philo- 
sophical” (CPR, A 724/B 752). Some of these questions, or some aspects of 
them, seem to be of the straightforward kind to be answered by analysis 
of concepts. But Kant’s own answers to them obviously involve more than 
simple analysis of concepts, namely, transcendental considerations con- 
cerning our a priori knowledge of the role of such concepts; thus a revision 
in this characterization of philosophy as analysis is required. Kant himself 
recognizes this, declaring that “there is indeed a transcendental synthesis 
[framed] from concepts alone, a synthesis with which the philosopher alone 
is competent to deal” (CPR, A719/B 747, emphasis added; see also A 720/B 
747, A 722/B 750, A 737/B 765). So, in conclusion, it can be said that with 
the development of the critical philosophy (a) Kant did not believe that the 
success of the philosophical enterprise rests simply on achieving detailed 
and precise clarification of concepts, and (b) that he did not characterize his 
own critical philosophical method as simply analysis of concepts; but (c) al- 
though calling it synthetic, he still maintains that it is a priori knowledge 
from concepts. 

It would be of interest to be able to say more concerning Kant’s views 
on the relation between philosophical skill and creativity. In fact, how- 
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ever, Kant says relatively little on the positive side of what constitutes 
philosophical method. When Kant does reflect on philosophical method in 
his critical period, he is most concerned to argue that philosophers cannot 
profitably make any use of that which makes the mathematical method 
exact—definitions, axioms, and demonstrations. The so-called definitions 
of philosophy are never more than expositions, explanations, or explica- 
tions (Erkldrungen) of a given concepts; the philosophical principles that 
some might want to call axioms (such as the causal maxim) are discursive 
principles that always require a deduction, unlike true axioms, which are 
intuitively evident (e.g., that three points always lie in a plane [CPR, A 
733/B 761)). Nor can philosophy strictly speaking be said to proceed by 
demonstrations, since demonstrations are apodeictic proofs that are intu- 
itive. In the true spirit of both reformer and innovator, Kant in his mature 
period sees two paths open to philosophy. Negatively, there is the path of 
criticism per se, acting as therapeutic midwife to pure reason, serving “‘to 
expose the illusions of a reason that forgets its limits, and by sufficiently 
clarifying our concepts to recall it from its presumptuous speculative pur- 
suits to modest but thorough self-knowledge” (CPR, A 735/B 763); that, 
of course, is the program of the Kantian dialectic. Positively, philosophy 
can proceed transcendentally to establish secure principles through con- 
cepts of understanding. The establishment of these principles is by means 
of proofs; but such proofs are never demonstrations because they are non- 
intuitive. The principles are established 


always indirectly through relation of these concepts to something altogether 
contingent, namely, possible experience. When such experience (that is, 
something as object of possible experience) is presupposed, these principles 
are indeed apodeictically certain; but in themselves, directly, they can never 
be known a priori. (CPR, A 737/B 765) 


Kant does not to my knowledge ever get more specific than this on 
philosophical methodology itself, nor does he speak of philosophy as a 
particularly creative activity. Consequently, I see little connection be- 
tween Kant’s account of the philosophic enterprise and his account of 
artistic enterprise—either from the standpoint of the creator or the appre- 
ciator and critic. Of course all of these activities require the exercise of 
judgment, but the exercise of judgment in philosophical reasoning and 
discovery is not characterized by Kant as being unique in any way. The 
difficulty of philosophy is due precisely to the way in which it is unlike 
mathematics. In dealing with the particular only in the universal, it is un- 
like the exact and even the deep sciences which are more closely allied to 
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the empirical; philosophical investigations deal exclusively directly with 
abstract concepts (PFM, 4:263-64). Insofar as the artistic enterprise is 
concerned with abstractions (e.g., ideas), it, unlike philosophy, always 
proceeds in or through the particular. And it is in the construction or in- 
vention of particular intuitions, whether in mathematics or art, that Kant 
sees creativity emerging. Thus there is a natural connection between 
Kant’s philosophy of mathematics and his philosophy of art. For that rea- 
son I now turn to Kant’s positive account of the method of mathematics, 
whose knowledge he characterizes in so many laces as the intuitive 
knowledge gained by reason through the construction of concepts. 

I shall begin with the clearest example Kant gives of this contrast in 
method and results between philosophy and mathematics. He says: 


Suppose a philosopher be given the concept of a triangle and he be left to 
find out, in his own way, what relation the sum of its angles bears to a 
right angle. He has nothing but the concept of a figure enclosed by three 
straight lines, and possessing three angles. However long he meditates on 
this concept, he will never produce anything new. He can analyze and 
clarify the concept of a straight line or of an angle or of the number three, 
but he can never arrive at any properties not already contained in these 
concepts. Now let the geometrician take up these questions. He at once 
begins by constructing a triangle. Since he knows that the sum of two 
rights angles is exactly equal to the sum of all the adjacent angles which 
can be constructed from a single point of a straight line, he prolongs one 
side of his triangle and obtains two adjacent angles, which together are 
equal to two right angles. He then divides the external angle by drawing 
a line parallel to the opposite side of the triangle, and observes that he 
had thus obtained an external adjacent angle which is equal to an inter- 
nal angle—and so on. In this fashion, through a chain of inferences 
guided throughout by intuition, he arrives at a fully evident and univer- 
sally valid solution of the problem. (CPR, A 716/B 744-45) 
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Mathematical knowledge is acquired through the process of construct- 
ing concepts and reasoning intuitively upon those constructions. “Con- 
struction of a concept” is a technical term for Kant: “To construct a con- 
cept means to exhibit a priori the intuition which corresponds to the 
concept” (CPR, A 713/B 741). Because of the requirement that the exhibi- 
tion of the intuition be a priori and Kant’s view that “the only intuition that 
is given a priori is that of the mere form of appearance, space and time” 
(CPR, A 720/B 748), only certain concepts can be constructed, namely, 
only the concepts of quantities or magnitudes, that is, what Kant calls 
mathematical concepts (CPR, A 715/B 743). Concepts of qualities cannot 
be constructed a priori: “The shape of a cone we can form for ourselves in 
intuition, unassisted by any experience, according to its concept alone, but 
the colour of this cone must be previously given in some experience or 
other” (CPR, A 715/B 743). What enables us to form for ourselves a priori 
in intuition that which corresponds to a concept of magnitude? The answer 
is unequivocal: it is the power of creative or productive imagination. And 
here is a curious and revealing link between mathematics and art. 

But before going into its details, several questions concerning mathe- 
matical reasoning need to be dealt with: (a) How can this process be a pri- 
ori and the resulting intuition therefore nonempirical? (b) What precisely 
is exhibited, constructed, formed, or imagined? What is the force of say- 
ing that what is exhibited is an intuition? (c) What does it mean for the in- 
tuition to correspond to or express the concept? 

(a) Kant takes the a priori character of the construction to depend upon 
two things: (1) the constructed concept must itself be a purely formal 
one—that is, spatial or temporal, space and time being the only pure 
forms of intuition and themselves the only pure intuitions; (2) that which 
is exhibited—-an intuition—must be pure, that is, nonempirical (CPR, A 
713/B 741). How this second requirement can be met is not immediately 
obvious. 

(b) What precisely is exhibited or constructed? Kant claims it is an in- 
tuition. But what is the force of saying that what is exhibited is an intu- 
ition? First, it must be an object of immediate or direct awareness (CPR, 
A 19/B 33) and, second, it must be a single object (CPR, A 713/B 741).° 
But how can I exhibit to myself a single object of direct awareness that is 
nonempirical, inasmuch as for human beings all such objects of experi- 
ence must relate ultimately, directly or indirectly, to what is sensible? 
Kant’s answer appears in the “Transcendental Aesthetic” of the first Cri- 
tique: “The pure form of sensible intuitions in general, in which all the 
manifold of intuition is intuited in certain relations, must be found in 
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the mind a priori. This pure form of sensibility may also be called pure 
intuition” (CPR, A 20/B 34—35). Extension and figure, for example, “be- 
long to pure intuition, which, even without any actual object of the senses 
or of sensation, exists in the mind a priori as a mere form of sensibility” 
(CPR, A 21/B35). In the “Transcendental Exposition of the Concept of 
Space,” Kant argues that geometry is a science which determines the 
properties of space synthetically and yet a priori—and thus it is based on 
inferences made from pure, that is, nonempirical, intuitions. Then what 
precisely is exhibited when one constructs a concept? In Kant’s view, 
mathematics considers a concept concretely rather than abstractly, and his 
best examples, taken from geometry, make it clear that what are con- 
structed are particular geometrical figures. How are these nonempirical? 
It is no answer to say that they are spatial and that space is a pure intu- 
ition; for particular objects with spatial properties, whether two-dimen- 
sional or three-dimensional, are surely empirical. Then what sense can be 
given to the intuition’s being nonempirical? If one simply imagines some 
triangle or other, that imagined triangle is nonempirical in the sense of not 
being empirically real, but only because it is imagined; its being repre- 
sented in “pure intuition” means simply “in imagination.” But to interpret 
such an intuition as nonempirical seems inconsistent with the basic Kant- 
ian position that all intuitions must, for human beings at least, relate di- 
rectly or indirectly to sensible experience.’ The imagined triangle cannot 
be nonempirical in the sense of having only nonsensible properties—since 
its properties are potentially open to sensory experience. Kant takes the 
fact that we can construct a geometrical figure in imagination without 
ever having experienced such a figure before to imply that the figure so 
constructed is a pure, that is, a nonempirical, intuition. And even if one 
chooses to construct it on paper, in which case the particular triangle con- 
structed is certainly empirical, it is still the case that what is exhibited was 
constructed without anything necessarily having been “borrowed from ex- 
perienced” and so is presented or exhibited a priori (CPR, A 715/B 
743-44). Thus Kant’s more reasonable conclusion: “[T]he single figure 
which we draw is empirical and yet it serves to express the concept, with- 
out impairing its universality” (CPR, A 713/B 742). 

(c) What precisely does Kant see as the relationship between the par- 
ticular and the concept? What does it mean for the constructed or created 
intuition to correspond to or express the concept? One plausible answer is 
to try to map the correspondence or expression relationship of concepts 
onto the subsumption or instantiation relationship. Then a particular con- 
struction would correspond to or express a concept insofar as it can be 
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subsumed under or instantiate that concept. But this answer fails to ac- 
count for universal knowledge being obtainable from the construction. So 
the question remaining is: How does an intuition, and in particular a de- 
terminate empirical intuition such as a triangle drawn on a piece of paper, 
express a concept in such a way that inferences made upon it yield neces- 
sary and universal truths? How can universally valid knowledge be ob- 
tained from particular constructions? Kant answers this through his often 
utilized notion of abstraction, whereby—phenomenologically speaking— 
the single object of our reflection and the object on which our reasoning 
is based are, in effect, not the empirical object as such: 


For in this empirical intuition we consider only the act whereby we con- 
struct the concept, and abstract from the many determinations (for instance, 
the magnitude of the sides and of the angles), which are quite indifferent, as 
not altering the concept “triangle.” (CPR, A 714/B 742) 


The single figure is determined by certain universal conditions of con- 
struction, and the universality of mathematical reasonings upon this fig- 
ure is maintained by restricting our reflection to those properties of the 
figure that directly resulted from those universal conditions. How can I 
be sure that the constructed object did result from those universal condi- 
tions? Kant reasons that we must have a universal procedure by which 
the imagination provides an image for a concept. He calls such a proce- 
dure a schema. Kant’s doctrine is complex, and to understand it one must 
make his general account of concepts and schemata coherent. Kant’s 
epistemological model is of the receiving-processing-product variety. 
The information-receiving phase is due to our faculty of sensibility, 
which is the passive ability to be affected by objects that modify our 
physical and mental states. The information-processing phase is the ac- 
tive effort of our powers of understanding in the broadest sense. The bulk 
of the first Critique is devoted to exploring the necessary complexities of 
the information-processing phase of the model. The products in this 
model are always judgments—the subsumption of some identifiable par- 
ticular (if even only minimally identifiable as what [ am now aware of ) 
under a universal or concept. To possess a concept thus amounts to the 
ability to produce the appropriate product (a judgment) under the appro- 
priate conditions (i.e., given the reception of certain raw inform- 
ation). The most plausible and generous reading of Kant makes concepts 
information-processing functions—tule-governed procedures for organ- 
izing information received from other sources. 
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Since concepts are functions of the understanding and thereby intellec- 
tual, there is always the question of whether what we have conceived 
makes sense. Kant gives this question a very literal reading: “[C]oncepts 
are altogether impossible, and can have no meaning, if no object is given 
for them, or at least for the elements of which they are composed” (CPR, 
A 139/B 178). Now since the only way, according to Kant, that objects can 
be given to us is by the modification of our sensibility, every meaningful 
concept must be realizable in this sense, that is, in a single sensible pres- 
entation (an intuition): 


Intuitions are always required to establish the reality of our concepts. If the 
concepts are empirical, the intuitions are called examples. If they are pure 
concepts of the understanding, the intuitions are called schemata. (CPJ, 
§59, 5:351)8 


Thus Kant introduces the necessity of schemata in the context of the ap- 
plication of pure concepts to appearances. Since pure concepts are wholly 
intellectual and empirical intuitions are wholly sensible, he concludes that 
the two are “wholly heterogeneous” (CPR, A 173/B 176) and that conse- 
quently the application of pure concepts to reality requires “some third 
thing, which is homogeneous on the one hand with the category, and on 
the other hand with the appearance” (CPR, A 173/B 176). Kant says of 
this “third thing” that it must in one respect be intellectual, but in another 
be sensible (ibid.); it is called a transcendental schema. A schema is in it- 
self always a product of imagination, but it is not an image (CPR, A 140/B 
179). Rather, it is a “representation of a universal procedure of imagina- 
tion in providing an image for a concept” (CPR, A 140/B 179-80). Kant’s 
own example is instructive: 


No image could ever be adequate to the concept of a triangle in general. It 
would never attain that universality of the concept which renders it valid of 
all triangles, whether right-angled, obtuse-angled, or acute-angled; it would 
always be limited to a part only of this sphere. The schema of the triangle 
can exist nowhere but in thought. It is a rule of synthesis or the imagination, 
in respect to pure figures in space. (CPR, A 141/B 180) 


Thus there is an ambiguity in Kant’s characterization of a schema. On 
the one hand it is characterized as both a product of imagination and an 
intuition, while on the other hand it is said to be a rule or universal pro- 
cedure of the imagination which exists only in thought. A further problem 
is that Kant occasionally seems to think that schemata are required for all 
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concepts, empirical as well as pure. For just as no image is ever adequate 
for a pure concept, 


[S]till less is an object of experience or its image ever adequate to the em- 
pirical concept: for this latter always stands in immediate relation to the 
schema of imagination, as a rule for the determination of our intuition, in 
accordance with some specific universal concept. The concept “dog” signi- 
fies a rule according to which my imagination can delineate a figure of a 
four-footed animal in a general manner, without limitation to any single de- 
terminate figure such as experience, or any possible image that I can repre- 
sent in concreto, actually presents. (CPR, A 141/B 180) 


My properly chosen example of a dog provides you with a rule for judg- 
ing that other particulars are dogs; similarly, my properly created geomet- 
rical figure provides you with a rule for producing an infinite number of 
other figures of that kind. 

So returning to Kant’s famous triangle, what guides the geometrician’s 
reasoning is the particular figure constructed either on paper or in the 
imagination; this construction embodies the universal rule of synthesis for 
any triangle whatsoever. In other words, it is the schema of a triangle that 
is the object of attention. What the geometrician creates serves as a 
schema. The issue is undoubtedly complex. But we can see our way clear 
enough to note one of several significant Kantian analogies between 
mathematics and art: just as the productive imagination of the geometri- 
cian produces that which expresses a concept and serves as a schema for 
the production of particular images (empirical intuitions), so the artistic 
genius produces that which expresses an idea and serves as an examplar 
for the production of particular works of art. 

Before going into more detail on this and other analogies, however, let 
us consider one point of criticism. Specifically, how can Kant’s intuitive 
theory of mathematics, the plausibility of which seems to rest largely on 
geometry, be the least bit plausible in the light of the existence of nonin- 
tuitive geometries?° 

Kant does rely on geometry being intuitive in the sense that he believes 
we can just see, through direct acquaintance in a single act of awareness, 
that, for example, any three points in space will define a plane. It is a cer- 
tainty that does not need to be deduced or justified in any other way. This 
is Kant’s sense of “intuitive” at work in his concepts of intuitive knowl- 
edge, intuitive certainty, intuitive demonstration, and intuitive reasoning. 
An intuition, in this sense, is the basis of a direct act of certain knowledge. 
Its clearest ancestor is found in Descartes.'° But Kant also applies this 
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conception of intuition to algebraic truths; Kant believes, for example, 
that the proposition that x = 2 and y = | constitutes a true interpretation of 
the formula, x? + 2y = 6, can be known intuitively, through a direct single 
experience working with these signs. Thus, Kant might claim that what 
we would call a nonintuitive geometry could still be intuitively certain in 
the same sense in which algebra is—each step in the development of the 
system can be directly seen to be true. I am not concerned to carry this de- 
fense of Kant any further, for the actual truth of Kant’s theory of mathe- 
matics is not at issue here. But it should be noted that Kant’s theory does 
not stand or fall with what might be called the “visibility” of geometrical 
truths, simply because he himself extends it to “nonvisible” algebraic 
truths, where what is intuitively certain are relationships of symbols, not 
spatial organizations per se.!! 

What, then, are the analogies between the mathematical method and the 
method of artistic production? First, both are creative processes, that is, 
they involve spontaneous acts of creating spatial and temporal objects or 
symbolic inscriptions. These acts are the result of the exercise of produc- 
tive imagination. Second, in both cases, through the exercise of produc- 
tive imagination an intuition is created which expresses something gen- 
eral; and it is because of that relationship of particular to something 
general (concept or idea) that the respective enterprises gain their signifi- 
cance. In the case of mathematics, the particular intuition expresses a con- 
cept; by reasoning upon that in the object which is determined by the 
schema, I can come to know, a priori, “what are the properties of the ob- 
ject of the concept” (CPR, A 721/B 749). Kant believes that this knowl- 
edge is synthetic: 


For I must not restrict my attention to what I am actually thinking in my 
concept of a triangle (this is nothing more than the mere definition); I must 
pass beyond it to properties which are not contained in this concept, but yet 
belong to it. (CPR, A 718/B 746) 


In the case of art, the particular intuition, constructed through the exercise 
of the productive imagination of the artistic genius, expresses an aesthetic 
idea. Thus the second analogy is that both in mathematics and in art, on 
Kant’s view, we begin with the particular intuition that is created but pass 
beyond it to something more general and universal. 

Third, to achieve its result, mathematical perception or reasoning re- 
quires acts of abstraction from the irrelevant particulars of the single cre- 
ated objects (e.g., the length of the side of a triangle). Similarly, the aes- 
thetic perception of beauty and sublimity involves abstraction from the 
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irrelevant particulars (e.g., the sensuous charm and the practical function 
of the object). Universal and objective aesthetic judgments require this ab- 
straction just as much as do mathematical judgments. 

One striking disanalogy, or at least an apparent one, between mathe- 
matics and art deserves to be mentioned. Kant impute a self-awareness 
and articulateness to the mathematician and to the scientist about their 
creative methods and processes that he explicitly denies to the artistic 
genius. His reasoning is quite simple, and although it is persuasive to 
many artists even today, I think the disanalogy is ultimately unfounded. 
Kant contrasts the intuitive clarity and precision of the mathematician’s 
account of the steps of his reasoning with the inability of the artist to 
do anything comparable. In short, the mathematician’s creative 
processes are effable while those of the artist are ineffable, even to the 
artist himself: 


Thus we can readily learn all that Newton has set forth in his immortal work 
on the Principles of Natural Philosophy, however great a mind was required 
to discover it, but we cannot learn to write spirited poetry, however, express 
may be the precepts of the art and however excellent its models. The reason 
is that Newton could make all his steps, from the first elements of geome- 
try to his own great and profound discoveries, intuitively plain and definite 
as regards consequence, not only to himself but to everyone else. But a 
Homer or a Wieland cannot show how his ideas, so rich in fancy and yet so 
full of thought, come together in his head, simply because he does not know 
and therefore cannot teach others.” (CPJ, §47, 5:108—9) 


The false assumption, of course, is that what Newton presents us—in or- 
dered, intuitively plain and definite steps (or so Kant thought)—is in fact 
how his ideas came together in his head in making his discoveries. And 
this surely is a confusion between the order of discovery (ordo inveniendi 
or ordo congnoscendi) and the order of teaching or systematic exposition 
of truths already discovered (ordo docendi). 

Alternatively, consider Kant’s own example of discovering the rela- 
tionship of the sum of the interior angels of a triangle to a right angle. 
Kant says that 


since [the geometrician] knows that the sum of two right angles is exactly 
equal to the sum of all the adjacent angles which can be constructed from a 
single point on a straight line, he prolongs one side of his triangle and ob- 
tains two adjacent angles, which together are equal to two right angles. 
(CPR, A 716/B 744) 
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So he may. But what leads him to do this? Why does he construct in this 
way rather than in any of the innumerable other ways that were open to 
him? We all recall the feeling of frustration and bewilderment in elemen- 
tary plane geometry of not knowing where to begin our constructions. I 
have no confidence that mathematicians can tell us how they know how 
to begin an unobvious proof or construction any better than Homer and 
Wieland could have told us how their ideas came together in their heads. 

Kant’s theory of mathematics attempts to give us a logic of mathemat- 
ical discovery or method, based on the notion of intuitive certainty. With- 
out taking sides on the issue of whether there is such a logic of discovery, 
we can conclude that Kant has not provided us with one in mathematics; 
nor does the inarticulateness of artists or lack of awareness of any such 
logic of discovery in art show that there is none there. (It is ironic that the 
fact that decision procedures in the arts often do not follow a course of 
conscious deliberation leads some to say that artists work “intuitively.”) 
Kant goes wrong in taking the structure of the product to display the struc- 
ture of the creative process. But forgetting this mistake, and putting aside 
the question of effability, one can question whether on Kant’s own theory 
there are grounds for thinking that the processes of creation are any dif- 
ferent in mathematics than in art, and there are some reasons for thinking 
that, if not identical, they are closely analogous just because of their com- 
mon reliance on intuitive relationships of spatial and temporal forms. To 
be sure, a mathematical proof does seek to incorporate a possible process 
of discovery insofar was it is designed to lead another through intuitively 
clear steps to a conclusion (as Descartes elaborates in his Rules); conse- 
quently, there is the desire to make the proof simple and elegant as well as 
complete—and the proof will be complete if it provides a complete justi- 
fication for the conclusion. But there is no reason in principle why works 
of art cannot accomplish this as well, though it is not usually their primary 
intention. Be that as it may, and despite his protestations to the contrary, 
Kant has not successfully distinguished between discovery procedures in 
mathematics and in art. It is surely insufficient to claim that such proce- 
dures are internalized in the latter but not in the former, which is all the 
alleged fact of ineffability would allow one to conclude. Internalization of 
discovery procedures proves neither their absence nor their inability to be 
known, unless one claims they are logically unknowable—and Kant 
nowhere makes this implausible claim. 

It is also true that there are constraints usually placed on mathematical 
constructions that are less frequently placed on artistic creation. A mathe- 
matical inquiry often begins with a problem to be solved, and the concepts 
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in terms of which the problem is formulated usually place constraints on 
the thought processes engaged in attempting to discover a solution. When 
this is the case, the productive imagination is not completely free but is 
tied to already given concepts. Although these restrictions also occur in 
artistic creation, as when the artist begins with an artistic problem to be 
solved, the process of artistic creation is often considered to be freer of 
such conceptual constraints and thus to go beyond the limited imaginative 
freedom of the process of scientific or mathematical discovery. 

The most significant analogy, in terms of the entire Kantian philosoph- 
ical system, is the common relationship of mathematics and art to creat- 
ing something (an intuition) that approaches the impossible: the realiza- 
tion in sensuous awareness of that which is nonsensible but which is itself 
a human creation and possession—pure concepts in the case of mathe- 
matics and ideas in the cast of art. I believe the analogy goes even deeper 
in Kant’s philosophy than this formal similarity; to uncover its depths we 
must further explore the symbolic character of works of art as proposed in 
the Critique of Judgment. Here too Kant’s account of the creative act and 
its product will provide the clues to one of the most difficult aspects of 
Kant’s aesthetic theory: the ultimate significance of art and the aesthetic 
experience. Although the formalist aspects of Kant’s aesthetics are ex- 
pressed in a straightforward manner, and the general thrust of his deduc- 
tion of the universal validity of judgments of taste is openly stated, the 
Kantian explanation of why the experience of beauty should be pleasur- 
able to us and why the process of art should be so important to us is ob- 
scure. One might suggest that Kant has no answer to these questions, for 
he almost never writes about the arts as if he were in awe of them, and his 
response to natural beauty as expressed in the third Critique, although 
quite developed, seems derived more from literature about nature and 
scenery than from the experience of nature itself. Nonetheless I shall 
make the attempt to provide a Kantian answer to these questions. 


The skeleton of Kant’s views on artistic creativity is well-exposed in the 
Critique of Judgment, sections 46—S0, but the integration of these views 
into his aesthetic theory generally has left many puzzled; of particular 
concern are Kant’s claims that the artistic genius expresses aesthetic ideas 
and that the resultant beauty of the artistic product is a symbol of moral- 
ity. It is a complex, if not an abstruse, theory. 
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Elsewhere I have attempted to show how Kant’s claims on these topics 
are essentially integrated into the major line of argument of the “Critique 
of Aesthetic Judgment.”'? There is no need to repeat those considerations 
here. However, it is pertinent to note the context of the Critique of Judg- 
ment for Kant’s discussion of artistic creativity. First, it is intimately 
bound up with his discussions of aesthetic ideas, the divisions of the fine 
arts, and the comparative worth of the fine arts. Second, Kant’s discussion 
of these topics intercedes between the declared “deduction of judgments 
of taste” (§38) and the so-called solution of the antinomy of taste (§57). 
Let us here set the context more precisely. 

The beautiful does not please us by references to any interest whatso- 
ever; that is, the judgment of taste is disinterested. But in order “to ex- 
plain why the feeling in the judgment of taste comes to be imputed to 
everyone, so to speak, as a duty” (CPJ, §40, 5:296), Kant investigates 
whether any interest might attach to the universal communicability of a 
feeling as such for mankind. Kant clearly states that what he is seeking 
is a “transition from the pleasant to the good” (CPJ, §41, 5:298). His 
first candidate for this transition is the “empirical interest in the beauti- 
ful,” by which he means “an inclination proper to human nature”—a 
uniquely human but nonetheless empirical inclination to be interested in 
the existence of what provides the basis for a universally communicable 
feeling. Kant rejects this suggestion on two grounds; first, “empirically 
the beautiful interests only in society” (CPJ, §41, 5:296), and, second, 
its empirical character would not justify a necessary transition from the 
pleasant to the good, which is what is required. Kant’s rejection of the 
explanatory value of this empirical interest may be unfounded, as I think 
it is, but, be that as it may, Kant then turns to the “intellectual interest in 
the beautiful,” which he says is “the property of the will of being capa- 
ble of a priori determination by reason” (CPI, §41, 5:296). Here Kant 
does make a rather uneasy transition from the pleasant to the good, but 
only with respect to the pleasure taken immediately in natural beauty. 
He argues, though not very persuasively, that “if... the beauty of na- 
ture interests a man immediately, we have reason for attributing to him 
at least a basis for a good moral disposition” (CPJ, §42, 5:301). In this 
respect Kant claims that natural beauty is superior to artistic beauty 
(CPJ, §42, 5:299). Leaving the particulars of Kant’s argument aside, it 
is clear that Kant has not provided a complete transition from the pleas- 
ant to the good, for at the very least he has made out no case for artistic 
beauty. I think that he fails to make the case for natural beauty as well, 
but I shall not argue that point here. 
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The point of this review is to emphasize the context of Kant’s discus- 
sion of art in the Critique of Judgment. He deals in turn with the nature of 
art in general (§43), the nature of fine art (as opposed to the useful or 
coarse arts) (§44), the relation between fine art and nature (§45), the na- 
ture of artistic genius (§§46—50), and finally the division of the various 
fine arts and their relative worth (§§51—54). Only then is the formal divi- 
sion of the “Analytic of the Aesthetic Judgment” completed, whereupon 
Kant turns tot the “Dialectic of the Aesthetic Judgment,” in which most of 
the arguments of the analytic are rehearsed in a slightly different form. 
These contextual facts support the view that Kant’s treatment of artistic 
creativity is a key step in his declared attempt to make a transition be- 
tween the pleasant and the good. It is through a detailed examination of 
the nature of art in general, and the fine arts in particular, that Kant at- 
tempts to explain how the experience of the beautiful in art can carry an 
interest with it and thereby justify our demand that others respond to it as 
we do or else be found lacking in some important way which is not sim- 
ply a “matter of taste.” 

Kant devoted considerable attention to the concept of genius (Genie) 
and its relationship to talent (Talent) and spirit (Geist) prior to his succinct 
discussion of the topic in the Critique of Judgment.’ One can also find a 
brief but comprehensive treatment of the topic by Kant in his Anthropol- 
ogy from a Pragmatic Point of View, sections 57—59.'4 These sources 
make clear that, for Kant, talent, spirit, and genius do not represent dis- 
tinct faculties; rather they comprise ways of setting in motion one’s other 
ordinary faculties, especially imagination. In any case, the specific differ- 
ences between these concepts need not concern us here. Kant’s views on 
creativity in the third Critique are transparent: genius is characterized as 
a talent, a natural skill, and an innate mental aptitude or disposition which 
cannot be taught or communicated. Genius provides the original material 
for fine art, which material must be that through which aesthetic ideas are 
expressed. Of course, for this imaginative material to take on a form that 
allows it to be communicated and stand the test of judgment, genius must 
be combined with taste: “Taste, like judgment in general, is the discipline 
(or training) of genius” (CPJ, §50, 5:319). Critical judgment or taste 
guides the creative imagination of the artist as to how far the imagination 
may extend itself and still be able to be communicated. Thus, for purposes 
of art, in any conflict between genius and taste the balance should always 
be tipped in favor of taste and judgment. In the artistic enterprise, inspi- 
ration through the exercise of creative imagination may be the source of 
artistic creation, but communication should have the last word. 
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Only certain aspects of Kant’s doctrine of artistic genius relate to the 
central concerns of his aesthetic theory. Kant’s views on the ineffability of 
the creative process, the innateness of the talent of genius, and the corre- 
sponding futility of trying to teach artists anything that could make them 
creative play little or no role in his attempt to answer the ultimate ques- 
tion of the deduction, the relation of the pleasant to the good. On the other 
hand, two central points about artistic creativity are of the greatest impor- 
tance to the main strands of his aesthetic theory: genius manifests itself in 
the creation and presentation of aesthetic ideas, which result from the ex- 
ercise of productive imagination. Kant’s epistemological model and his 
teleological assumption mimicking Aristotle’s doctrine that nothing natu- 
ral is in vain dictate that the importance of his doctrine of creativity lies 
in the product of the creative effort. What is it that the artistic genius cre- 
ates? Kant’s answer is unambiguous: aesthetic ideas. What human pur- 
pose is served by the creative activity that results in these products? The 
answer to this latter question provides Kant’s conception of the signifi- 
cance of art and aesthetic experience generally. I shall approach these is- 
sues through a more careful investigation of the creative faculty—the 
power of productive imagination or creative intuition. 

In the most general characterization, imagination is said to be “the fac- 
ulty of representing in intuition an object that is not itself present” (CPR, 
B 151). The most obvious examples of this are visual recollections where 
we reproduce an image in our imagination, recall something visual to 
mind (the mind’s eye). Kant consistently calls this the reproductive power 
of imagination (or simply reproductive imagination), and he contrasts this 
with what he calls the productive power of imagination (or simply pro- 
ductive imagination) (CPR, A 118, A 123, B 152, B 179-81, A 163/B 204, 
A 165/B 205). Reproductive imagination is necessary for knowledge and 
indeed for coherent experience, since “experience as such necessarily pre- 
supposes the reproducibility of appearances” (CPR, A 101), and this abil- 
ity 1s governed by empirical laws. Kant usually equates these with the 
laws of association and remarks that they fall within the domain of psy- 
chology (CPR, B 152). Reproductive imagination is “a power of exhibit- 
ing [an object] in a derivative way, by bringing back to mind an empirical 
intuition we have previously had” (APPV, §28, 7:167).!5 

The productive imagination, on the other hand, is that activity of syn- 
thesis of the imagination which is a priori and thus is a transcendental 
function of imagination (CPR, A 123). Kant also calls it a “figurative syn- 
thesis” as opposed to “intellectual synthesis” (CPR, B 151-52), to indicate 
that it is an activity of the imagination, not the understanding alone. It is 
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a condition for the possibility of other a priori knowledge (CPR, B 151); 
for example, “the mathematics of space (geometry) is based upon this suc- 
cessive synthesis of the productive imagination in the generation of fig- 
ures” (CPR, A 163/B 204). Thus the productive imagination, as an a pri- 
ori faculty, involves the creation of pure intuitions (space and time); more 
specifically, it is most frequently the invention of spatial forms in a tem- 
poral sequence, though of course the material for these invented images 
must be obtained from the senses (APPV, §28, 7: 167-69). 

Kant sees a close similarity between the artist and the dreamer, with one 
great difference: the forms imagined by the dreamer are produced invol- 
untarily, and thus lie outside the artist’s proper realm; whereas the inven- 
tion of forms by the artist is governed by choice. The former is called fan- 
tasy; the latter is called composition. But the productive power of 
imagination is nonetheless crucial for both: “Before an artist can present 
a physical form (tangibly, as it were), he must already have made it in his 
imagination; and this form is then an invention” (APPV, §31, 7:174—75). 

Kant explicitly discusses the productive as opposed to the reproductive 
function of the imagination on two occasions in the Critique of Judgment. 
The first is in the context of the experience of the beautiful, judging ob- 
jects as to their beauty. At the end of the “Analytic of the Beautiful” Kant 
claims that the preceding analysis can be summed up by saying that taste 
is a faculty for judging an object in reference to the imagination’s free 
conformity to law (freie Gesetzmdssigkeit), He glosses this by adding: 


Now, if in the judgment of taste the imagination must be considered in its 
freedom, then to begin with it is not regarded as reproductive, as subject to 
laws of association, but as productive and spontaneous (as the creator of ar- 
bitrary forms [willkirlicher Formen} of possible intuitions). (CPJ, General 
Remark following §22, 5:240) 


In other words, in the pure judgment of taste the faculty of judgment is be- 
ing exercised in its reflective capacity. Here, no concept or rule for syn- 
thesizing the manifold is given, as it is in the determinate activity of judg- 
ment (e.g., when I’m looking for an ashtray). Rather, what is given is a 
manifold of representations and by my reflection I attempt to make sense 
of the manifold by finding rule-governedness or unity in it. I reflect on the 
formal (spatial and temporal) relatedness of the elements. The cognitive 
powers (imagination and understanding) are in free play; the imagination 
is in free play in the manner in which it gathers together the manifold of 
intuition (CPJ, §9, 5:217). Since in reflective judgment no rule is given 
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for this gathering operation, it is creative or productive. In a successful re- 
flective cognitive judgment, the result of this gathering together is a unity 
which can be subsumed under some available concept, which simply 
means that the unity is subsumed under a rule (“‘Aha! I know what this is. 
It is a...”). But in the reflective aesthetic judgment, my concern in the 
gathering operation is not to find a unity which fits some concept or other 
my understanding can provide; rather my concern is only whether the 
form of organization or arrangement is such that some concept or other 
ought to be applicable. In other words, a successful aesthetic reflective 
judgment is achieved when the experience culminates: “Aha! It—the 
gathered manifold—exhibits a rule-governedness just as if it could be sub- 
sumed under a concept. It satisfies the conditions for cognition in gen- 
eral.” For Kant, the pleasure in the beautiful is based on this subjective 
state of mind—though it is no easy task to explain why Kant thought this 
should be pleasurable to us, or, stronger yet, why Kant thought that every- 
one ought to experience pleasure under such conditions. I have elsewhere 
attempted to provide Kant’s explanation of this and assess its plausibil- 
ity.!¢ 

The second discussion of productive imagination in the Critique of 
Judgment occurs in the context of artistic production, in the middle of 
Kant’s famous treatment of the faculties of the mind that constitute ge- 
nius. There the imagination is referred to as “a productive faculty of cog- 
nition” (CPJ, §45, 5:314). We feel, he says, that it works in freedom from 
the law of association which attaches to the empirical employment of 
imagination. This faculty of imagination 


is very powerful in, creating another nature, as it were, out of the material 
that actual nature gives it... . The material supplied to us by nature in ac- 
cordance with this law [of association] can be worked up into something 
different which surpasses nature. (CPJ, §49, 5:314)!” 


The productive imagination of the artistic genius is animated by spirit and 
“this principle [spirit] is no other than the faculty of producing aesthetic 
ideas” (CPJ, 849, 5:313-14). 

Kant says that an aesthetic idea is “an intuition (of the imagination) for 
which an adequate concept cannot be found,” “an inexponible representa- 
tion of the imagination” (CPJ, §57, 5:342). It cannot be expounded be- 
cause “in an aesthetic idea the understanding by its concepts never attains 
completely to that internal intuition which the imagination binds up with 
a given representation” (CPJ, §57, 5:343). On several occasions Kant 
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speaks of the artist as engaged in the presentation (Darstellung) of aes- 
thetic ideas, which are themselves characterized as sensible intuitions of 
various types, but all “representations of the imagination” (CPJ, §49, 
5:314). On one occasion Kant speaks of the genius as providing an utter- 
ance (Vortrag) or expression (Ausdruck) of aesthetic ideas (CPJ, §45, 
5:317). In any case, the artist provides us with an intuition which some- 
how takes the place of a logical presentation of a rational idea, and serves 
to express it; such presentations Kant calls aesthetic ideas. Kant seems to 
equate aesthetic ideas with specific symbolic representations in the arts. 

Unfortunately, Kant’s theory of symbolism is relatively unsophisticated. 
He assimilates metaphor, personification, synecdoche, and other tropes, and 
he does not distinguish them from other forms of symbolism. Nor does he 
argue for his stated view that such symbols are ineffable (unnennbar)—to 
which Kant gives a double meaning: they cannot be given literal, concep- 
tual rendering, and the thought they stimulate on the part of the appreciator 
is likewise ineffable (CPJ, §49, 5:317).'8 Consequently, many of the details 
of Kant’s view are unenlightening. It suffices to say that Kant claims that 
the creative artist produces works of art whose aesthetic effects are achieved 
at least in part through the symbolic presentation of rational ideas (e.g., 
death, love, envy) and which thereby stimulate the appreciator to much 
thought, his own powers of productive imagination being aroused. 

Can one pry out of this doctrine any plausible Kantian attempt to es- 
tablish a transition between the pleasant and the good? I think that one 
can, by returning one final time to the analogy between mathematics and 
art. In the mathematical method, concepts are realized in intuitions which 
are produced a priori, and thereby universal conceptual knowledge is ob- 
tained by reasoning intuitively on the construction (CPR, A 722/B 750). 
The mind through its power of creative imagination can produce certain 
objects without any reliance upon experience: 


We construct or create for ourselves, in space and time, through a homoge- 
neous synthesis, the objects themselves—these objects being viewed simply 
as quanta. (CPR, A 723/B 751; see also A 720/B 748) 


In an extraordinary remark at the end of the first Critique, Kant summa- 
rizes the advantage and the result of this method: 


[T]his mathematical method has the advantage of being able to realize all 
its concepts in intuitions, which it can provide a priori, and by which it be- 
comes, so to speak, master of nature. (CPR, A 724—25/B 752-53) 
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In artistic activity, the productive imagination also makes it seem as if the 
mind is master of nature, and it is through this analogy to the basis of 
morality that beauty becomes a symbol of morality. This suggestion of the 
mind’s mastery over nature provides, I believe, one way in which the link 
between aesthetics and morality was envisioned by Kant. I make no 
claims to its being the only way. 

In artistic creativity ideas are realized, though always incompletely, in in- 
tuitions (“aesthetic ideas’), which are created through the exercise of pro- 
ductive imagination, and thereby thought about the idea is occasioned by 
the free play of our cognitive powers. Neither intuitive nor discursive rea- 
soning is prominent in the case of art, but the cognitive powers (especially 
imagination), judgment, and feeling are engaged; and although no specific 
knowledge is achieved, all the conditions for knowledge in general are ful- 
filled. By construction of pure intuitions which serve as schemata in math- 
ematics, reason in its mathematical employment becomes, so to speak, mas- 
ter of nature—producing original though merely formal intuitions. That 
which is created in mathematics is not only a particular figure but something 
which expresses the concept by embodying the rule for the production of 
images that can be subsumed under the concept. Thus it is essentially a 
schema. That which is created in art is not simply a particular empirical ob- 
ject but that which expresses an idea; and here too what is constructed al- 
lows one to generate a “multiplicity of partial representations” (CPJ, §49, 
5:316) connected to the concept or idea being expressed. Thus the artist cre- 
ates that which serves as a schema for thought about the idea which is ex- 
pressed. And just as in the case of mathematics Kant finds that the active 
and spontaneous creative powers are in charge, so too in the case of art he 
finds the process whereby nature is, if only symbolically, mastered. 

It is arguable that, for Kant, the ultimate significance of beauty in art 
and the explanation for the experience of it being inherently and univer- 
sally pleasurable for us lies in its being a symbol of morality. How it be- 
comes such a symbol can be explained partially in terms of the productive 
imagination and the creation of aesthetic ideas. The experience of the 
beautiful, whether in art or in nature, requires that each of us exercise our 
productive imagination, and the creation of the beautiful in art requires 
that the artist do so. In this way, morality is symbolized: 


In this faculty the judgment does not see itself, as in empirical judging, sub- 
jected to a heteronomy of empirical laws; it gives the law to itself in respect 
of the objects of so pure a satisfaction, just as the reason does in respect of 
the faculty of desire. (CPJ, §59, 5:353) 
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To put the point another way: Kant attempts to resolve the Antinomy 
of Taste by arguing that the judgment of taste is based on the indetermi- 
nate concept that nature as we experience it presents itself so as to make 
sense to our cognitive powers—that it is “purposive for our cognitive 
faculties” (CPJ, introduction V, 5:182). But this principle is neither real 
nor objective, and although indispensable for our making sense of the 
world, it is subjective and merely ideal. An objective purposiveness in 
nature would exist if nature has fashioned its forms for our satisfaction; 
but thus we can never know. Subjective purposiveness of beautiful 
forms in nature and art is merely ideal in that we can only claim that the 
objects of nature and art bring with them a purposiveness in their form 
by which the object seems to be, as it were, preadapted to our judgment 
(CPJ, §23, 5:245). This is the source of the satisfaction in the beautiful. 
But it is our power of judgment that brings this about: a satisfaction in- 
dependent of mere sense enjoyment is created by the imagination, re- 
garded as the instrument of reason, exercising a dominion over sensibil- 
ity (CPJ, §29, 5:268-69). 

Through the exercise of creative imagination in both the creation and 
experience of the beautiful, we seem to rise above the world of sensibility 
and empirical laws to the realm where our supersensible powers seem to 
be effective of our purposes. The beautiful pleases ultimately because it is 
the symbol of morality, that is, because it symbolizes our supersensible 
freedom from nature and our supersensible dominion over it, whereby our 
will can reign supreme. And so Kant concludes: 


Taste makes possible the transition . . . from the charm of sense to habitual 
moral interest, as it represents the imagination in its freedom as capable of 
purposive determination for the understanding. (CPJ, §59, 5:357) 


The analogy between art and morality Kant envisaged is much more 
complex than what I have presented here. I have tried to show that one im- 
portant aspect of Kant’s theory of creativity, common to mathematics and 
art, underlies his claim that beauty is the symbol of morality and his attempt 
to make some kind of transition from the pleasant to the good. Thus, Kant’s 
theory of the creative imagination is central to his complete aesthetic theory. 


Kant’s theory of the creative imagination as sketched in this essay con- 
tains many points of obscurity and many questionable details. One way of 
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bringing together these conclusions is to place them against quite differ- 
ent background: Plato’s indictment of the art of poetry. 

In the Republic (Book 10, 608) Plato alludes to an ancient enmity be- 
tween philosophy and poetry. This allusion occurs within the context of 
Plato’s two lines of questioning whether poetry is worthy of admission 
into the ideal state. Both lines of questioning yield a negative conclu- 
sion. First, the methods and results of the poet appear to be in principle 
epistemologically inferior to those of most other pursuits and especially 
to those of the philosopher. The poet, as imitator of particulars, is twice 
removed from reality—the forms or ideas which are the proper objects 
of knowledge and the bearers of truth. Second, the effects of poetry are 
admitted to be powerful indeed, but nonetheless morally suspect in that 
they serve to cater unduly to the irrational part of the soul and thereby 
to interfere with the balance of the parts of the soul and thus with the 
functioning of the rational part. Plato does not suggest that there is any 
plausible defense against this first charge—the epistemological inferi- 
ority of art—though he does provide the form for a defense against the 
second indictment. He challenges the defenders of poetry to show that 
poetry, in addition to providing pleasure, is also useful and beneficial, 
whereupon poetry will be allowed to return from the exile justly im- 
posed upon her. Plato’s inspirational view of the artistic process plays 
an important role in his critique. Plato, though he takes the arts seri- 
ously, views the creative artist as working not through reason but 
through inspiration (Jon, Phaedrus) and thereby being opposed to the 
methods of philosophy. The appreciator as well is captivated by art— 
not by the muse in creating art but by pleasure and emotional charm in 
experiencing it. Plato tells us to keep repeating the arguments against 
poetry to ourselves while we listen to it, using the arguments as a charm 
so that we do not fall away into the childish love of her that captivates 
the many (Republic Book 10, 608). 

Kant also seems to view the artistic creative process as fundamentally 
irrational, but his resulting theory provides a striking contrast to Plato’s 
and indeed meets the Platonic challenges in several ways. First, Kant has 
the creative artist, however inspired, subject to the control of the faculty 
of judgment, as criticism, in any attempt to create an artistic product. Sim- 
ilarly, the pleasurable experience of beauty is controlled: its pleasure is 
based on reflection on the form of the object. Plato and Kant share a trans- 
mission theory of artistic inspiration, but for Kant the transmission is con- 
fined to the production of imaginative forms and excludes the sensuous 
charms of artistic media. 
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The Platonic epistemological indictment is implicitly dealt with by 
Kant in a twofold manner. On the one hand he fully agrees with Plato: the 
artistic process does not yield any specific knowledge. On the other hand 
the creative artist does attempt to present rational ideas to us for contem- 
plation: 


The poet ventures to realize to sense, rational ideas of invisible beings, the 
kingdom of the blessed, hell, eternity, etc.; or even if he deals with the 
things of which there are examples in experience—e.g., death, envy and all 
vices, also love, fame, and the like—he tries, by means of imagination . . . 
to go beyond the limits of experience and to present them to sense with a 
completeness of which there is no example in nature. (CPJ, §49, 5:314) 


As we have seen, what the artist actually presents Kant calls aesthetic 
ideas, and he claims that in our experience of them “the imagination is 
here creative, and it brings the faculty of intellectual ideas (the reason) 
into movement” (CPJ, §45, 5:315). 

The Platonic moral indictment is implicitly met by Kant on two levels. 
First, the effect of good art, as noted in the last quotation, is the stimula- 
tion of the appreciator to reflect on ideas. In the very last paragraph of the 
first part of the Critique of Judgment Kant says, “Now taste is basically a 
faculty for judging the sensuous illustration of moral ideas” (CPJ, §60, 
5:356). Second, for Kant, the very act of appreciation and judgment is 
pleasurable ultimately because in its exercise of the creative imagination 
the possibility of our real freedom, our dominion over the causally deter- 
mined world of nature, is symbolized, giving sensible realization to the 
necessary condition of morality—our transcendental freedom. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the profound level of Kant’s spec- 
ulations, his attempt to answer the most difficult questions about the na- 
ture and significance of our aesthetic experience. Kant’s success lies 
largely in the comprehensiveness of this theory. His failures are often ones 
of detail and obscurity created through the formulation of his theory in his 
philosophical system.!? 
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Artistic Genius and the Question of Creativity 


Brigitte Sassen 


My aim in this chapter is to explore Kant’s views on creativity. This topic 
has been little discussed in the literature on Kant, which is perhaps not 
surprising, given that apart from a few remarks on creative 
(schépferische) imagination, Kant has precious little to say about creativ- 
ity. However, Kant does have a theory of artistic genius, and since the 
works of genius are original—since they introduce radical novelty, that 
is—these works can be seen as constituting instances of creativity. A 
Kantian account of creativity, then, can be drawn out of what he has to say 
about artistic genius. 

The theory of artistic genius, however, is not without its problems. Chief 
among them, for the purposes of this chapter, is that Kant describes genius 
as a mystery that cannot be probed further. He speaks of genius as a talent 
of nature, as a talent that is inborn (CPJ, §46, 5:307), and, moreover, genius 
is described as a favorite of nature (CPJ, §49, 5:318). Genius is a capacity 
that is given, not one that can be commanded at will and controlled. As such, 
it is not subject to rational description. No doubt, part of the reason that Kant 
insists so strongly that the talent for genius is inborn is because he wants to 
make it clear that originality is not something that can be learned (CPJ, §49, 
5:317), that it is contrary to the spirit of imitation. One does not conjure up 
novel ideas by following some rule or other; the ideas are novel precisely 
because they break out of the realm of established rules. 


This chapter originally appeared in Akten des 7 Internationalen Kant-Kongresses, vol. II, ed. 
Gerhard Funke (Bonn: Bouvier Verlag, 1991), 757-66. Reprinted with permission from Bouvier 
Verlag. 
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The problem is compounded by Kant’s remarks on creative imagina- 
tion, comments that are both out of character with his usual approach to 
imagination and that appear to spell an end to further discussions of cre- 
ativity. While ordinarily imagination is described as either reproducing in 
accord with the laws of association or as producing in accord with the 
laws of the understanding, in his account of genius, Kant describes quite 
a different activity of imagination. Here imagination is presented as con- 
juring up aesthetic ideas by means of free association or free play. Admit- 
tedly, in the general remark on the first section of the “Analytic,” Kant de- 
scribes the productive function of imagination as capable of freely chosen 
(willkiirliche) activity, but the kind of activity described by Kant here 
sounds more like the work of fancy that proceeds arbitrarily (unwillkiir- 
lich) or without any constraint. And if creativity is thus the work of an in- 
spired fancy, nothing further can be said about it. 

To be sure, there is also a different tendency, indeed, an opposing ten- 
dency in Kant’s account. Despite his views on inspiration and the neces- 
sity of freedom from rules, Kant also holds that, as art, fine art is a matter 
of craft and taste, that the genius is a maker and, as maker, must follow 
rules. Parallel to these divergent claims about the genius’s activity are 
Kant’s divergent claims about the works of genius: since there is such a 
thing as original nonsense, it is not sufficient that the works show origi- 
nality, but they must also be exemplary (CPJ, §46, 5:308). Creativity, ac- 
cordingly, cannot lie wholly either in the inspirations conveyed by some 
creative imagination or in mere production. It cannot lie in inspiration be- 
cause that is constrained by the imperatives involved in producing a work 
of fine art. It cannot lie in mere production because works of genius must 
show spirit, and spirit is evident when the creation is not a product of im- 
itation or subservience to rules. Rather than follow established patterns, 
the work of genius originates its own rules, and this is possible only upon 
inspiration. 

Kant’s account of genius is governed by these conflicting tendencies, 
both of which are equally necessary for a work of art to be created. But 
Kant does not provide a clear solution to the problem of how these con- 
tradictory tendencies are to be brought together. In this chapter, I will 
draw such a solution out of his remarks on genius. The proposed media- 
tion of freedom and determination in artistic production entails a rich no- 
tion of creativity. Central to my account of creativity will be Kant’s claim 
that spirit is the “capacity for the representation of aesthetic ideas” (CPJ, 
§49, 5:314), which I will consider first from the point of view of inspira- 
tion and then from the point of view of taste. Creativity thereby emerges 
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as the capacity to depict an idea in a work of fine art, to devise an ex- 
pression for the idea. I will consider that it is involved in this task of cre- 
ativity in terms of some of the characteristics of the creation, itself best ex- 
emplified by the notion of metaphor. 

Spirit is the “capacity for the representation of aesthetic ideas.” Kant 
describes an aesthetic idea as 


that representation of imagination which causes us to think much, but to 
which no one determinate thought, no one concept, can be adequate, and 
which, consequently, cannot be completely grasped and made intelligible by 
language. (CPJ, §49, 5:314) 


An aesthetic idea, Kant continues, causes us to think a great deal because 
with it imagination forges a new nature out of the one given, and imagi- 
nation can do so because it is free from the laws of association to which 
it is subject in its reproductive function. Creative imagination, that is, can 
engage in free associations. 

Notice that this conception of an aesthetic idea is really a very strange 
one given that it unifies two terms that had been strictly kept apart in 
Kant’s theory of knowledge. There, an idea is a concept of reason. Exam- 
ples of such concepts are the concepts of God, freedom, or immortality. 
As supersensible concepts, they cannot be intuited or known, and given 
that concepts without intuitions are empty, they can at most have a regu- 
latory function (CPR, B670—96). However, since “aesthetic” has to do 
with the manner in which we intuit, the peculiar conjunction of aesthetic 
and idea suggests that aesthetic ideas provide the intuitive counterpart and 
content of intellectual ideas. By calling such ideas “aesthetic,” Kant 
makes it quite clear that whatever else they are, they constitute an intuited 
manifold. As such, they can make supersensible ideas sensible, and they 
can also provide intuitive material for abstract ideas that similarly cannot 
be grasped by any one concept. 

Even though aesthetic ideas are intuited, however, they remain ideas 
and are thus nothing like ordinary intuitions. For one thing, they are en- 
tirely subjective and have been conjured up via free associations. They 
cannot be ordered by an imagination-producing schemata in accord with 
the laws of understanding. Hence, they go beyond the realm of experi- 
ence, and as such, no one concept of the understanding can be adequate to 
them. So what aesthetic ideas and intellectual ideas have in common is 
that they cannot be equivalent to, cannot be brought under, and cannot be 
expressed by any one concept of the understanding. That is, both types of 
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ideas fall outside of the realm of ordinary experience; the difference be- 
tween them is merely that they do so on different sides. While ideas of rea- 
son fall out at the conceptual end, aesthetic ideas fall out at the intuitive 
end, thereby constituting the counterparts of ideas of reason. It is only in 
virtue of their particular position that they can provide the intuitive con- 
tent for or insight into intellectual ideas. Subjective intuitions are the only 
intuitions under which intellectual ideas can come to be “known.” 

Given the peculiar nature of aesthetic ideas, this knowledge does not 
constitute real, as in objective knowledge. And this has implications, in 
turn, for the manner in which such ideas can be represented. Since under- 
standing has so far played only a negative role, as not being able to grasp 
the aesthetic idea by any one concept, a special effort must be made for 
the communication of the subjective extraordinary idea. While it is not 
difficult to associate freely and while it may be impossible to say why 
such associations sometimes issue in an insight, the real difficulty lies in 
finding a manner in which such ideas or insights can be expressed. Hav- 
ing an idea, in other words, is nothing like being able to communicate it. 

The question of just how such an aesthetic idea can be communicated 
takes me to a consideration of the opposite ingredient in creativity, taste. It 
is easy to be misled here and to conclude that while genius provides the 
“material” for works of fine art, finding the manner or “form” in which the 
genius’s ideas are to be expressed or communicated is solely a matter of 
taste. On this interpretation, the creativity of genius remains entrenched in 
the uncontrolled and uncontrollable inspirations, and the expression of the 
ideas remains a matter of training. There seems to be ample evidence for 
such an interpretation, particularly given Kant’s repeated assertions that 
“form” is a matter of taste (CJP, §47, 5:310; §48, 5:312). However, this 
conclusion rests on a misapprehension of what the “form” appropriate to 
taste and the “material” appropriate to genius refer to. I do not, at this point, 
want to engage in a discussion of all the difficulties surrounding the notion 
of “form,” but I do wish to consider the following interpretation. 

The “form” that is proper to taste, which is a critical rather than a pro- 
ductive capacity in any case, concerns the harmony and beauty of the out- 
come. It is the task of taste to determine that in a musical composition the 
elements are in tune with one another, that the various voices and instru- 
ments are related to one another with the harmony proper to the composi- 
tion, and thus serve to form an organic whole. In short, it is the task of 
taste to ensure internal coherence. This task is an important one since, as 
Kant shows in his analysis of the aesthetic judgment of taste, it is the 
beauty and harmony of a thing that attracts the audience to engage in free 
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reflections, to set the perceptual powers into play (CPJ, §40, 5:295—96). 
And this play of the perceptual powers can, in its turn, bring the content 
or the represented aesthetic idea into focus. But taste is still only a matter 
of slow and laborious improvements (CJP, §48, 5:312-3), and such im- 
provements cannot begin before there is some “form” that can be judged 
and improved upon. It must be remembered that for Kant, fine art must 
express an underlying idea. So before taste can go into operation, there 
must be some intermediate step that determines the “form” appropriate to 
some idea, which determines how the idea can be expressed. Devising this 
“form” is a task of spirit, described by Kant as the capacity “‘to express the 
ineffable element in the state of mind accompanying a certain representa- 
tion”; spirit, that is, is the ability to “grasp the rapidly passing play of 
imagination and to unify it in a concept” (CPJ, §49, 5:317). This, how- 
ever, does not amount to slow and laborious improvements; spirit, rather, 
“hits upon” the right expression. The “material” proper to spirit, therefore, 
is not raw material, but it is en-formed. Spirit is responsible for choosing 
the concept(s) by means of which some idea can be expressed as well 
as the manner of their representation (style). Taste constantly judges 
whether this form can attract the audience and be understood, thereby 
constraining spirit. 

Taste and inspiration thus constitute the opposite ends of a process 
properly considered as creative. The mediating role can be best grasped 
through a discussion of just what is involved in expressing an aesthetic 
idea. Since it cannot be grasped by any one determinate concept, an aes- 
thetic idea cannot be represented directly. Instead, the genius has to devise 
an indirect or symbolic means of expression, where symbol is understood 
not as an abstract sign, say a mathematical or logical operator, but as an 
intuitive representation (CPJ, §59, 5:351). By means of such an indirect 
representation an aesthetic idea can be brought to presence. That is to say, 
the expression is such that it can lead the audience to formulate its own 
aesthetic ideas. This amounts to a dual requirement: the representation 
must be indeterminate enough to allow the audience—in fact, to incite the 
audience—to formulate its own insight, yet it must also be determinate 
enough or contain enough guidance so that it can be understood and so 
that the reflections of the audience lead to an aesthetic idea similar to that 
possessed by genius. Kant argues that the idea must be brought to pres- 
ence in such a way that the audience is encouraged first to apply the con- 
cept to the object of a sensible intuition, and then, second, to apply the 
mere rule by which it reflects about the intuition to a completely different 
object, about which the first is only a symbol (CPJ, §59, 5:352). 
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This shift of reference, according to Kant, can be achieved through the 
addition of aesthetic attributes to the concepts represented. Aesthetic at- 
tributes are 


those forms, which do not constitute the presentation of a given concept it- 
self, but which only, as supplementary [Neben-] representations of imagi- 
nation, express the implications bound up with the concept and its relation- 
ship with other concepts. (CPJ, §49, 5:315) 


The pervading image of such indirect representations complete with 
aesthetic attributes is metaphor, which is centrally discussed in the litera- 
ture of creativity today. Kant does not have a developed theory of 
metaphor, though he does mention metaphor, along with analogy and sim- 
ile, and he provides some examples to illustrate what is at issue here. By 
way of a different example, consider a simple metaphor like “dead heat,” 
located in a statement like, “in the dead heat of the afternoon.” The 
metaphor does not merely express what we ordinarily mean by heat, 
rather, the two elements have a function of denial: heat is not dead, and 
death has nothing to do with heat (quite, one might say, the contrary). This 
denial frees the audience from restriction to the ordinary meaning and log- 
ical attributes, and the attributes of one concept, death, can function aes- 
thetically. As such, they can be transferred onto the other concept, heat, in 
such a way that one can gain a new perspective on the phenomenon. The 
literal meaning of “dead heat” is, of course, “it is very hot,” but this trans- 
lation does not by far grasp all the implications and shades of meaning 
that the metaphor expresses. A closer approximation can be reached by a 
more elaborate translation into an image of an afternoon on the prairies in 
which the heat hangs over the crumpled dried wheat shafts and flickers 
menacingly, an afternoon in which nothing moves. 

These attempts to translate the metaphor show—and one can assume 
that this holds for any symbolic representation that makes the transference 
of attributes necessary—that because it promotes the free interaction of 
the component parts, it serves as an extraordinary and spirited description. 
The image of heat hanging over the wheat shafts is only one possible in- 
terpretation of the metaphor, and this is just as it should be. For the 
metaphor cannot be tied down to any one meaning; rather, it opens up a 
host of related representations, and thus it incites the audience to engage 
in its own reflections, thereby arriving at its own subjective ideas. Since 
they do begin with the same metaphor in the same larger setting, they are 
analogous to the ideas of the author. Metaphor, then, or the outcome of the 
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deliberations of spirit, is such that it can mediate between two sets of in- 
determinate ideas, and it can do so by shuffling and realigning the com- 
ponent parts of ordinary experience, by rearranging nature. This may 
translate into a new style of poetry or a new musical harmony, and it forms 
the basis of what it means to give the rule to fine art. 


It remains for me to end with some remarks on the process required to 
bring about this outcome, the creative process. Kant does not have much 
of an account of this creative process, but it should be clear from what has 
been said so far that it is a process of mediation. In these few remarks, I 
will provide a brief characterization of the creative process in terms of the 
notion of play. For just as the notion of metaphor grasps the mediating po- 
sition of the outcome of the creative process, so the notion of play repre- 
sents the tension inherent in the process itself. 

Notice, however, that this is not just the play of creative imagination. 
While prior to his account of genius, Kant speaks of the play of imagina- 
tion and understanding (CPJ, §9, 5:217), in the account of genius, he 
speaks only of the play of creative imagination. But even though imagi- 
nation might play alone when conjuring up ideas, it does not do so in the 
process properly called creative. For the creative process centers on how 
those ideas can be brought to presence. This objective entails a novel con- 
figuration of items of ordinary experience into a symbolic expression, and 
an elaboration and critical evaluation of that. And for this to be possible, 
both imagination and understanding must contribute. Kant himself states 
that imagination and understanding stand in a certain relation (CPJ, §49, 
5:317). Given that the expression sought must be symbolic rather than 
schematic, their relation must be of a different nature than that found in 
ordinary cognition. This is the relation of play, a play in which imagina- 
tion and understanding function as equal partners. 

Like the play of the cognitive capabilities in the aesthetic reflective 
judgment, the play of creativity is both free and harmonious. This means 
that the players are both independent of and dependent on one another. 
They are free or independent in the sense that they are not constrained by 
established concepts. Their mutual dependence is somewhat more com- 
plex: understanding is dependent on imagination because the free play of 
imagination can bring movement among its concepts; it stirs up the cal- 
cified pathways of established habits of thought, as it were, thus allow- 
ing for novelty. Since what we are dealing with here is a demand for 
beauty, not sublimity, imagination is dependent on understanding be- 
cause it is only under the constraint of understanding that its products are 
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bounded and possess form so that they can remain purposive and be un- 
derstood. This kind of freedom under indeterminate concepts makes for 
a playful interaction in which suggestions are constantly made, revised, 
and elaborated. The players can jump here or move there through moves 
that are not predicted by any rules but that nevertheless follow one an- 
other. Such a play contains provisions for both inspiration and critical 
evaluation. Imagination can associate freely, and understanding can re- 
ject or revise associations that it judges inappropriate for the expression 
of an idea. It is only through the play of the representatives of inspiration 
and taste—imagination and understanding—that these conflicting forces 
can be mediated and that an idea can be communicated. 

In a sense, my solution to the problem of creativity is in conflict with 
at least one of Kant’s claims. For Kant states that it is taste that unifies 
imagination, understanding and spirit (CPJ, §50 note, 5:320). However, 
this is possible only if taste is seen not as a matter of slow and laborious 
improvements, but as the free play of the cognitive capabilities, which I 
have attributed to spirit, since it is this play that makes for the mediation 
of inspiration and taste. Much more needs to be said, of course, about just 
how this creative process operates. However, on the basis of this intro- 
duction, it is possible to see that Kant has a very rich notion of creativity 
as a process of mediation, which is the mediation between the realms of 
freedom and determination, both on the level of process and on the level 
of product. Though Kant would strenuously object to the following sug- 
gestion, it would be of interest to explore this dimension of creativity fur- 
ther, to extend it to judgment, and to consider in what respect science and 
ethics can be considered to be creative. 


NOTES 


1. Interestingly, although little has been said pertaining specifically to Kant’s 
conception of creativity, discussions of creativity do typically begin with Kant. 
See, for instance, Matthew Rampley, “Creativity,” British Journal of Aesthetics 
38, no. 3 (July 1998): 265-78. 

2. Immanuel Kant, CPJ, §§846-50, 5:307—20. An account of genius can also be 
found in the Anthropology, 5:224—9. All translations are my own. 

3. Commentaries, even commentaries on Kant’s theory of artistic genius, gen- 
erally do not focus on the genius’s creativity. See, for instance, Francis X. J. Cole- 
man, The Harmony of Reason: A Study in Kant’s Aesthetic (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1974); Donald W. Crawford, Kant’s Aesthetic Theory 
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(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1974); Salim Kemal, Kant and Fine Art 
(Oxford, U.K.: Clarendon Press, 1986); Mary A. McCloskey, Kant’s Aesthetic 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987). Among these works, Ke- 
mal’s commentary considers the creativity of genius in most detail. 

4. Note the translation of willkirlich and unwillkiirlich. Usually, willkirlich is 
translated as “arbitrary.” “Artitrary” has a sense of randomness and caprice that 
does capture the meaning of willkiirlich in its current usage, but it does not cap- 
ture Kant’s usage of the term. For Kant, it refers to an autonomous invention or 
legislation of rules, and such autonomy need not be arbitrary. The arbitrary nature 
of imaginative choices is represented rather by “fancy,” and IJ have, consequently 
translated unwillkiirlich as “arbitrary.” See also Ralf Meerbote, “Wille und 
Willkiir in Kant’s Theory of Action,” in Interpreting Kant, ed. Moltke S. Gram 
(Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1982). 

5. See, for instance, Carl R. Hausman, A Discourse on Novelty and Creation 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1984). 

6. A constitutional monarchy is said to be represented through an animate 
body if it is governed by its own constitutional laws, but as a hand mill if gov- 
erned by a single absolute will (CPJ, §59, 5:352). 
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Imaginative Freedom and the 
German Enlightenment 


Jane Kneller 


Just as the concept of freedom is central to the political and moral phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment, it is also important to the aesthetic theory 
of this period. This is clearly true of the German Enlightenment. Begin- 
ning with Baumgarten, the concept of the autonomy of the imagination in 
aesthetic judgment and artistic production becomes an essential feature of 
German aesthetic theory, culminating in Kant’s detailed account of the 
free activity of the imagination in judgments about the beautiful. 

A study of Kant’s notion of imaginative freedom also reveals a conti- 
nuity in German philosophy from Lessing to Schiller that is not apparent 
in other approaches to his aesthetic theory. That is, in spite of an apparent 
break with the German enlightenment tradition created by Kant’s insis- 
tence that aesthetics is essentially irrelevant to morality, his account of 
imaginative freedom suggests the possibility that political and moral 
progress may be intimately connected with our ability to make universally 
valid aesthetic judgments. This in turn suggests that Kant’s system left 
room for an “enlightened” commitment to the view that our experience of 
beauty and art may have an indispensable role to play in our moral im- 
provement. 

In what follows I first briefly trace the development of the concept of 
imaginative freedom from Baumgarten to Lessing and then go on in sec- 
tion II to outline Kant’s account of this concept. In section HI I argue that 
Kant’s account of imaginative freedom provides a solution to the difficult 
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problem of how reason can command us to strive to bring about the high- 
est good—a moral world—on earth. Finally, I conclude by suggesting that 
in view of the possibilities that his notion of imaginative freedom hold out 
to morality, Kant’s aesthetic theory may be seen as a “missing link” be- 
tween Lessing’s views on the didactic nature of art and Schiller’s views 
on aesthetic education.! 


Aesthetics as a distinct philosophical discipline was first developed, and 
the term “aesthetics” first coined, by Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten, a 
student of the rationalist philosopher Christian Wolff. Although Baum- 
garten was a loyal disciple of Wolff and a committed rationalist, he never- 
theless argued that there was a need within this tradition for an account of 
the logic of judgments about sensation. For Wolff’s philosophical prede- 
cessor, Leibniz, sense perception was too unclear and indistinct to give rise 
to a systematic structure of its own. In Leibniz’s words: “Taste as distin- 
guished from understanding consists of confused perceptions, for which 
one cannot give an adequate reason. It is something like an instinct.” For 
Wolff, too, sensation is only confused perception and hence belongs to the 
“lower” cognitive faculties. To the extent that sense perception exhibits or- 
der, it is for these philosophers imposed from “above” by reason. The prob- 
lem, as Baumgarten saw it, was that sensory knowledge in the rationalist 
tradition is thus either equated with something like instinct (and is not 
knowledge at all) or is seen as an inferior species of knowledge. 
Baumgarten was a poet as well as a philosopher, and he wanted to se- 
cure for art an objective validity and a claim to truth that was equal to that 
of cognition. In his Reflections on Poetry, published in 1735, Baumgarten 
claimed that the so-called lower faculties of sensation, memory, and imag- 
ination had a logic of their own analogous to, but not identical with, that 
of reason.* Reason’s method involves making sensations clear and distinct 
through abstraction, definition, and demonstration. But beauty is de- 
stroyed by the tools of reason precisely because these processes minimize 
the sensuous, concrete, and individual nature of the beautiful. The “anal- 
ogon of reason,” as Baumgarten called the combined faculties of sensa- 
tion, memory, and imagination, has a logic of its own specific to 
judgments of beauty and free from the laws of abstraction, definition, and 
demonstration that reason imposes on cognition.* Thus the birth of ratio- 
nalist aesthetics in Baumgarten’s philosophy clears the way for a philo- 
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sophical account of aesthetic judgment in which exemption from the 
constraints of cognitive judgment is a dominant theme. 

The movement in German philosophy for the emancipation of beauty 
from cognition was an echo of what had begun earlier in German literary 
circles. Bodmer and Breitinger, the so-called Swiss Critics of Zurich, had 
been critical of the rule—fetishism of the ruling rationalist literary and dra- 
matic theory associated especially with J. C. Gottsched. Gottsched took 
his task to be the improvement of the German literary niveau, and to that 
end he rigidly applied rules originally laid down by Horace and Aristotle 
and adapted by recent French aesthetic theorists such as Boileau. His in- 
sistence on a literal application of classicist rules led to such absurd pre- 
scriptions as, for instance, banning monologues (“Intelligent people are 
careful not to speak aloud when they are alone.”) and asides (“It is then as 
if those present had lost their hearing for this short time.”) on the grounds 
that they were “unnatural” and “improbable.”> Exclusive emphasis on 
“reasonableness” (Verniinftigkeit) and insistence on following specific 
rules was taken by Gottsched’s critics to be a denial of the importance of 
imagination and of artistic creativity. Bodmer and Breitinger, like Baum- 
garten, remained rationalists. That is, they did not deny the need for rule- 
governedness in aesthetic experience and creation, but they believed that 
the imagination of both artist and critic could and should be free to play a 
greater role in art and criticism.® 

By far the greatest exponent of artistic freedom in Germany, however, 
was Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. He is perhaps better known for his advo- 
cacy of religious freedom and tolerance in such works as Die Erziehung 
des Menschengeschlechts and Nathan der Weise, but aesthetic as well as 
religious freedom was extremely important to Lessing. In terms of his per- 
sonal philosophical development, the literary arguments came first and, I 
would argue, helped shape his later works on religion. Lessing, like Bod- 
mer and Breitinger before him, reacted sharply to the excessive rational- 
ism of German literary theory, and his polemics against Gottsched are 
well-known. Great art, Lessing argues, is the result not of following 
recipes but of genius, and genius is its own rule. In his famous ‘“‘Seven- 
teenth Letter on Literature” published in a series that ran from 1759 to 
1760, Lessing argues that the Germans, rather than looking to the overly 
“delicate” and “polite” drama of the French, would do better to turn their 
attention to British drama, especially to Shakespeare, whose genius lay in 
his ability to excite passion in his audience.’ 

Thus Lessing entered the fray in the debate over the role of rules in 
artistic production and criticism, and he went far beyond Baumgarten and 
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the Swiss critics in urging the centrality of feeling to art and insisting on 
the freedom of the artist to arouse feeling in whatever manner was most 
effective.* In the Laokoén, published in 1766, Lessing argues that the poet 
ought to evoke feelings by whatever would require the reader to use his or 
her imagination. The means available to the painter are different from 
those of the poet; the painter works with bodies in space, the poet with 
events in time. But the end goal of both painter and poet is to produce in 
the audience an imaginative response. “That alone is fruitful,” Lessing 
says, “which allows the imagination free play.” For Lessing imaginative 
freedom is important because it allows for the strongest possible emo- 
tional response to a work of art. 

Since for Lessing imaginative freedom is also the key to the success of 
the artist, to insist on mechanical application of rules in art is not to improve 
it but to guarantee its continued mediocrity. And yet Lessing does not go so 
far as to say that artistic genius is subject to no rule, but rather that genius 
has its own inner logic. He says: “Not every critic is a genius, but every ge- 
nius is a born critic. Genius has the proof of all rules within itself.”!° Genius 
demonstrates its autonomy not by ignoring all rules, but by deriving the 
rules from itself. Sensation (Empfindung) and intuitive knowledge must be 
capable of being expressed in words—of being generalized—if genius is to 
improve on its own first attempts: “Who reasons correctly also invents, and 
who wishes to invent must be able to reason.”!! Thus Lessing by no means 
rejects rationalist aesthetics altogether, and for Lessing as much as for the 
rationalists the final purpose of art is education. 

Lessing’s account of the autonomy of genius bears some resemblance 
to Kant’s account of moral freedom, according to which the freedom of 
the individual consists not in ignoring law but in giving the law to oneself 
as a rational being and thereby to all rational creatures generally. On Less- 
ing’s account, genius follows its own law but in such a way as to be able 
to communicate its inventions with its audience. Given Lessing’s strong 
conviction that art should educate, one might expect to find in his theory 
some sort of aesthetic counterpart to Kant’s categorical imperative for 
morals. Nothing of the kind, however, is to be discovered. Lessing’s fa- 
mous dictum, “The most sympathetic person is the best person,”'? comes 
closest to giving generalized expression to his own first principle of dra- 
matic invention, viz., that the writer should attempt to produce sympathy 
in the audience. Yet it is not stated explicitly as a formula universally valid 
for all artistic production; nor is this surprising, since Lessing was not 
concerned to produce a systematic aesthetic.!? Although he believed that 
the goal of all art was to further human moral progress, his more specific 
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interests in dramatic theory no doubt made the need for a detailed account 
of artistic imagination seem less urgent. 

Yet Lessing’s essentially rationalist belief in the didactic nature of art 
would seem to require that some such account be possible if the precise 
role of aesthetics in the education of human beings is to be described. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising that this account first appears in the aes- 
thetic theory of Kant, where the view that art and beauty should serve the 
purpose of moral perfection is abandoned. Nevertheless, it is not until 
Kant that the creative possibilities of imaginative freedom first receive de- 
tailed systematic treatment in German aesthetic theory. 


Kant’s account of moral freedom is well known. In the Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals Kant gives what he calls a negative and a positive 
account of this concept. On the one hand it means freedom from causation 
by the lower, sensuous desires; on the other it means freedom to act ac- 
cording to a law of practical reason that we give to ourselves as rational 
beings.'4 In the circle of concepts that make up the core of Kant’s moral 
theory, the moral law stands at the very center. 

However, Kant says, aesthetic reflective judgment has its own “terri- 
tory,” within which, although not sovereign, it still enjoys freedom from 
the constraint of administering laws of cognition and morality.!> That is, 
in aesthetic reflection, judgment is not immediately subject to the legisla- 
tion of the understanding, i.e., to the categories. It is free of cognitive 
determination—it does not involve predicating empirical concepts of the 
object. Nor is judgment concerned directly with applying the Categorical 
Imperative in aesthetic reflection. It is therefore free of moral determina- 
tion: we may not ask, in the context of a purely aesthetic experience, 
whether or not this object is virtuous or promotes virtue. So although 
judgments about beauty must always be “directed to cognition in gen- 
eral”!® and no activity based on aesthetic judgment may violate the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, judgment in its reflective capacity is not compelled to 
apply a rule of either cognitive or moral judgment. Moreover, aesthetic 
experience of the beautiful is also free from what Kant calls “mere” sub- 
jectivity, that is, the desires of the senses for immediate pleasurable re- 
sponse are not determining factors in the perception of beauty. Thus aes- 
thetic freedom, like moral freedom, is characterized by a lack of 
determination by sensuous and selfish desires. 
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The foregoing may be called Kant’s negative account of imaginative 
freedom. But Kant also has a positive account of imaginative freedom, 
and it is here that the radical nature of this sort of freedom can be seen. 
For within the territory of aesthetics judgment takes a holiday from moral 
and cognitive work; no concepts must be applied, no commands must be 
followed. Our judgments about the beautiful are not determined by these 
laws. Rather, the object of an aesthetic reflective judgment is determined 
solely by the “mental state in which we are when the imagination and the 
understanding are in free play.”!’ Imaginative free play may occur either 
in “merely judging” the object in a wholly disinterested way, allowing my 
imagination to play freely with the forms that the object presents to per- 
ception; or it may occur in “productive” form in the artist, where it is used 
to produce and exhibit “aesthetic Ideas” —indeterminate “inner intuitions” 
that “prompt much thought” but cannot be grasped discursively.'® In both 
cases judgment determines its object in accordance with feeling rather 
than objective law.!? 

But what is the ultimate value of this radical freedom—this lack of con- 
straint described by Kant’s aesthetics? It is quite clear that moral freedom 
is priceless, as Kant would say. It has an absolute value as a necessary 
condition of virtuous behavior. But the time off for free play that Kant 
grants the imagination within the carefully circumscribed territory of re- 
flective judgment at the same time suggests a certain immaturity and lack 
of importance relative to those realms of human endeavor that are capable 
of self-governance and autonomy. 

To be fair, Kant, like Lessing, allows that beautiful art is valuable as a 
means to civilizing human beings (CPJ, §83, 433-34 [321]). Moreover, 
Kant believes that our experience of the beautiful is essentially social, that 
is, our interest in the beautiful actually arises only in society, where the 
possibility of communicating my aesthetic feelings exists (CPJ, §4, 5: 
296ff [163] & §10, 5:205n. [46]). And although he argues that aesthetic 
experience does not make us more virtuous, Kant holds that respect for 
objects in nature may facilitate respect for our fellow human beings (CPJ, 
§59, 5:354 [230]). Nevertheless, at best it seems that for Kant the exercise 
of our imagination in aesthetic judgment of the beautiful may socialize us 
by producing in us a sense of the worth of other human beings as part of 
the natural world.”° 

But it can and should be objected at this point that a feeling of harmony 
produced in us by imagination’s freely reflecting upon the beautiful and 
actually being free and in harmony with the world around us are two dif- 
ferent things. Moral freedom is no illusion because it is based on a re- 
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quirement of practical reason—it is necessary for the possibility of any 
moral action whatsoever. But freedom of the imagination on Kant’s ac- 
count seems to be the precondition only of our being able to look at the 
world as if it were orderly and in harmony with our understanding. Imag- 
inative freedom does not constitute this order and harmony. In fact, as 
moral agents we are constantly faced with evidence that the natural world 
is not well-ordered with respect to our best efforts. That is, we are regu- 
larly faced with the sight of moral virtue going unrewarded. It seems the 
best thing an imagination “at play” can offer is a way of forgetting this 
fact for the time it takes us to judge an object in a wholly disinterested, 
“playful” manner, since during the time in which we are contemplating 
the beauty of an object we are free from all interest. The judgment that 
something is beautiful is not supposed to even give rise to an interest 
(CPJ, §2, 5:205n [46fn10]). Kant’s aesthetic theory is unique in the En- 
lightenment insofar as it gives up the rationalist view that the ultimate pur- 
pose of art is the perfection of humanity. So the challenge for Kant re- 
mains: does the freedom of the imagination have any value beyond 
providing a temporary respite from a morally hostile world? 


Already in the Critique of Pure Reason Kant shows some discomfort over 
the apparently unbridgeable gap that his philosophy creates between the 
human being as a causally determined member of the sensible world and 
the human being as a free member of an intelligible world or “realm of 
ends.” The problem emerges here in the following form: practical reason 
tells me what I ought to do, i.e., what is moral, in the command, “Do that 
through which you become worthy of happiness.” But if I do so act, may I 
therefore hope to obtain happiness in this world? The answer must be 
“yes,” Kant says, for in our thinking about morality it is necessary “‘to as- 
sume that everyone has reason to hope for happiness to the extent to which 
they have, through their conduct, become worthy of it... . The system of 
morality is therefore inseparably . . . bound up with that of happiness.’””! In 
the intelligible world—a world of purely rational creatures—happiness 
would necessarily be proportionate with morality, since in such a world our 
only desire would be a rational one, namely, the desire to be reasonable. In 
such a world moral freedom would itself be the cause of happiness. 

But Kant immediately qualifies his claim that the hope for happiness 
in proportion to virtue is a necessary assumption with the reminder that 
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“such a system of self-rewarding morality is only an Idea, the carrying 
out of which rests on the condition that everyone do what they ought.” 
(A810/B838). Our moral obligations remain binding, however, even 
if others do not behave morally; and in the natural world, where other 
motives than reverence for the moral law are at work, there is no guar- 
antee that the consequences of our moral actions will be happy ones. So, 
Kant concludes here, “The alleged necessary connection of the hope of 
happiness with the necessary endeavor to render the self worthy of hap- 
piness cannot, therefore, be known through reason.” 

The existence of a moral world cannot be known, and yet in the Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason Kant tells us that obedience to the moral law re- 
quires that we adopt the highest good (summun bonum) as our goal, where 
the highest good is interpreted as “the systematic connection of morality 
as the supreme good [bonum supremum] with the totality of other goods 
(summed up as ‘happiness’ ).””? In other words reason commands us to try 
to create the moral world on earth even though this is an end whose prac- 
tical possibility cannot be known. 

If morality requires that we strive to bring about the highest good, and 
yet we cannot know the present or future existence of such a world, then, 
Kant says, we must at least be able to believe it is possible to bring it 
about, for otherwise the moral law itself would be illusory: “If, therefore, 
the highest good is impossible according to practical rules, then the moral 
law which commands that it be furthered must be fantastic, directed to 
empty imaginary ends, and consequently inherently false” (CPracR, 
5:114 [118]). 

Our hope to bring about the highest good can only be founded on a ra- 
tional belief in its possibility; and this in turn is only possible, Kant ar- 
gues, if we postulate the immortality of the soul (so that, since the high- 
est good is conditional on the moral perfection of individuals, something 
that can only be completed in an “infinite progress” can be rendered prac- 
ticable) and the existence of a supreme being capable of seeing to it that 
the realm of ends is actualized in a life hereafter (CPracR, 5:122 
[126-27], 5:124 [128-29]). 

It is a good question, however, whether adopting a belief in God and im- 
mortality really solves the problem for Kant. The moral law demands that 
we mortals strive to bring about the highest good, and consequently our 
hope to achieve this end must rest on a belief in our own ability to do so. It 
will not do to postulate a God who will complete the task for us, or that we 
have an infinite amount of time in which to accomplish our goal, since such 
a position is an admission of the hopelessness of our quest as mere mortals, 
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and would nullify reason’s command.” L. W. Beck would thus be correct in 
asserting that the command to seek the highest good could amount to no 
more than a reiteration of the command to obey the Categorical Imperative, 
and that “{the concept of the highest good] is not important in Kant’s phi- 
losophy for any practical consequences it might have.” 

It may be argued that postulating God’s existence does not relieve hu- 
man beings of their duty to work for a better world here and now, because 
God is only postulated as the necessary ground and guarantor of the pos- 
sibility of our eventual success. Yirmiahu Yovel argues this way in Kant 
and the Philosophy of History: “At most, God helps us to help ourselves. 
The solution that Kant suggests to the antinomy is to be found in the abil- 
ity not of God but of man, although man’s ability presupposes the exis- 
tence of God and cannot be deduced from his own immanent characteris- 
tics.”*5 This is a solution to the antinomy, however, only if we can give an 
account of how it is possible that we “help ourselves” create a moral 
world. I want to suggest that Kant’s account of imaginative freedom in the 
Critique of Judgment provides the material for such an account. 

Kant’s purpose in introducing the postulates of God and immortality 
was to provide a rational ground for our hope for the possibility of bring- 
ing about the highest good, so that is not, in Yovel’s words, “just a delu- 
sion of the imagination and the faculty of desire.””° But in the third Cri- 
tique imagination is not treated as a faculty of illusion, but as a powerful 
creative faculty, a capacity to re-form nature: 


For the imagination (as a productive cognitive power) is very mighty when 
it creates, as it were, another nature out of the material that actual nature 
gives it... . In this process we feel our freedom from the law of association 
... for although it is under that law that nature lends us material, yet we can 
process that material into something quite different, namely, into something 
that surpasses nature. (§49, 5:314 [182]) 


Through imagination we are capable, in thought at least, of taking what 
nature gives us and working it up into “another nature.” As natural phys- 
ical beings we are bound by the laws of nature, as moral agents by the law 
of practical reason, but as imaginative creatures we are constrained by 
neither and thus have creative power. 

This suggests that Kant’s account of imaginative freedom in the third 
Critique offers a solution to the problem of grounding our belief in the 
possibility of bringing about the highest good. The existence of a moral 
world presupposes agency that can bring it about, and the command to 
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seek it presupposes that we can believe it possible through our own 
agency. Our ability to represent such a world in imagination would allow 
us to believe in the possibility of a moral world on earth and in ourselves 
as creators of that world.”’” Human beings as members of the natural realm 
are in a position, to some extent as least, to rearrange the physical and so- 
cial order of which they are a part. Moreover, as beings capable of reflec- 
tive sensuous response to that world, that is, as beings with imaginations, 
it is open to us to represent intuitively a natural world in which individual 
human needs are met to such a degree that we all behave rationally and 
are happy. Such a world would be the highest good—a perfectly moral 
world. 

Kant grants that we are able to think the highest good as a rational Idea 
and to represent in imagination a world that “surpasses nature.” But this 
is all that is needed for the activity of trying to bring it about: the concept 
(in this case the Idea) of what we want, and the motivation to act on it. All 
Kant needs in order to claim that the Idea of the highest good is a neces- 
sary condition of morality is that we can believe it to be possible. To re- 
word L. W. Beck’s account of the postulate of God’s existence: “ac- 
knowledgment of the moral law . . . requires only that I believe in the 
highest good’s [possible future] existence. Even if it does not exist and 
will not exist, the practical consequences for obedience to the moral law 
are the same.”** A major contribution of the third Critique is the argument 
that feelings of a special sort—aesthetic ones resulting from the free play 
of the imagination—can be universally communicable and valid for all. 
Thus the felt possibility of the highest good in imagining it may be all that 
is required to justify reason’s command that we try to bring it about. 

To make the point in yet another way, the “productive” imagination, in 
Kant’s account of empirical knowledge, serves the function of providing 
schemata for concepts, that is, of taking purely intellectual concepts and 
fitting them to intuitions. Why not suppose, then, that the imagination, 
when allowed freedom in aesthetic reflection to produce what Kant calls 
aesthetic Ideas (“inner intuitions”; (CPJ, §49, 5:314 [182]), may thereby 
be capable of “schematizing” rational ideas like that of the highest good? 
Kant himself points out that the two are counterparts. Aesthetic ideas have 
no adequate concept, rational ideas no adequate intuition—both point be- 
yond the realm of nature (loc. cit.). In Kant’s own language of schematism 
the one “fits” the other. 

In his discussion of genius and the production of beautiful art Kant says 
that poetry “lets the mind feel its ability to use nature on behalf of and, as 
it were, as a schema of the supersensible” (i.e., of the intelligible or ra- 
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tional) (CPJ, §53, 5:326 [197]). He also says that aesthetic Ideas lend a 
“semblance of reality to rational ideas” (CPJ, 849, 5:314 [182]). More- 
over, as we saw, Kant believes that the human imagination is powerful 
enough to envision new worlds. He says that imagination in poetry, for in- 
stance, “ventures to give sensible expression to rational ideas of invisible 
beings, the realm of the blessed, the realm of hell, eternity, creation, and 
so on” (§49, 5:314 [183], emphasis mine). But if the imagination can rep- 
resent these exalted ideas, why not also the realm of ends existing on 
earth? 

At this point, however, a problem arises. In the penultimate section of 
the “Critique of the Aesthetical Judgment” (§59) Kant talks of beauty as 
a symbol of morality. Reflective aesthetic judgment may symbolize 
morality, he says, inasmuch as it presents morality by analogy to beauti- 
ful natural forms. But, he continues, it cannot schematize morality; it can- 
not provide the sensible representations adequate to the task of represent- 
ing a natural world that is also moral. A state, Kant tells us, can only be 
represented (vorgestellt) symbolically—for instance, as an animate body 
if it is ruled by constitutional law, or by a handmill if it is despotic—thus 
suggesting that no portrait, that is, no concrete representation, of the 
moral condition of society is possible. 

Yet it is difficult to see why Kant insists on the complete inability of 
imagination in free play to portray moral Ideas, given what he has already 
said about its creative power in reflective judgment. Part of the problem 
may lie with his definition of schemata as provided by imagination only 
for concepts of the understanding, together with his claim that “all intu- 
itions supplied for concepts a priori are either schemata or symbols. 
Schemata contain direct, symbols indirect, exhibitions of the concept.” 
Thus Kant quite emphatically precludes the possibility of any other type 
of schematization than that discussed in the first Critique. Yet at section 
17 of the third Critique he suggests that a judgment is possible in which 
the imagination is in free play and at the same time directed to represent- 
ing something in a non-symbolic way: 


Idea properly means a rational concept, and ideal the representation [ Vorstel- 
lung] of an idea. Hence that archetype of taste, which does indeed rest on rea- 
son’s indeterminate Idea of a maximum, but which still can be represented 
[vorgestellt} not through concepts but only in an individual exhibition 
{Darstellung}, may more appropriately be called the Ideal of the beautiful. 
Though we do not have such an Ideal in our possession, we do strive to pro- 
duce it within us. But it will be merely an ideal of the imagination, precisely 
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because it does not rest on concepts but rests on an exhibition, and the power 
of exhibition is the imagination. (5:232, [80]) 


Later in this same section Kant suggests that some degree of success in ex- 
hibiting the Ideal of beauty is possible if “‘pure ideas of reason are united with 
a very strong imagination” in the viewer or the artist. Here Kant does not 
seem to have in mind mere symbolic representation of the beautiful. The 
Ideal of beauty has two components (Sticke): the rational Idea and the ‘‘aes- 
thetic normal idea” (Normalidee, 5:233 [81]). In explicating the empirical 
component of normalcy, Kant is quite clear that here there will be definite 
(non-symbolic) characteristics to represent although these will vary relative 
to the collective experiences of particular groups of people. His discussion of 
the possibility of “making visible” moral attributes like “goodness of soul, or 
purity, or fortitude, or serenity etc.”’ and an earlier footnote in the same sec- 
tion (5:235, [83]) make it quite clear that Kant has ordinary portraiture, not 
symbolism, in mind. Granted, here he argues that only humanity in the indi- 
vidual can be an Ideal of the imagination. But if the moral law requires us 
not only to be virtuous as individuals but also to attempt to bring about a 
moral society, then we must add social virtues to the list of human virtues 
that can be portrayed in imagination. Portraits of the truly moral human be- 
ing must therefore also portray the context within which his other morality 
can become effective: that is, such portraits would involve portrayal of a 
moral world. At the very least it would seem that if the ideal of beauty can 
embody morality in individual human beings, then it should be equally pos- 
sible (if not equally easy) to portray the social dimension of morality in the 
human community. If this is the case, then the imagination in its free reflec- 
tion may be “applied” in the service of the ideal of beauty to enable us to be- 
lieve in the possibility of the highest good as a result of human agency alone. 

Thus Kant could have used his account of imaginative freedom to rein- 
tegrate the sensuous and moral aspects of human nature. He does not do so, 
however, and it is important to ask why. It seems to me that Kant shrinks 
from the implications of his theory of imaginative freedom for at least two 
reasons.*° One us that his concern in the third Critique is primarily with 
natural beauty, while it is in the creative power of the imagination that its 
possible value for the moral realm first become evident. Of the sixty sec- 
tions that make up the “Critique of Aesthetic Judgment” only eleven are 
given over to a discussion of art and genius. Moreover, Kant believes that 
“a direct interest in the beauty of nature is always a mark of a good soul” 
since it involves respect for nature’s products. Interest in beautiful art, he 
states flatly, is no proof at all that someone is inclined to be moral. But he 
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gives no argument for the last claim and he exhibits a general lack of ap- 
preciation for the fine arts. So his failure to draw out the consequences of 
the power of reflective imagination may be due simply to bias. 

Another possible explanation for Kant’s failure to develop the social 
implications of his theory of imaginative freedom and art may be due to 
his problematic views on obedience to the authority of the state and the 
nature of legitimate social change. Although he sympathized with bour- 
geois revolution in the American colonies and in France, Kant remained a 
vocal supporter of Frederick the Great and the Prussian state. And al- 
though what is most egalitarian and humanistic in Kant’s ethics is due to 
Rousseau rather than Frederick, the Prussian leader exercised a strong in- 
fluence on the intellectuals of his time, including Kant.*! In “On the Com- 
mon Saying, ‘That may be right in Theory, but it doesn’t work in Prac- 
tice’” he argues that the claim that there is a right of public resistance 
would involve a contradiction inasmuch as no institutionalized power can 
provide for its own destruction, and in the “Metaphysical Elements of Jus- 
tice” he argues for the same reason that “it is the people’s duty to endure 
even the most intolerable abuse of supreme authority.”** Kant’s 
“Rousseauistic revolution”*? in morals thus appears to be followed by a 
“restoration” in his political thought, where respect for outside authority 
seems to win out on both moral and legalistic grounds. 

Thus we can explain Kant’s unwillingness to attribute a “visionary” 
role to imaginative freedom even as we carry one step further Beck’s view 
that Kant’s sympathetic attitude toward those revolutions that had already 
occurred was consistent with his telelogical account of history.*4 If Kant 
can argue that it is part of nature’s plan that humanity progress morally 
even through such “evils” as revolution, it would be plausible for him to 
hold that human imagination is equipped to “envision” this progress, that 
is, to exhibit it in the imaginative Ideal of a moral human community. That 
Kant did not hold this view need not be attributed to the requirements of 
either his moral or aesthetic theory but rather to the problematic nature of 
his views on political authority. Too much imaginative freedom can 
threaten the established order, and true Enlightenment thinker that he was, 
Kant could applaud Friedrich II’s imperative “Think for yourself!” and 
quickly follow up with “But do as you are told.”*> Yet the concept of 
steadfast obedience to authority come what may was already suspect in 
Kant’s time, and a younger generation of poets and visionary reformers, 
both within Germany and outside its borders, was relying on Kant’s aes- 
thetic theory to provide the groundwork for a metaphysics of social 
change. I hope to have shown that such a use was based on a consistent 
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application of Kant’s account of aesthetic freedom to his moral theory, 
whether or not Kant himself would have condoned this application. 


I began by suggesting that Kant’s account of aesthetic freedom provides 
an important link between Lessing and Schiller, and it should now be eas- 
ier to see how this could be so. Schiller was among the earliest and most 
important artist-philosophers to be influenced by Kant and to advocate the 
importance of aesthetics to the moral progress of the human race. Although 
Schiller’s letters On the Aesthetic Education of Man are typically viewed 
as the mature philosophical result of his coming to terms with Kant’s moral 
philosophy, Schiller was first introduced to Kant through the latter’s phi- 
losophy of history, and it was through it that Schiller first came to know 
Kant’s moral theory.*° Moreover, his serious study of Kant began with the 
Critique of Judgment, and it was Kant’s long first introduction to this work 
that served as his introduction to the Kantian edifice as a whole.” It is thus 
plausible, in light of the course of his Kant study alone, to read Schiller’s 
views on aesthetic education as a working out of Kant’s telelogical notion 
of historical progress in terms of theories advanced in the third Critique. 
Although the letters “On the Aesthetic Education of Man” involve a rejec- 
tion of Kant’s emphasis on the absolute autonomy of moral experience in 
favor of a more integrated account of human nature, this is not necessarily 
an outright rejection of Kant’s views on morality. As we have seen, Kant 
himself brings the process of repatriating citizens of the moral world into 
the realm of nature by claiming in the second Critique that reason com- 
mands us to seek the highest good. Moreover, he provides the means ac- 
cording to which this repatriation may be carried out by outlining an ex- 
tremely powerful notion of imaginative creativity as a human faculty 
capable of transcending nature without separation from nature. 

In light of this aspect of Kant’s philosophy, the Letters may be seen as 
a further development of the notion of imaginative freedom first given life 
by Lessing and philosophical depth by Kant. Schiller’s analysis of the for- 
mal and sensuous aspects of human life, and his account of a mediating 
and humanizing drive to “play” (der Spieltrieb) would have been impos- 
sible without Kant’s account of the free play of the imagination and the 
disinterested nature of judgments of taste. The crucial difference between 
Kant and Schiller lies in the latter’s claim that reconciling the rational and 
natural aspects of human nature is a requirement of reason: 


Reason must make this demand because it is reason—because it is its nature 
to insist on perfection and on the abolition of all limitation, and because any 
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exclusive activity on the part of either the one drive or the other leaves human 
nature incomplete and gives rise to some limitation within it. Consequently, 
as soon as reason utters the pronouncement: Let humanity exist, it has by that 
very pronouncement also promulgated the law: Let there be beauty.** 


Kant argues only that taste may enable us “to make the transition from 
sensible charm to a habitual moral interest without making too violent a 
leap.” (CPJ, §59, 5:354 [230]). Yet the requirement of reason that we 
strive to attain the highest good, being a command both to strive for moral 
perfection and to try to reward that perfection with material happiness, re- 
ally amounts to no more or less than the command that we strive to be 
fully human; or in Schiller’s words, it amounts to the pronouncement, 
“Tet humanity exist.” If, as I have argued, the possibility of perfected hu- 
manity rests on the ability to represent this perfection in imagination, then 
Schiller simply gives voice to a view implicit in Kant’s philosophy, viz. 
that reason requires the imaginative free play typical of our contemplation 
of beauty to fulfill its command. 

In concluding, it should be noted that the Aesthetic Education is more 
than an explicit working out of a line of reasoning available to Kant in the 
third Critique. It is also an instantiation of imaginative portrayal of the 
highest good. More often than not, Schiller’s Aesthetic Education is read 
as a work of visionary literature, and rightly so. Even though by 1793, 
when the original letters were written, Schiller was thoroughly suspicious 
of artists with revolutionary intentions, still the Aesthetic Education is 
clearly meant to be a portrait of a possible human community dominated 
by neither physical nor moral force.*? Schiller’s “Aesthetic State” is an at- 
tempt to portray in Kant’s terms an “Ideal of the imagination.”“° In so do- 
ing he embodies a position that Kant, for whatever reasons, was unwilling 
to recognize: “The human being has no need to flee the material world in 
order to prove himself as spiritual being.””4! 
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“Aesthetic Ideas” and the Role of Art in 
Kant’s Ethical Hermeneutics 


Lambert Zuidervaart 


Immanuel Kant’s concept of “aesthetic ideas” contains the themes of 
many subsequent developments in German aesthetics. Without tracing the 
themes here, I wish to discuss Kant’s formulations of the concept in the 
general context of his Critique of Judgment. I shall summarize the source, 
characteristics, and presentational functions ascribed to aesthetic ideas, 
and I shall argue that these presentational functions give art an important 
role in Kant’s ethical hermeneutics. 

Ethical hermeneutics is being used loosely to indicate a process of in- 
terpretation through which knowing and acting can coincide with respect 
to truth. This process strikes me as a crucial concern in German aesthet- 
ics, even if sometimes it if also an Achilles’ heel. Hegel’s aesthetics, for 
example, gives art the vocation of unveiling the truth by sensuously pre- 
senting “the reconciled opposition” between moral obligation and natural 
necessity.! Hegel criticizes Kant for supposing this reconciliation “to be 
only subjective in respect of the judgment and production [of art], and not 
itself to be absolutely true and actual.”? More recently, Hans-George 
Gadamer and Theodor W. Adorno have revived Hegel’s view of art’s vo- 
cation but have used Kantian notions to relativize the absolute reconcilia- 
tion posited by Hegel.’ Important for all these authors is the role of art in 
the process of interpretation through which knowing and acting can coin- 
cide with respect to truth. 


This chapter originally appeared in Opuscula Aesthetica Nostra, ed. Cecile Cloutier and Calvin 
Seervaid (Edmonton, Canada: Academic Printing and Publishing, 1984), 63-71. Reprinted with per- 
mission from Academic Printing and Publishing. 
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Kant’s own discussion of art occurs within a teleological context. On 
the one hand, the concept of nature’s purposiveness operates within aes- 
thetic judging in a manner that is itself purposive for moral action, feel- 
ing, and reflection.* On the other hand, the teleological use of this concept 
to consider nature’s ultimate and final purpose points up the purposive- 
ness of fine arts for human morality (CPJ, §§82-84, 5:425—36). This tele- 
ological context implies an overriding concern for the process of inter- 
pretation through which rational morality can be enacted and not merely 
conceptualized. Kant gives aesthetic matters an important role within 
what I have termed ethical hermeneutics. 

For Kant that role has two directions. In one direction, aesthetic mat- 
ters prepare the field of action for moral considerations, a theme re- 
worked by Schiller. In the other direction, moral development is “the 
true propaedeutic for the foundation of taste” (CPJ, §60, 5:356), and, 
to avoid unhappy consciousness, fine art must be “brought into more or 
less close combination with moral ideas” (CPJ, §52, 5:326). My dis- 
cussion of aesthetic ideas will emphasize the first direction. After de- 
scribing their source and characteristics, I shall turn to the presenta- 
tional functions through which aesthetic ideas help prepare the field of 
action for rational morality. 


1. AESTHETIC IDEAS AS CREATIVE INTUITIONS 


Aesthetic ideas can be initially characterized as genial means whereby na- 
ture gives the rule to art. Kant introduces “aesthetic ideas” when defining 
“fine art” as “a product of genius.” Though every art presupposes rules, 
the preeminent rules for producing beautiful artworks are not the definite 
concepts used. Instead “nature in the subject must (by the harmony of its 
faculties) give the rule to art; i.e., beautiful art is only possible as a prod- 
uct of genius” (CPJ, §46, 5:307). Aesthetic ideas are genial means to na- 
ture’s end. 

The more precise source of aesthetic ideas is not genius, however, but 
creative imagination. Kant considers imagination an ordinary cognitive 
capacity with both reproductive and productive functions. But imagina- 
tion (Einbildungskraft) can also go beyond its usual tasks of associating 
sensations, exemplifying empirical concepts, and schematizing experi- 
ence for the categories of understanding (Verstand). Imagination can func- 
tion creatively: 
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The imagination . . . is very powerful in creating another nature, as it were, 
out of the material that actual nature gives us... . By it we remold experi- 
ence... in accordance with principles with occupy a higher place in reason 
[than ones such as the law of association by which understanding grasps 
empirical nature]. (CPJ, §49, 5:314) 


Through creative imagination ordinary experience and empirical nature 
are “sublated” (aufgehoben), to use a Hegelian term. The genial artist is 
gifted by nature to sublate it in aesthetic ideas and to present such ideas in 
beautiful artworks. 

These sublations are peculiar. An aesthetic idea is an intuition (An- 
schauung), but, unlike other intuitions or imaginative “representations” 
(Vorstellungen), it is “an inexponible representation of the imagination” 
(CPJ, §57, 5:342-44). Consequently Kant’s epistemological apparatus 
must be revised in two respects. (1) Defined earlier as concepts tran- 
scending the possibility of experience, “ideas” now include any repre- 
sentations that, though “referred to an object,” cannot become “a cogni- 
tion” of the object (CPJ, §57, 5:342). Thus certain intuitions can be called 
“ideas” even though they are not concepts. (2) Before, intuitions had been 
treated as representations lying within the grasp of concepts and demon- 
strating (directly) concepts. Now some intuitions are considered inexpli- 
cable and possibly symbolical. Aesthetic ideas are considered beyond the 
grasp of verstdndliche concepts and perhaps only capable of symbolizing 
(indirectly presenting) other concepts, namely rational ideas transcending 
experience. 

The following explanation implies both the new definition of ideas and 
the expanded relationship between intuitions and concepts: 


Such representations of the imagination we may call ideas, partly because 
they at least strive after something which lies beyond the bounds of experi- 
ence and so seek to approximate to a presentation of concepts of reason (in- 
tellectual ideas) . . . but especially because no concept can be fully adequate 
to them as internal intuitions. (CPJ, §49, 5:314) 


Later we shall return to the phrase “internal intuitions.” For now, let me 
briefly summarize Kant’s notion of aesthetic ideas. They are creative in- 
tuitions that occasion much thinking, symbolize rational ideas, but exceed 
conceptual understanding and lingual clarification. Genius is the talent for 
generating such creative intuitions and presenting them in a manner that 
animates the mind. 
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2. ARTISTIC PRESENTATION: ACTUALIZING, 
SYMBOLIZING, AND COMMUNICATING 


The concept of “aesthetic ideas” becomes confusing unless one distin- 
guishes the expression of aesthetic ideas in artworks from three presenta- 
tional functions these expressed ideas can fulfill: the actualizing of an 
artist’s intentional concept, the symbolizing of rational ideas, and the 
communicating of a special feeling. Kant sometimes uses the same 
term—‘presentation” (Darstellung)—for all these matters. 

In general, Kant sees artistry as the expressing of aesthetic ideas. This 
view becomes most evident when he classifies the fine arts according to 
the media and manners in which they express aesthetic ideas. At the same 
time he recognizes that artists use aesthetic ideas to actualize intentional 
concepts, even though genius has more to do with expression than actual- 
ization. His summary on genius states: 


Secondly . . . it presupposes a definite concept of the product as the purpose 
... but it also presupposes a representation . . . of the mtuition [needed] for 
the presentment [Darstellung] of this concept. Thirdly, it shows itself, not 
so much in the accomplishment of the proposed purpose in a presentment 
of a definite concept, as in the . . . expression of aesthetical ideas which con- 
tain abundant material for that very design. (CPJ, §49, 5:317) 


More important than the actualizing of intentional concepts is the sym- 
bolizing of rational ideas. Kant assumes that every intuition presents con- 
cepts. But in the case of aesthetic ideas, either the intuition is so creative 
that no verstdndlicher concept can grasp it, or the concept is so rational 
that no intuition can directly present it. In this case our reason (Vernunjt) 
is stimulated with respect to the represented object, and the concept is aes- 
thetically enlarged “in an unbounded fashion” (CPJ, §49, 5:315). 

The indefinite enlargement of concepts is the symbolical function of 
aesthetic ideas. The enlargement occurs by way of the so-called aestheti- 
cal attributes of a represented object. Kant contrasts these with “logical at- 
tributes.” The contrast resembles one between denotation and connota- 
tion: whereas logical attributes are inherent in a concept, aesthetical ones 
are imaginatively attached to a concept. An aesthetical attribute is an as- 
sociated representation (Nebenvorstellung) expressing a concept’s conse- 
quences and kinships without letting these be made conceptually definite 
(CPJ, §49, 5:315). Aesthetical attributes provide an aesthetic idea of some 
represented object. Aesthetic ideas indirectly present rational ideas, 
thereby making up for the lack of examples or schemata. To use Kant’s 
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example, Jupiter’s lightning-bearing eagle does not inhere in our concept 
of creation’s sublimity but does suggest indefinite connections with this 
concept. The eagle functions as a symbol of sublimity. Without such a 
symbol, the rational idea of sublimity would hang in noumenal mid-air, 
unable to touch the world of experience and phenomenal objects. 

Kant’s subsequent examples suggest that the artistic generating of such 
symbols can proceed in two directions. Either aesthetical attributes can be 
used to enliven a rational idea, or a rational idea can be used to enliven a 
sensible representation. Kant’s examples are poetic metaphors. In fact, he 
prizes poetry most highly of all the arts for its ability to cast noumenal 
light on phenomena (CPJ, §49, 5:315 and §53, 5:326-27). Yet he does not 
seem to restrict the dual direction for generating imaginative symbols to 
poetic metaphors. 

In addition to actualizing and symbolizing, aesthetic ideas present or 
communicate a special feeling. They are “internal intuitions” made “uni- 
versally communicable” in works of art. The phrase “internal intuitions” 
(CPJ, §49, 5:314 and §57, 5:343) implies a distinction between external 
and internal senses, just as the adjective “aesthetic” in the third Critique 
usually implies a distinction between sensation and feeling. Internal in- 
tuitions may have to do with externally sensible objects such as eagles or 
artworks, but for Kant they are primarily results of an inner sense. 
Through an inner sense the mind intuits its own state as this is affected by 
the mind’s own operations.’ Inner sense is the same as “the faculty of feel- 
ing,” the capacity for sensory but non-cognitive self-awareness of mental 
states.® Felt self-awareness would seem to explain both the internal char- 
acter and the conceptual indeterminacy of aesthetic ideas. As internal in- 
tuitions they are feelings of self-awareness. 

Rather than making aesthetic ideas irrelevant, however, this felt self- 
awareness helps give them a privileged position in Kant’s ethical 
hermeneutics. Unlike any other representation generated by the human 
mind, an aesthetic idea has bound up with it a free but natural feeling of 
an inconceivable but communicable state of mental harmony. This feeling 
amounts to a sensory self-awareness of the mind’s “supersensible sub- 
strate . .. with respect to which it is the final purpose given by the intelli- 
gible [part] of our nature to harmonize all our cognitive faculties” (CPJ, 
§57, 5:344). Feeling the mind’s supersensible substrate cannot but en- 
courage our ethical attempts to bring the natural world into harmony with 
rational morality. 

We would receive little encouragement if the artist kept internal intu- 
itions private. Thus the artist’s state of mental harmony must be made 
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“aniversally communicable” (CPJ, §49, 5:317) if beautiful artworks are 
to prepare the field of action for moral considerations. But not all feelings 
are universally communicable. Nor does the gist of Kant’s aesthetics per- 
mit the artist’s feeling to become communicable by undergoing concep- 
tual definition. Instead Kant seems to tie this universal communicability 
to the same process of indefinite “reflection” (CPJ, §44, 5:306) that char- 
acterizes the exercising of taste. In such reflection imagination and un- 
derstanding are free to play, without concern for definite cognitions, but 
with reference to rational ideas and in a manner that stimulates both imag- 
ination and understanding for their usual tasks. 

The feeling of this reflective state of mind can be universally commu- 
nicable simply because harmony between imagination and understanding 
is prerequisite for any human cognition (CPJ, $38, 5:290). To become 
universally communicable, however, this felt self-awareness must arise 
from specific mental operations. On the one hand, the artist, like the con- 
noisseur, must exercise taste, “the faculty of judging a priori of the com- 
municability of feelings that are bound up with a given representation 
(without the mediation of a concept)” (CPJ, §40, 5:296). On the other 
hand, the artist must show “spirit.” 

By “spirit” Kant means the genial ability to carry out the presenta- 
tional functions already analyzed and thereby to make internal intuitions 
universally communicable. Only proper presentation can make aesthetic 
ideas accessible. And only accessible ideas can serve ethical hermeneu- 
tics. If artists were unable to express aesthetic ideas in particular works 
of art, no internal intuition would become universally communicable in 
art. Furthermore, without the concepts of understanding, nothing can be 
universally communicable. Thus no matter how creative an aesthetic 
idea might be, it would remain a merely private vision if it were not used 
to actualize intentional artistic concepts. Spirit carries out both expres- 
sion and actualization. The ability to make universally communicable 
“the ineffable element in the state of mind” (CPJ, §49, 5:317) also im- 
plies an ability to use aesthetic ideas not merely to tickle everyone’s 
fancy but to symbolize rational ideas bound up with our ultimate moral 
destiny. According to Kant, beautiful artworks get their “spirit” from the 
symbolic use of aesthetical attributes (CPJ, §49, 5:313-14). Spirit, then, 
is the talent for finding aesthetic ideas to symbolize rational ideas as 
well as the artistic means to communicate the mental state accompany- 
ing both kinds of ideas. 

Without turning art into a form of Absolute Spirit, such presentational 
externalizing of mental harmony does foreshadow the vocation Hegel as- 
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cribes to art—to present an actually reconciled opposition. Kant is more 
reticent than Hegel about art’s role in ethical hermeneutics: “The beauti- 
ful arts .. . by their universally communicable pleasure . . . make man 
more civilized, if not morally better, . . . and thus prepare men for a lord- 
ship in which reason alone shall have authority.” (CPJ, §83, 5:433). Nev- 
ertheless, Kant’s account of artistically presented aesthetic ideas does give 
art an important preparatory role, as I shall now try to demonstrate. 


3. THE PREPARATORY ROLE OF ARTISTIC PRESENTATION 


Three preparations for rational morality can be extrapolated from Kant’s 
account, even though the first one is not developed by Kant himself: (1) 
actualizing artistic concepts provides a model for effective moral action; 
(2) communicating the artist’s feeling makes public a mental state con- 
ducive to moral feeling; (3) symbolizing rational ideas encourages moral 
desire and reflection. Let me make concluding comments on each of these 
points. 

By separating the theoretical world from the practically moral world, 
Kant created a seemingly impossible task. He needed to explain how hu- 
man actions can be both effective according to theoretical concepts of 
“nature” and moral according to practical concepts of human “freedom.” 
The Critique of Judgment is supposed to help accomplish this task. It is 
supposed to uncover and justify the processes through which theoretical 
knowledge and practical morality can mesh. 

The actualizing of artistic concepts provides an opportunity Kant does 
not exploit. He could have argued that in artistic actualization both theo- 
retical concepts’ and nature undergo significant modifications. On the one 
hand, the artist’s definite concepts are modified for the sake of the imagi- 
native material. They function less as established rules, more as projects to 
be tested (CPJ, §47, 5:308—10 and §60, 5:355—56). On the other hand, the 
imaginative material sublates nature. In aesthetic ideas nature is not merely 
placed in the light of human freedom but re-created and liberated from the- 
oretical laws. What better model could there be for actions that are both 
moral according to rational dictates and effective in the empirical world? 
Realizing moral concepts in a concrete situation could modify both the 
concepts and the situation analogously to the way artistic actualization 
modifies both theoretical concepts and nature. The producing of art could 
provide us with a better interpretation of practical morality than Kant’s 
own Critique of Practical Reason. Kant does not seize his opportunity. 
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Instead he seems to retreat even farther into a merely reflective approach 
to human action.'° In his ethical hermeneutics artistic presentation is pri- 
marily a way to encourage moral feelings and desires through aesthetic re- 
flection. 

The artistic expressing of aesthetic ideas can encourage moral feeling 
in reflective recipients, according to Kant. If such expression communi- 
cates a feeling of free mental harmony, then those enjoying beautiful art- 
works can share in this feeling, provided they exercise taste. Kant has 
such sharing in mind when he says that fine art “furthers the culture of the 
mental powers in reference to social communication” (CPJ, §44, 5:306). 
In a larger context this communicable feeling can be seen as a feeling of 
freedom from selfish, natural interests and for universal, moral interests. 
Artistic expressions of this feeling “win us in large measure from the 
tyranny of sense propensions” (CPJ, §83, 5:433) and place us in a state 
that “promotes the sensibility of the mind to moral feeling” (CPJ, Intro- 
duction IX, 5:197). What better way to promote respect for autonomous 
morality than to share delight in a free mental harmony made public? 

Aesthetic ideas are more than universally communicable feelings, how- 
ever, just as taste is more than “the faculty of judging of that which makes 
universally communicable . . . our feeling in a given representation” (CPJ, 
§40, 5:295). Aesthetic ideas are symbols, and “taste is at bottom a faculty 
for judging of the sensible illustration of moral ideas” (CPJ, §60, 5:356). 
The symbolizing of moral ideas is the hermeneutic crux to artistic pres- 
entation for Kant. Actualization and communication are necessary condi- 
tions, but only this symbolic function is a sufficient condition for art- 
works’ being agents of ethical hermeneutics. For only as symbols do 
aesthetic ideas encourage moral desire and reflection. 

Artistic symbols provide an attractive indication of the morally good. 
That is a conclusion to be drawn from Kant’s discussing beauty as a “‘sym- 
bol of morality” (CPJ, §59, 5:351-54). By “the morally good” Kant 
means any action, maxim, or disposition that human beings can will ac- 
cording to the moral law and that, when recognized, they must respect and 
try to achieve.!! Kant’s problem, of course, is that the morally good so de- 
fined does not seem very desirable, no matter how normative, respectable, 
and achievable it is. His account of aesthetic ideas is part of an attempt to 
solve this problem. By functioning as symbols of morality, aesthetic ideas 
can attractively indicate the morally good to be something desirable and 
not merely obligatory. 

To function in this way, aesthetic ideas must lend themselves to a double 
reflection. Kant says spectators compare an artwork with their own mental 
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state in order to decide whether the artwork is beautiful. If our feeling is one 
of universally communicable delight arising from the playful harmonizing of 
our imagination and understanding, then we will also tend to compare this 
first process of reflective judgment with our passing of judgments on the 
morally good. This seemingly esoteric and introverted double reflection is 
quite “natural,” according to Kant (CPJ, §59, 5:353). When forming taste 
judgments, we make several references without much definite thought (CPJ, 
§59, 5:353-54). The playful harmony of our mental state we refer to the self- 
imposed harmony of the will with itself when we pass moral judgments. We 
refer our immediate, disinterested delight in the beautiful to our immediate, 
rationally obligatory respect for the morally good. And we refer the indeter- 
minate universality of our principle of taste to the rationally determinate uni- 
versality of our principle of morality. Since aesthetic ideas have had such 
references built into them by the genial artist, they would seem even more 
suitable than natural beauty for the double reflection of taste judgments on 
the symbols of moral ideas (CPJ, §60, 5:356). If artistically presented aes- 
thetic ideas are especially suitable for such double reflection, then they can 
serve in a special way to encourage our desire for the morally good. 

Thus we are left with a conclusion not always explicitly drawn by Kant 
but certainly implied by his concept of aesthetic ideas. Through the pre- 
sentational functions of actualizing, communicating, and symbolizing, 
artworks expressing ideas exemplify effective moral action, engender 
moral feeling, and encourage moral desire. By enlivening the mind from 
whence such action, feeling, and desire must flow, artistically presented 
aesthetic ideas prepare the field of action for rational morality. They open 
to us the possibility that nature and freedom may harmonize, that recon- 
ciliation may be achieved. In their presence, as in the presence of natural 
beauty, our power of judgment 


finds itself to be referred to something within the subject as well as without 
him, something which is neither nature nor freedom, but which yet is con- 
nected with the supersensible ground of the latter. In this supersensible 
ground, therefore, the theoretical faculty is bound together in unity with the 
practical in a way which, though common [gemeinschaftlich], is yet un- 
known. (CPJ, §59, 5:353) 


The inadequacy of this Kantian reconciliation, according to Hegel, is 
that it is a mere possibility for subjective reflection, not an actual and 
knowable achievement sensuously presented in human art. But the 
problem with Hegel’s position, according to some more recent German 
philosophers, is that reconciliation is not as fully achieved, presented, 
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and known as Hegel supposes. Thus Kant’s cautious approach deserves 
reconsidering, despite its mental subjectivism. The coincidence of 
knowing and acting is not easily achieved, nor is art’s role in ethical 
hermeneutics easily explained. 
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Newtonian Biology and Kant’s Mechanistic 
Concept of Causality 


Peter McLaughlin 


When Immanuel Kant in 1790 announced his doubts that there would ever 
be a “Newton des Grashalms,” that is, that anyone would some day succeed 
in giving a purely mechanistic explanation of even the simplest organisms, 
he could look back on fifty years of aspiring Newtons of the organic world, 
who themselves drew parallels between their own efforts in biology and 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. These scientists are today generally grouped 
together under the heading of “vitalism.” As has been pointed out a number 
of times, most of the major figures in the development of vitalism in the 
latter eighteenth-century appeal in one way or another to Newton’s justifi- 
cation of universal gravitation when they introduce their own particular ver- 
sion of the life force.! In fact the various form of vitalism represent quite 
legitimate extensions of the Cartesian program in mechanistic biology with 
Newtonian means. Let me cite just one example of the gravitational anal- 
ogy as presented by J. F. Blumenbach, one of the most articulate exponents 
of German vitalism. After introducing his own vital force, the Bildungstrieb 
or formative impulse, Blumenbach adds:? 


For most readers the reminder is hopefully quite superfluous that the word 
Bildungstrieb just like the words attraction, gravity, etc., serves no other 
purpose than to designate a force whose constant effect is known from ex- 
perience, but whose cause just like the cause of the above mentioned so uni- 
versally recognized natural forces is for us a qualitas occulta. 


This chapter originally appeared in Akten des 7 Internationalen Kant-Kongresses, vol. Il, ed. Ger- 
hard Funke (Bonn: Bouvier Verlag), 57-66. Reprinted with permission from Bouvier Verlag. 
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Kant’s “Critique of Teleological Judgment” is essentially a sustained re- 
flection on the concrete explanatory difficulties encountered by biology as 
it moved from a Cartesian to a Newtonian paradigm. One of the most sig- 
nificant results of this reflection is a more precise conceptualization of the 
nature of mechanistic causality, that represents a further development of 
the conception of causality expounded in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
There, the temporal succession of cause and effect was studied, here the 
relation of part and whole. If the parts of a whole always preceded the 
whole, they could always be said to be causally responsible for the prop- 
erties of that whole; however, there is no logical necessity that this be the 
case, and it seems to be part of our concept of biological (and social) sys- 
tems that the whole antedates at least some of its (current) parts. Thus, 
given a reductionist ideal of explanation, in which a system is to be ex- 
plained as the product of the parts and their properties, and a conceptual- 
ization of organic systems in which at least some of the properties of some 
of the parts are due to their existence in the system, the biologist is bound 
to run into difficulties. Kant analyzes the difficulties caused by these con- 
flicting ideals as the “antinomy of judgment.” 


1. NEWTONIAN BIOLOGY 


The Cartesian or mechanistic program may be characterized as the reduc- 
tion of a system to the properties and interactions of its parts. The prob- 
lem that led to vitalism or Newtonian biology may be characterized as the 
apparent underdetermination of an organic system by those properties and 
interactions of the parts posited by the science of mechanics. This under- 
determination of the system by the mechanical properties of its parts had 
been dealt with in the older preformation theory by postulating an origi- 
nal organization that explained why only those of the physically possible 
particle combinations that actually exist were chosen by the Creator in the 
beginning. 

The eighteenth-century Newtonian objections to the Cartesian form of 
mechanism can be illustrated by Buffon’s critique. In his Histoire na- 
turelle of 1749, Buffon pointed out that although gravitation did not be- 
long to the original group of mechanical properties of matter allowed by 
Cartesian physics, we nonetheless accept it because experience has shown 
it to be a universal property of matter. He criticized the Cartesians for ad- 
mitting only a certain number of mechanical properties, such as extension, 
figure, divisibility, etc. and for being unwilling to admit further properties 
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even when experience seemed to demand it.* Buffon introduced gravity 
and his own new property, the “moule interieure,” which is responsible for 
guiding growth, generation, and regeneration. It should however be noted 
that he had no objections to the methodological ideal of explanation em- 
bodied in Cartesian mechanism, that all phenomena are to be traced back 
to the fundamental properties of matter: he was merely dissatisfied with 
the restrictions placed on what such properties could be. Buffon’s step to- 
wards vitalism was to replace the original organization of preformation 
with an original and currently active organizing principle. 

Buffon’s vitalist successors, recognizing that the phenomena of life 
could not be reduced completely to the properties of matter postulated by 
mechanics, introduced new fundamental properties of matter (the living 
principle, Bildungstrieb, etc.) which had no function in mechanics. It was 
asserted that all matter possessed the vital principle, which however only 
became active under certain circumstances. A particular constellation of 
factors or particular organization of particles excites or releases the action 
of the property all matter possesses. The life force itself is not the result 
of the organization of particles, not a secondary or emergent quality, but a 
primary property of each and every particle.* Thus vitalism could be 
strictly reductionistic in the sense that it traced the phenomena of a mate- 
rial system back to the properties and interactions of the parts. But on the 
other hand it allowed for an autonomous biological level of explanation 
not reducible to mechanics or to the properties of matter posited by me- 
chanics. For, although the organism was considered to be strictly deter- 
mined by the properties of its ultimate parts, at least one of these proper- 
ties played no role in mechanics. 

The Newtonian credentials of vitalism were impeccable. Not only did 
the major vitalists accept Newtonian physics but some were among the 
leading Newtonians of their time. However, the real positive claim of vi- 
talism to Newtonian orthodoxy lies in the similarity of method. 

Newton’s analytical method reduced the phenomena of a material sys- 
tem to the essential properties of its parts—in the last analysis to the es- 
sential properties of indivisible atoms. These essential properties of bod- 
ies or essential determinations of the concept of body as such, are those 
that a body cannot be conceived not to possess under any circumstances. 
Such properties must be ascribed to a body independently of the influence 
or even existence of other bodies, that is, even if it were the only body in 
an otherwise empty absolute space. But the essential properties thus de- 
termined are according to Newton insufficient even for celestial mechan- 
ics. Gravitation, for instance, even though it is a property of all bodies that 
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we actually experience and thus is a universal property, is not essential to 
bodies, since it cannot be predicated of a single body in empty space. As 
mutual gravitation it presupposes the existence of a system containing at 
least two bodies.® To the essential properties of matter Newton added the 
new universal but non-essential property of gravity in order to explain the 
motion of the planets. When attacked by Leibniz and others for introduc- 
ing the non-mechanical occult qualities of pre-modern science, he replied 
with the slogans which the vitalists were to echo: the cause only is occult, 
the effects are manifest.’ 

Although Newton himself never abandoned hope of eventually reduc- 
ing gravitation to a really essential property of matter, the subtlety of his 
distinction between universal and essential properties was lost on most of 
his contemporaries. Gravity was taken to be simply a fundamental prop- 
erty of matter even if its effects depended on the existence of a system of 
matter, the implicit assumption being that universal properties can belong 
to bodies even when they are not expressed. For a Newtonian empiricist 
the essential determinations of the concept of matter were to be ascer- 
tained by empirical investigation: the concept of matter contains just those 
determinations necessary for a reductionist explanation of phenomena. It 
had become legitimate to ascribe to bodies universal properties whose ex- 
pression depended on the existence of the system containing the body. The 
precedent was set: there can be system-independent properties whose ex- 
pression is system-dependent. From here it was but a short step to the in- 
troduction of universal properties whose expression depended on the ex- 
istence of particular kinds of systems when the explanation of phenomena 
demanded them. The door was open for magnetism, electricity and the 
moule interieure, the living principle, and the Bildungstrieb.® 

Thus, eighteenth-century vitalism can be seen as a basically Newton- 
ian answer to the problem posed by Cartesian biology: How can the ap- 
parent underdetermination of organic form by the mechanical properties 
of matter be reconciled with a purely reductionist ideal of explanation? 
Vitalism introduced non-mechanical primary properties but remained 
both reductionistic and materialistic. It was materialistic in that it ad- 
mitted only matter and the properties of matter into scientific explana- 
tion; it was reductionistic in that it explained a system by the properties 
of its parts; it was furthermore quite empiricist in that it let empirical in- 
vestigation into nature decide what the fundamental properties of mat- 
ter might be. The vitalist solution to the problem posed by apparently 
system-dependent fundamental properties was to assert the system- 
dependent expression of system-independent properties. However, be- 
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tween the two options—whether the properties or merely their expres- 
sions are system-dependent—there is in fact no empirical difference. 


Il. MECHANISM AND CAUSALITY 


Kant, though predisposed to accept the explanations of vitalism as the best 
science available, had serious reservations on the methodological level. 
He did not accept the vitalists’ attempt to save ontological reductionism 
by abandoning theory reduction, that is, the reduction of an organic sys- 
tem to the properties of its parts without the reduction of biology to 
physics. Kant insisted on conceptualizing reduction in terms of “mechan- 
ical laws” and formulated the problem of the apparent underdetermination 
of an organic system by the mechanical properties of its parts as just that 
(in Kant’s terms): a seeming contingency of the whole with regard to its 
parts or a purposiveness of the parts with regard to the whole. In any case 
Kant’s primary interest is in the seeming conflict between a mechanistic 
ideal of explanation and a holistic conceptualization of the phenomenon 
that comes to light in the transition to vitalism. He takes both positions se- 
riously and characterizes them not just as disparate cognitive interests but 
as necessary though still only regulative principles. 

In the so-called antinomy of judgment? Kant expressed the reductionist 
ideal of explanation as the regulative principle: All production of material 
things must be judged to be possible in terms of merely mechanical laws. 
The apparent underdetermination of the organism was formulated as the 
antithetical maxim: Some products cannot be so judged. The mechanistic 
ideal demands that all systems be reducible; the conceptualization of the 
phenomenon negates the possibility of reduction in a particular instance. 
The resolution of the apparent conflict between these two regulative prin- 
ciples forces Kant to explicate aspects of the concept of cause that re- 
mained implicit and unreflected in the Critique of Pure Reason. In the 
“Critique of Teleological Judgment” he realizes that his original concept 
of causality takes the species for the genus, identifying mechanism or 
mechanistic causality with causality as such. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant’s conception of causality included 
an implicit determination occasionally stated explicitly in his early writ- 
ings: “Corpora constant partibus, quae a se invicem separatae perdura- 
bilem habent exsistentiam.”'° That a system is composed of what it can be 
divided into, that it is causally determined and explained by the system- 
independent properties of its parts, is an assumption that Kant did not 
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question in the Critique of Pure Reason and probably an assumption that 
he did not even know he was making. Except for an unrecognized incon- 
sistency between aspects of the arguments in the First and Second Antin- 
omies,'! the implicit identification of causality with mechanism (and ex- 
plicit identification in the new introduction to the second edition) seems 
to have caused him no problems there. The alternative posed by the vital- 
ists’ explanation of the organism and Kant’s attempt to extend his causal 
analysis to organic systems forced this assumption into the foreground. 
One could either assert the strict determinism of the whole by the essen- 
tial properties of the parts (including non-mechanical properties) or admit 
the underdetermination of the whole by the essential properties of the 
parts (which must be mechanical). Kant in the “Critique of Teleological 
Judgment” problematizes the assumption that a whole is causally deter- 
mined by and consequently to be explained in terms of its parts. 

Now, it is a natural assumption (at least after Descartes) that the parts 
of a system temporally precede the system and thus can be held to be 
causally responsible for the properties of the system. The system itself, 
being temporally posterior to its parts, cannot of course exercise a causal 
influence upon them. However, the idea or representation of the whole can 
indeed precede the parts and thus could in principle enter causally into 
their production. Thus, a formal or final cause can be admitted only as 
ideal not as real. The system is not the formal or final cause of its parts; 
only the idea of the system can be such a cause. Thus, the causality of a 
system with regard to its own parts can only be conceived as the causal- 
ity of the idea of the system, or better, as the causality of an intelligent 
agent having the idea of the whole. In the “Analytic of Teleological Judg- 
ment” (esp. in §65) Kant argues along these basic lines. 

However natural and plausible such arguments might seem, they are a 
long way from being conceptually compelling. In fact most philosophers 
from Aristotle to Aquinas would have been somewhat puzzled by the 
proposition that the parts always precede and determine the whole. This 
sort of determination was once seen as peculiarly unnatural, as precisely 
what distinguishes an artificial from a natural system. '* 

What Kant recognizes in the “Critique of Teleological Judgment” is 
that such arguments as the above apply not to causality as such but to a 
specific form of causality which he called mechanism and to which he 
also subscribed as the only legitimate or genuinely explanatory form (at 
least as far as science is concerned). However, he limits the scope of his 
claims to our understanding only. The concept of cause, even Kant’s own 
concept as actually argued for in the first Critique is quite compatible 
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with the causal influence of a whole on the properties of its parts. One 
need only assume that the whole is prior to the parts. Whatever difficul- 
ties we may in fact have in imagining such a causal relation, they are not 
logical: the notion is in any case not self-contradictory. Furthermore, the 
concept of causality which Kant can claim to have made constitutive of 
all objects of experience need not possess the further specification of part- 
whole determinism. Thus, the mechanistic form of causality is not bind- 
ing for the phenomena. Kant maintains, however, that it is binding for us. 

Now, Kant’s explanation of the binding character of mechanism as pre- 
sented in the “Critique of Teleological Judgment” is extremely unsatis- 
factory. He simply asserts a “peculiarity” or a “peculiar constitution” of 
our (human) understanding such that we cannot explain anything other 
than in a mechanistic manner. Such a peculiarity cannot be anchored in 
the logic of judgments as was causality, for then it would have to be con- 
stitutive and also binding for any understanding that follows logic. Inter- 
preted as an assertion about our psychology it is almost certainly empiri- 
cally false and very certainly epistemologically irrelevant. There is 
however another possible interpretation, which fits in well with the scien- 
tific point of departure of Kant’s reflections and seems to be indicated by 
the text. I believe that Kant is referring to the specific explanatory method 
of modern science as determining the peculiar constitution of our under- 
standing. Although conclusive proof is probably out of the question, I 
shall offer it as a hermeneutic inference to the best explanation. 

In section 77, in which the antinomy of judgment is resolved,'? Kant 
characterizes our understanding as having the peculiarity that it explains 
the particular by means of the “analytical-universal.” This he contrasts 
with an imaginable, non-mechanistic understanding that “proceeds from 
the synthetically universal . . . to the particular, i.e. from the whole to the 
parts.” Our analytical understanding cognizes a whole through its parts, 
Kant says, but perhaps we could imagine a synthetic understanding that 
cognizes a part through its whole. The method of mechanistic, especially 
Newtonian, science—also explicitly endorsed by the biologists of Kant’s 
time—was generally known as the analytic or analytic-synthetic method. 
Analysis referred to rational argumentation starting from the less general 
and moving towards the more general, i.e. reasoning towards general prin- 
ciples, but also to the physical dissection of an object into its parts. Syn- 
thesis went in the opposite direction, from more general principles to the 
particular, and referred as well to the physical composition of a system out 
of its parts. In mechanism the more general principles were seen as em- 
bodied in the properties of smaller parts; the dissection and examination 
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of ever smaller parts led to the discovery of ever more general principles 
of matter. The method itself equates the search for more general grounds 
with the dissection into smaller parts and assumes that a phenomenon is 
completely determined by the properties and interactions of the parts at 
some level of analysis. Kant points out that the two aspects of analysis 
(dissection and generality) are not necessarily connected. It is at least 
imaginable (i.e., contains no contradiction) that dissection leads to the 
particular and composition to the general, and that more general principles 
are embodied in the properties of greater wholes; at least, Kant says, we 
could imagine the existence of an understanding that could envision such 
explanations. However, although the method of science as Kant knew it is 
supposed to provide the only legitimate scientific explanations of phe- 
nomena, it is held to be mandatory only for us and not to be the only log- 
ically possible method of explanation. The mechanistic ideal of explana- 
tion expressed in the thesis of the antinomy of judgment can thus be seen 
as the ideal actually embodied in the method of mechanistic science. Kant 
takes the conceptual instruments developed by science as it actually arose 
in history and maintains that we have no other way of explaining things 
in principle. But he stops short of defining away the problem of the un- 
derdetermination of organic form, and does not try to make the part-whole 
determinism constitutive of nature itself. 

Insofar and only insofar as systems actually exist that are underdeter- 
mined by the mechanical properties of their parts and thus are left unex- 
plained by the only science Kant is willing to accept, is he willing to grant 
teleological principles a cognitive function. They mark the points at which 
our explanations remain insufficient while affirming the phenomenal ex- 
periences that demand an explanation. 
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Kant’s Antinomy of Teleological Judgment 


Henry E. Allison 


Like many other Kantian texts, the antinomy of teleological judgment 
in the third Critique is deeply puzzling. At the heart of the puzzle is 
Kant’s contention that “all semblance [Anschein] of an antinomy” be- 
tween the mechanistic and teleological principles stems from the confu- 
sion of a principle of reflective with one of determinative judgment 
(CPJ, §71, 5:389). Not surprisingly, this has given rise to the widespread 
view that the resolution of the antinomy consists entirely, or at least es- 
sentially, in the demotion of these principles from constitutive principles 
of determinative judgment to merely regulative principles of reflective 
judgment.! 

Although this reading is certainly suggested by the text, it raises a 
number of difficulties which make it ultimately untenable. First, as- 
suming, as is usually done, that the principle of mechanism of the third 
Critique is equivalent to the causal principle of the first, it suggests that 
Kant underwent a remarkable change of mind regarding the status of 
this principle. Indeed, since it involves demoting the causal principle to 
merely regulative status, this change might be thought to threaten the 
coherence of the “critical” philosophy.” Second, given Kant’s views on 
the requirements for an antinomy, it remains mysterious on this reading 
why he should have thought that there was even the appearance of an 
antinomy of judgment (an antinomy between constitutive principles 
would not pertain to judgment). Finally, the assumption that merely 
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appealing to the regulative status of the apparently conflicting princi- 
ples is sufficient to resolve the antinomy leaves us with a monumental 
exegetical task. As has been often noted, the passages, including the 
one cited above, that support this interpretation are located at the very 
beginning of Kant’s discussion, in sections characterized as containing 
the “presentation” (Vorstellung) of the antinomy (§70) and “prepara- 
tion” (Vorbereitung) of its resolution (§71). Thus, apart from whatever 
other difficulties it may involve, this reading appears to make the ma- 
jor portion of the Dialectic (§§72-78), which contains some of the most 
fascinating and obscure discussions in the entire Kantian corpus, irrel- 
evant to its proposed task. 

These problems set the agenda for the present paper, the concern of 
which is largely exegetical. Its goal is to provide a reading of the text that 
places the assignment of regulative status to the principles within the 
overall structure of the resolution of the antinomy, finds room for a gen- 
uine antinomy of reflective judgment (between merely regulative princi- 
ples), and accounts for the role in the argument played by the mysterious 
notions of an intuitive intellect and a supersensible ground. Before turn- 
ing to these issues, however, it will be necessary to examine briefly Kant’s 
conception of mechanism, with particular attention to the way in which it 
is construed in the third Critique. 


One of the first surprises confronting a reader of the Dialectic of Teleo- 
logical Judgment is the claim that the principle of mechanism has merely 
regulative status (CPJ, $70, 5:387). Equally surprising is the suggestion 
that the constitutive or determinative version of this principle, “All pro- 
duction of material things is possible on mere mechanical laws,” is not 
demonstrable by reason (5:387). Does not the Second Analogy show, or at 
least purport to show, that all occurrences in the phenomenal world are 
causally determined according to universal laws and does not Kant fre- 
quently equate this system of universal law with the “mechanism of na- 
ture?” How, then, can he now claim that this is merely a regulative prin- 
ciple and that it cannot be established by reason? 

The answer is that he is doing nothing of the sort and that the attribu- 
tion to Kant of a change in the status of the Second Analogy is due to a 
failure to grasp the conception of mechanism to which he is now appeal- 
ing.? To begin with, prior to the writing of the third Critique, Kant used 
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the term ‘mechanism’ and its cognates in at least two distinct senses. 
First, there is the narrow or technical sense, sometimes termed material 
mechanism, which refers to causality by means of interaction between 
moving particles in space (matter in motion).* Mechanism in this sense is 
closely related to the science of mechanics, which holds, as its funda- 
mental principle, that all change must have an external cause.° As such, 
it is contrasted with psychological explanation, in which the causes are 
non-material and “internal.” The key point, however, is that both of these 
modes of causation and explanation fall within the scope of mechanism 
in the extended sense. The latter, which Kant characterizes in the Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason as “mechanism of nature,” is also described as 
“all necessity of events in time according to natural law” (5:97).° Only 
mechanism in this sense is equivalent to the transcendental principle of 
causality; and, as such, it is contrasted with transcendental freedom, not 
with psychological causation. 

Although there are important similarities, the argument of the antinomy 
turns largely on an appeal to two senses of mechanism that cannot simply 
be identified with those noted above. Mechanism, in the main sense in 
which it is used here, refers to the explanation of wholes solely in terms 
of the causal interaction of their component parts.’ As Kant puts it in his 
most explicit account of the subject: 


Now where we consider a material whole and regard it as in point of form 
a product resulting from the parts and their powers and capacities of self- 
integration . .. what we represent to ourselves in this way is a mechanical 
generation of the whole. (CPJ, §77, 5:408) 


Mechanism, so described, is certainly closely related to the notion of a 
material mechanism. In fact, it consists in the application of this concep- 
tion of mechanism to the specific task of explaining natural wholes. On 
occasion, Kant terms this physical-mechanical explanation.’ But whereas 
in his earlier discussions of mechanism in the narrow sense the contrast is 
with psychological causation (the underlying assumption being that both 
belong to the mechanism of nature in the broad sense), the contrast now 
is with a teleological mode of explanation that makes an essential appeal 
to the idea of the whole as the ground or condition of the parts. We shall 
soon consider the significance of this latter mode of explanation (which 
Kant sometimes refers to as the “technic of nature”) for the estimation of 
living organisms. For present purposes, the essential point is simply that 
mechanism in this sense is clearly a regulative principle, since there is 
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nothing in the Second Analogy that requires all causal explanation to be 
of this sort.? 

Against this it might be argued that Kant indicates that the principle 
of mechanism is provided to judgment by the mere understanding a pri- 
ori (ihr der blosse Verstand a priori an die Hand giebt) (CPJ, §70, 
5:386); and that he further insists that “unless I make it the basis of my 
research there can be no knowledge of nature in the true sense at all” 
(5:387).'° Together, these claims certainly suggest that Kant still links 
mechanism closely to, if he does not identify it with, the principle of 
causality and that he must, therefore, grant it more than a merely regu- 
lative status. 

Such a conclusion would, however, be mistaken. As Kant makes clear 
in his account of the peculiarity of the human understanding, the reason 
why we are constrained to understand nature in mechanistic terms has 
nothing directly to do with the constitutive role in experience of the prin- 
ciple of causality. It is rather that because of the discursive nature of our 
understanding, which requires us to move from the “analytic universal” to 
particulars (from concepts to intuitions), we are incapable of understand- 
ing a “real whole in nature” other than as “the effect of the concurrent dy- 
namical forces of the parts” (CPJ, §77, 5:407). Mechanism in this sense 
certainly presupposes the Second Analogy, but it is neither entailed by nor 
equivalent to it. Accordingly, granting it regulative status does not entail 
any change in status of the causal principle. 

Finally, and perhaps most controversially, this connection of mecha- 
nism in the narrow sense with the discursivity of the human under- 
standing enables us to understand the extended sense of mechanism to 
which Kant also appeals in the third Critigue. Mechanism in this sense 
encompasses any mode of causality that operates non-purposively. !! 
Kant introduces this conception in connection with his appeal to the 
problematic idea of an intuitive (non-discursive) intellect. The basic 
idea is that such an intellect could cognize “mechanistically” what we, 
because of our discursive intellect, can only conceive as the product of 
an intelligent causality, that is, in terms of a purpose. Now, since the 
concept of causality and the corresponding principle, like all the pure 
concepts and principles, are merely rules for a discursive understand- 
ing, they obviously cannot be associated with a non-discursive intel- 
lect. Accordingly, this extended sense of mechanism, which, since it is 
characterized in purely negative terms, might be termed “transcenden- 
tal mechanism,”!* cannot be equated with the “mechanism of nature” of 
the first two Critiques.'> 
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Kant begins the Dialectic of Teleological Judgment by considering the 
conditions under which the faculty of judgment might yield an antinomy 
and, therefore, a dialectic. First we are told that judgment in its determi- 
native capacity cannot produce an antinomy because it does not have any 
principles of its own capable of generating one. Thus, if there is to be an 
antinomy of judgment, it must pertain to it in its reflective capacity, in 
which judgment serves as a principle to itself.'* But since the function of 
reflective judgment is to provide maxims or subjective principles of re- 
flection that enable judgment to find universals (concepts and laws) for 
given particulars (thereby making possible the comprehension of nature in 
terms of empirical laws), it follows that there can be an antinomy of judg- 
ment if an only if it turns out that there is a conflict between equally nec- 
essary maxims, both of which have their ground in our cognitive capaci- 
ties. The latter condition is necessary in order to ensure that the illusion 
generated by the conflict (or appearance thereof) is “natural” and “un- 
avoidable,” therefore requiring a transcendental critique to “expose” and 
“resolve” it. 

Given the preceding, the task is obviously to locate two equally neces- 
sary maxims, both of which are required for the unification of nature in 
accordance with empirical laws. Without any further argument, Kant af- 
firms that there are, indeed, two such maxims presupposed by judgment; 
that they do not seem to be compatible with one another (nicht wohl neben 
einander bestehen zu kénnen den Anschein haben); and, finally, that this 
apparent incompatibility throws judgment into a state of confusion re- 
garding its principles of reflection. These are: “All production of material 
things and their forms must be estimated as possible on mere mechanical 
laws;” and “Some products of material nature cannot be estimated as pos- 
sible on mere mechanical laws (that is, for estimating them quite a differ- 
ent law of causality is required, namely, that of final causes)” (CPJ, §70, 
5:387). 

Although the point is usually glossed over, as so formulated these two 
maxims do not merely seem to be incompatible with one another, they are 
in fact incompatible.!> The first maintains that all production of material 
things must be estimated mechanically and the second that some cannot be. 
Since this is a direct contradiction, it is somewhat surprising to find Kant 
suggesting that a contradiction arises only when these maxims are con- 
verted into the corresponding objective (constitutive) principles of deter- 
minative judgment: “All production of material things is possible on mere 
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mechanical laws”; and “some production of such things is not possible on 
mere mechanical laws” (5:387). In that event, Kant maintains, there would 
be an antinomy, although one pertaining to reason, not judgment. Con- 
versely, he continues, the two above-mentioned maxims of judgment do 
not contradict each other because to claim that I must estimate all produc- 
tion of material beings as possible only in accordance with mechanical 
laws is not to claim that they are possible in terms of such laws alone. This 
suggests that the contradiction is to be removed by converting ontological 
claims about conditions under which things are possible into epistemic 
claims about the conditions under which they may be conceived or esti- 
mated as possible. As we have already seen, however, this does not remove 
the contradiction, but merely relocates it in the latter domain. 

In addition to the puzzle about why Kant apparently thinks that the con- 
tradiction is removed by converting the propositions from constitutive to 
regulative status, we have the question of what has happened to the 
sought-for antinomy of reflective judgment. At the beginning of the ac- 
count we were told that such an antinomy would require the possibility of 
specifying two incompatible but equally necessary maxims, both of which 
have their ground in our cognitive capacities (in this case the nature of 
judgment). Now, however, we apparently learn that precisely because the 
principles in question are merely maxims of reflective judgment they do 
not conflict and, therefore, there is no antinomy.!'* Kant thus appears at 
one stroke both to have ignored the antinomy that he does in fact describe 
and to have denied the possibility of the antinomy that he endeavors to 
present. 

The first part of the puzzle can be dealt with rather easily. According to 
Kant’s analysis, the import of the claim that the principles in question are 
mere maxims of reflection is that they are to be regarded as guidelines or 
directives rather than assertions of either ontological or epistemic possi- 
bility.!’ Thus, the thesis, properly construed, says only that “I ought at all 
times to reflect upon these things according to the principle of the simple 
mechanism of nature” (CPJ, §70, 5:387). Since this requires only that we 
investigate nature as far as possible in accordance with the principle of 
mechanism, it leaves ample room for the appeal to an alternative princi- 
ple, “when a proper occasion for its employment suggests itself’ (5:388). 
Correlatively, the second assumes that the search for mechanistic expla- 
nation be carried as far as possible, but affirms the necessity of appealing 
to the teleological principles for the understanding of a range of biologi- 
cal phenomena (natural purposes). This in no way conflicts with the 
maxim of mechanism because, as Kant insists: 
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It is not asserted that these forms [biological phenomena] are not possible 
on the mechanism of nature. It is only maintained that human reason, ad- 
hering to this maxim and proceeding on these lines, could never discover a 
particle of foundation for what constitutes the specific character of a natu- 
ral purpose (5:388). 


This simple solution to the first part of the puzzle serves, however, only 
to exacerbate the difficulties with the second. Since the guidelines or rec- 
ommendations, so described, obviously do not conflict, it becomes diffi- 
cult to see how even the “semblance” of an antinomy could arise for judg- 
ment. In short, we need an account of how judgment, in its reflective 
capacity, could fall victim to “illusion” and, therefore, succumb to a “nat- 
ural” and “inevitable” dialectic. 

The heart of Kant’s response to this problem clearly lies in his con- 
tention that the antinomy arises from the confusion of a principle of re- 
flective with one of determinative judgment. Otherwise expressed, Kant’s 
claim is that an antinomy, or at least the appearance of one, is generated 
by the failure to recognize that these principles have merely regulative sta- 
tus as maxims of refleciton.!® Of itself, however, this seems insufficient to 
produce anything like an antinomy. Given Kant’s general conception of an 
antinomy, this would require both that the confusion be “natural” and, 
therefore, undetectable without a transcendental critique, and that it rest 
upon the tacit assumption of some principle that generates two equally 
compelling but apparently incompatible alternatives. 

With regard to the first point, the essential factor is that regulative max- 
ims or guidelines, such as the two at issue, seem to involve some kind of 
ontological commitment. That is to say, if I am committed to the search 
for mechanistic explanation as a single and sufficient research strategy, I 
am not only presupposing that all phenomena in nature can be accounted 
for in mechanistic terms, I am also committed to the belief that they were 
in fact produced mechanistically, or at least in a manner compatible with 
their being explicated in these terms. Correlatively, if I hold that certain 
classes of phenomena (organic beings) require a different mode of esti- 
mation, it is because I am committed to a belief about how such phenom- 
ena are possible. More specifically, I am committed to the view that the 
purposiveness of organic beings is comprehensible only as the product of 
an “architectonic understanding” or, equivalently, an “intelligent world 
cause that acts according to purposes” (CPJ, §71, 5:388-89). In both 
cases, then, the slide from (or confusion between) the methodological and 
ontological levels appears to be “natural” in the sense that it is based on 
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assumptions that one would normally make, unless instructed otherwise 
by a transcendental critique.!° 

It should also be clear that this slide generates a conflict at the ontolog- 
ical level (between two views regarding possibility) that does not occur 
when the principles are construed purely methodologically. Moreover, as 
is requisite for an antinomial dispute, both parties share a common as- 
sumption, which they interpret in contradictory ways. In the present in- 
stance, the assumption is that purposiveness entails intelligent causality or 
design.”° Rejecting on a priori grounds any explanatory role for such a 
conception of causality in the investigation of nature, the (dogmatic) 
mechanist naturally adopts a reductive strategy in dealing with apparent 
purposiveness. Correlatively, operating with the same assumption, the 
(dogmatic) teleologist takes the same apparent purposiveness as evidence 
of a distinct type of causality. Thus the antinomial conflict arises. 

If this diagnosis is correct, then a successful resolution of the antino- 
mial conflict would at least require showing both that neither form of dog- 
matism is capable of accounting for the apparent purposiveness exhibited 
by organic phenomena and that it can be accounted for in a manner that 
avoids any ontological commitment. This would justify the claim that the 
two principles in question have merely regulative status, which in the 
“preparation” is simply asserted rather than demonstrated. 


Kant’s attempt to establish these points begins with the seemingly para- 
doxical claim that, “No one has ever yet questioned the correctness of the 
principle that when judging certain things in nature, namely organisms 
and their possibility, we must appeal to the concept of final causes” (CPJ, 
§72, 5:389). Since the rejection of the concept of final causes lies at the 
very heart of the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century and, with 
the notable exception of Leibniz, is a virtual commonplace in the philos- 
ophy of the time, one naturally wonders what Kant could have had in 
mind. Nor is this puzzlement completely removed by the claim that the 
concept of final causality is universally recognized to be necessary at least 
as a “guideline” (Leitfaden) and, therefore, that the only question is 
whether it has merely subjective validity as a maxim of judgment or is an 
“objective principle of nature” (5:390). Certainly many philosophers, 
Descartes, Hobbes, and Spinoza, for example, explicitly denied any epis- 
temic significance to this concept or principle. 
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Kant soon makes clear, however, that he has precisely such views in 
mind; indeed, Spinoza is one of the philosophers whom he explicitly dis- 
cusses in this context.! Accordingly, the most reasonable course is to con- 
strue Kant’s claim to be that no one had denied the apparent significance 
of the concept of final causes for the investigation of nature. And this is 
certainly a more plausible thesis; for even Spinoza found it necessary to 
offer an explanation of the confused belief in final causes.”* So construed, 
the issue is whether some things in nature (living organisms) merely seem 
purposive or whether this is an objective feature of them. As one might 
expect, common to both alternatives is the assumption that real purpo- 
siveness entails designedness. Thus one position denies such purposive- 
ness because it rejects designedness, while the other appeals to some ver- 
sion of designedness to explicate this very purposiveness. The former 
Kant labels the “idealism” of purposiveness and the latter the “realism” 
thereof. Since Kant uses both terms in a pejorative sense, it is clear that 
we are to construe them as analogues of empirical idealism and transcen- 
dental realism, both of which Kant attacks in the first Critique, rather than 
of the transcendental idealism and empirical realism that he affirms.”* 

The intent of the argument is to show that neither form of dogmatism is 
able to account for the phenomenon of purposiveness, which in some 
form or other is universally acknowledged. The idealism of purposiveness 
(whether construed with Greek mechanism and its modern day versions as 
the “casuality” [Casualitdt] of purposiveness or with Spinoza as the “fa- 
tality” [Fatalitdt] thereof) fails to do the job because it cannot provide a 
viable alternative to the notion of an intelligent cause. To appeal to pure 
chance, like the Epicureans, is to abandon the attempt to render the phe- 
nomenon intelligible rather than to provide an explanation. Moreover, 
Spinoza’s attempt to derive it from a first cause that acts by virtue of the 
necessity of its nature fares only slightly better.** Correlatively, the real- 
ism of purposiveness (which can take the form either of theism or hylo- 
zoism) likewise fails because it cannot establish the (real) possibility of 
the supersensible principle to which it appeals. 

Since, ex hypothesi, we must conceive of living organisms as purposive 
(natural purposes) and since we have seen that no dogmatic position 
(whether it be idealist or realist) can account for the possibility of this con- 
ception, Kant concludes that only the critical path remains. As Kant here 
describes this path, it consists in the consideration of a concept “‘in rela- 
tion to our cognitive faculties and, consequently, to the subjective condi- 
tions of thinking it, without undertaking to decide anything as to its ob- 
ject” (CPJ, §74, 5:395). In the present case, the result is that the necessity 
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of considering the purposive arrangement as the product of design (an in- 
telligent cause) is purely a subjective one, due to the peculiar nature of our 
cognitive capacities. By this move, Kant at one stroke both accounts for 
the key assumption underlying the whole debate and shows that, properly 
construed, it does not carry with it any ontological commitment. 

Clearly, however, if this is to be at all convincing, Kant must indicate 
this mysterious peculiar feature of our cognitive capacity and show just 
how it makes the appeal to designedness subjectively (but merely subjec- 
tively) necessary for the estimation of living organisms. Now, in spite of 
the overall obscurity of his account, which is due largely to his specula- 
tions regarding the problematic notion of an intuitive intellect, Kant’s an- 
swer to the first question is relatively clear. The relevant feature of our 
cognitive capacities is the discursivity of our understanding. In short, it is 
the same discursivity, which, as we have already seen, underlies the ne- 
cessity of estimating natural wholes mechanistically, that accounts for the 
necessity of regarding living organisms in light of the idea of an intelli- 
gent cause. 

The claim that our intellect is discursive is equivalent to the claim that 
human cognition depends on the subsumption of sensibly intuited partic- 
ulars under concepts. This is, of course, the picture of cognition that un- 
derlies the fundamental distinction in the first Critique between sensibil- 
ity and understanding, as well the corresponding insistence that 
knowledge requires the unification of both factors. In the present case, 
however, Kant is concerned with the conditions of the possibility of the 
subsumption of given particulars under the universals of the understand- 
ing. The basic problem, which is central to the Critique of Judgment as a 
whole, is that the universal principles underdetermine the particulars 
falling under them. Thus, on the one hand, cognition requires a harmony 
or fit between the universals and the particulars to be subsumed under 
them, while, on the other hand, when one goes beyond the transcendental 
conditions of experience to which particulars necessarily conform, this fit 
turns out to be a completely contingent matter. 

Kant deals with this general problem in both versions of the introduc- 
tion, providing what amounts to a transcendental deduction of the “formal 
purposiveness” of nature, that is, of the (subjective) necessity for judg- 
ment in its reflective capacity to presuppose that nature is specified in its 
empirical laws in a manner consonant with the requirements of the un- 
derstanding.”° In the present context, he appeals to the same contingency 
in order to argue for the subjective necessity of a very different concep- 
tion of purposiveness (“real” or “material” intrinsic purposiveness).”° 
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Since an essential feature of this argument has already been touched upon 
in the discussion of mechanism, we can spell out the main points fairly 
briefly. 

To begin with, as discursive, our understanding must proceed from 
what Kant calls the “analytic universal” to particulars, that is, from ab- 
stract, generic concepts to the concrete objects of empirical intuition 
(CPJ, §77, 5:407). Once again, it follows from this that the understanding 
cannot, of itself, determine what is specific in these particulars; so we 
have the familiar contingency of fit problem. The new contention is that 
this contingency determines the way in which our understanding is con- 
strained to think of wholes in nature. 

In brief, there are two ways in which a discursive understanding can 
comprehend the possibility of such wholes. The first is the previously dis- 
cussed mechanistic way, the only one which yields genuine scientific ex- 
planation. As we have seen, this involves regarding natural wholes as 
composed of and conditioned by their parts. Since any whole mechanisti- 
cally conceived is, therefore, a mere aggregate, the obvious limitation of 
mechanism is its inability to account for wholes that are not mere aggre- 
gates, that is, those in which the whole is thought as somehow prior to and 
conditioning its parts and their internal arrangement. Such wholes, Kant 
maintains, can be conceived as possible only by considering the represen- 
tation of the whole as containing the ground of the possibility of its parts, 
that is, by considering the whole as the product of an intelligent cause or 
design (CPJ, §77, 5:408). This, then, is the second available way of con- 
ceiving of wholes, one based on the model of intentional production or art. 
But Kant claims to have shown in the Analytic of Teleological Judgment 
that, because of their epigenetic features, living organisms must be re- 
garded as just such wholes.”’ Consequently, given the peculiarity of our 
understanding, it likewise follows that we can only represent such beings 
to ourselves as products of design. 

Assuming the argument of the Analytic of Teleological Judgment and 
the basic outlines of Kant’s theory of the human understanding, this suf- 
fices to establish the first part of the desired result, namely, that our rep- 
resentation of living organisms as purposive reflects a peculiarity of our 
understanding. It is not sufficient, however, to show that this is due merely 
to a peculiarity of our understanding. For all that we have seen so far, it 
remains possible that every conceivable understanding (including God’s) 
must conceive living organisms in precisely the same manner. Moreover, 
if this were the case it would follow (according to Kant) that the principle 
of purposiveness is objectively valid as a constitutive principle. Accord- 
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ingly, it is essential to Kant’s project to show that this peculiarity does not 
attach to every conceivable understanding. 

Since this peculiarity was shown to be a consequence of the discur- 
siveness of our understanding, Kant’s strategy is to conduct a thought ex- 
periment in which we conceive of the possibility of a non-discursive un- 
derstanding or intuitive intellect, which would be an understanding “‘in the 
widest sense of the term” (CPJ, §77, 5:406). Our conception of such an 
intellect is completely negative and, as such, parasitic on that of the fa- 
miliar discursive variety with which it is contrasted. The salient point, 
however, is that such an intellect would not move from the abstract (“‘an- 
alytic”) universal to the particular and, therefore, would not experience 
the contingency of fit that is endemic to our way of knowing. Instead, it 
would operate by means of a “synthetic universal, or intuition of the 
whole as a whole,” and proceed from this whole to the parts (5:407). Con- 
sequently, it would not need to appeal to the idea of an intelligent cause in 
order to represent to itself the parts as dependent on the whole, which is 
to say that it would “conceive” of natural products in light of the extended 
and purely negative sense of mechanism noted earlier. 

Kant takes the bare conceivability of such an intellect to show both that 
our discursive understanding is not the only (logically) possible form of 
understanding and that our peculiar manner of estimating living organ- 
isms reflects a merely subjective necessity, which, as such, cannot lay 
claim to objectivity, even with respect to appearances (CPJ, §77, 5:408). 
Since in the first Critique Kant in effect regards space, time and the cate- 
gories as grounded in the peculiarity of our understanding (and sensibil- 
ity), while still affirming their objective reality with respect to the phe- 
nomenal realm, this disclaimer of all objectivity might appear strange. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that purposiveness (like mechanism) is 
a principle of reflective judgment, which functions regulatively in light of 
the governing ideal of formal purposiveness or systematically. Accord- 
ingly, here as elsewhere in the Critique of Judgment, it is a matter of judg- 
ment legislating to itself, not to nature, that is to say, of the “heautonomy” 
rather than the “autonomy” of judgment.”® 


IV 


This connection with formal purposiveness or systematicity is also the 
main reason why Kant insists that the resolution of the antinomy requires 
not merely showing that the mechanistic and teleological principles are, 
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qua maxims, logically compatible but also that they are unifiable (verein- 
bar) in a single, higher order principle. As Kant sees it, if this were not the 
case, “they could not both enter consistently into the same survey of na- 
ture” (sie sonst in der Naturbetrachtung nicht neben einander bestehen 
kénnten) (CPJ, $78, 5:412). In other words, without such unifiability, at 
least in principle, the regulative idea that empirical laws cohere in a sys- 
tem would have to be abandoned in the biological domain, since mecha- 
nistic and teleological modes of estimation could not be combined in a 
single research program. 

Moreover, the systematicity requirement cannot be met simply by elim- 
inating mechanism completely from biology. Unlike products of art, bio- 
logical phenomena are parts of nature (natural products) and, as such, 
must be susceptible to mechanistic explanation (CPJ, §78, 5:413-14). 
Since mechanism cannot be eliminated, while teleological reflection is re- 
quired if one is even to begin to conceptualize biological phenomena 
(grasp them as organized), the only alternative is to subordinate the mech- 
anistic to the teleological principle. Obviously, this requires that the two 
principles somehow be unifiable, and Kant concludes that our warrant to 
assume this is provided by the governing transcendental principle of pur- 
posiveness (5:414). 

The question, then, is how this unifiability of the teleological and mech- 
anistic principles is to be conceived. Since both must be preserved, it 
clearly cannot be by means of a reductive strategy, which would seek to 
explain organic phenomena entirely in mechanistic terms.”? In spite of the 
indispensability of the principle of mechanism, Kant remarks that going 
to the extreme of trying to explain everything in such terms leads reason 
to lose itself in fanciful postulations that are no better grounded than those 
suggested by a teleological approach that simply ignores the mechanism 
of nature (CPJ, §78, 5:411).*° Nor can unification be achieved by treating 
the two principles as conjointly constitutive, that is, as both involved in 
the explanation of the production of a given object. As Kant indicates by 
appealing to the classical example of a maggot, each of these principles, 
taken constitutively, is incompatible with the other, since they would yield 
conflicting accounts of how the genesis of an organism is possible 
(5:411). 

From this Kant concludes that the only way in which we can regard 
these two principles as unifiable is to think them as jointly derivable from 
some higher order principle that underlies but is distinct from both of 
them. But such a principle would, by definition, have to be something su- 
persensible. As Kant points out, however, the only conception of the 
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supersensible that is available for theoretical purposes is the “indetermi- 
nate conception of a ground that makes possible the estimate of nature ac- 
cording to empirical laws” (CPJ, §78, 5:412). As supersensible and com- 
pletely indeterminate, it obviously cannot be used to explain how the 
teleological and mechanistic principles can be unified. Nevertheless, it 
does allow room for the conceivability of their unification, which is all 
that is necessary. 

Thus, the resolution of this antinomy, like that of the antinomy of taste 
in the Dialectic of Aesthetic Judgment and the third antinomy in the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, culminates in an appeal to a supersensible ground. 
At least in the present case, however, this ground seems to be little more 
than the principle of purposiveness itself. Once again, the key is the con- 
tingency of fit. To claim that nature, in its empirical lawfulness, is contin- 
gent with respect to the transcendental conditions of experience is just to 
say that such lawfulness is not a function of these conditions, which 
means that it cannot be regarded as a “contribution of the subject.” But 
since this lawfulness is necessarily presupposed by the subject as a con- 
dition of the possibility of empirical knowledge, it likewise cannot be re- 
garded as a merely empirical matter that might break down at any mo- 
ment. Consequently, the only way in which we can think of it is to 
attribute it to some supersensible ground, which, as in all Kant’s talk about 
the noumenal (at least from the theoretical point of view), functions 
merely as a placeholder for our ignorance. 

It is worth noting, however, that a supersensible ground would be ac- 
cessible only to an intuitive intellect, which suggests that the conception 
of such an intellect functions at two points and in two quite different ways 
in the overall argument. Its initial function, which has already been dis- 
cussed, is completely negative. By providing an alternative to our discur- 
sive understanding, it enables Kant to drive a conceptual wedge between 
the peculiarities (or conditions) of our understanding and those of any un- 
derstanding, which, ex hypothesi, would also be conditions of things as 
they are in themselves. Now, by contrast, in its role as correlate to a su- 
persensible ground, it functions positively to license the thought of the 
unifiability of mechanism and teleology in a higher common ground.?! 

Finally, this puts us in a position to survey the complex relationship be- 
tween the transcendental principle of the formal purposiveness or system- 
aticity of nature and the teleological principle. As Kant insists, the pre- 
supposition of formal purposiveness does not of itself justify the quite 
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(intrinsic and extrinsic purposiveness) (CPJ, Introduction VIII, 5:193; F/, 
IX, 20:233—34). Nevertheless, it does require us to investigate organic be- 
ings in light of the model of purposiveness because only in this way can 
we even begin to conceptualize them.*? In addition, we have just seen that 
the same transcendental principle both requires us to assume that the 
mechanistic and teleological principles are unifiable and provides what- 
ever content that may be given to the indeterminate idea of the supersen- 
sible ground of nature in which they conceivably cohere. Admittedly, this 
still leaves us with many problems, including the connections between 
this antinomy and the antinomy of taste on the one hand and the third an- 
tinomy of the Critique of Pure Reason on the other. But the treatment of 
these topics, as well as a detailed examination of Kant’s views on teleol- 
ogy, must be reserved for other occasions. 


NOTES 


1. A list of commentators who have taken this line up to 1970 is given by J. D. 
McFarland, Kant’s Concept of Teleology (Edinburgh, U.K.: University of Edinburgh 
Press, 1970), note on pp. 120-21. Among more recent commentators, the most elab- 
orate defense of this view is provided by Robert E. Butts, Kant and the Double Gov- 
ernment Methodology (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1984), esp. 272-73. For a discussion 
of this issue see also Werner S. Pluhar, in the introduction to his translation of 
the Critique of Judgment (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1987), Ixxxviii-Ixxxix, esp. note 
90. Citations from the third Critique in this paper are based largely on the Pluhar 
translation, albeit with frequent emendations of my own. 

2. Kant, of course, does claim in the Critique of Pure Reason that the Analo- 
gies, in contrast to the Mathematical Principles, are “regulative” (A179/B222); 
but, as is often noted, this has a completely different sense than the claim that the 
transcendental ideas are merely regulative, since it is compatible with their ob- 
jective validity as necessary conditions of the possibility of experience. 

3. Jam here largely following the analyses of A. C. Ewing, Kant’s Treatment 
of Causality (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1924), 229-30, and 
Peter McLaughlin, “What is an Antinomy of Judgment?” Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Kant Congress, vol. ii/2, edited by Gerhard Funke and Thomas M. 
Seebohm (Washington, D.C.: Center for Advanced Research in Phenomenology 
& University Press of America, 1989), 357-67. 

4. See, for example, Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science 4:477, 536. 
For “material mechanism” see Critique of Pure Reason A691/B719 and Reflex- 
ion 5995, 18:418-19. 

5. See Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science 4:543. As Kant there 
makes Clear, this is equivalent to the principle of inertia. 
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6. See also Reflexionen 5978 and 5995, 18:413 and 418-19. 

7. This is noted by Ewing and McLaughlin. See note 3. 

8. See, for example, Uber den Gebrauch teleologischer Principien in der 
Philosophie, 8:179. In the First Introduction Kant refers to physical-mechanical 
causes. See 20:235-6. 

9. As McLaughlin puts it, “The concept of causality involves a succession in 
time but not an incasement in space.” “What is an Antinomy of Judgment?” 364. 

10. See also FT, IX, 20:235. 

11. See, for example, CPJ, §77, 5:406, 408-9 FI, VII, 20:219. 

12. For an analogous notion of a “transcendental materialism,” also called 
“materialism in an extended sense,” see Karl Ameriks, Kant’s Theory of Mind 
(Oxford, U.K.: Clarendon Press, 1982), 34-36. 

13. This analysis is to be contrasted with that of Konrad Marc-Wogau, who 
distingushes three senses of mechanism in the Critique of Judgment. See Vier Stu- 
dien zu Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft (Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistka Bokhandeln, 
1938), esp. 220. The first and widest of these consists in the conception of the de- 
termination of a particular through the concept of causality, entirely apart from 
the question of the nature of the understanding invovled. By characterizing the 
conception in this way, Marc-Wogau underscores its connection with an intuitive 
or non-discursive intellect. He fails to note, however, that ex hypothesi, such an 
intellect would not make use of the concept of causality (or any other concept) 
and, therefore, that this would not count as a “mechanism” in any but a Pick- 
wickian, purely negative sense. In addition, he fails to include on his list what I 
have characterized as the main sense of mechanism in the third Critique. In my 
judgment, both mistakes are the result of an understanding of mechanism prima- 
rily in terms of the causal concept of the Second Analogy. 

14. Kant’s procedure here parallels his procedure in the Dialectic of Aesthetic 
Judgment (§55), where he argues that an antinomy could arise only at the met- 
alevel and that it must concern the principles of a critique of taste rather than taste 
itself. 

15. This was noted by Hegel, Science of Logic, trans. A. V. Miller (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1969), 739. More recently, it has been reaffirmed by 
McLaughlin, “What Is an Antinomy of Judgment?” 361, who also refers to Hegel 
as the first and (as far as he knows) only other one to grasp this point clearly. 

16. Marc-Wogau, Vier Studien, pp. 225, n. 11, distinguishes helpfully between 
the apparent but resolvable conflict between the maxims of reflective judgment 
and the real, unresolvable conflict between the constitutive principles, which 
would not be an antinomy of judgment. 

17. This point is clearly expressed by Butts, Kant’s Double Government 
Methodology, 272-73, who emphasizes that regulative principles cannot logi- 
cally contradict one another because they lack propositional form. Although I fol- 
low Butts on this point, it should be clear by now that I do not accept his con- 
tention that this is, in essence, sufficient to resolve the antinomy. 
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18. Up to this point I am in agreement with Marc-Wogau, Vier Studien, 230, 
who claims that the antinomy arises because each maxim involves a claim of ob- 
jective validity. He does not, however, attempt to link this with Kant’s general 
theory of antinomies according to which such a claim must be shown to be “nat- 
ural” and “inevitable” apart from a transcendental critique. For a more detailed 
discussion of my views on the nature and conditions of Kantian antinomies see 
Kant’s Transcendental Idealism (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1983), chap. 3, and Kant’s Theory of Freedom (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1990), chapter 1. 

19. In fact, Kant claims that if we were to regard material things as things in 
themselves the dogmatic teleologist’s anti-mechanistic claim would follow. See 
CPJ, §77, 5:408-9. 

20. This is noted by Clark Zumbach, The Transcendental Science: Kant’s 
Conception of Biological Methodology (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1984), 
12. 

21. For my analysis of Kant’s view on Spinoza, including an account of his 
Spinoza critique in the Critique of Judgment, see “Kant’s Critique of Spinoza,” 
Studies in Philosophy and the History of Philosophy, The Philosophy of Baruch 
Spinoza, ed. Richard Kennington (Washington D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1980), 99-227. 

22. Spinoza, Ethics, appendix to part one. 

23. On Kant’s reference to idealism and realism in this context see Alexis 
Philonenko, “L’ antinomie téléologique chez Kant,” Revue de Metaphysique et de 
Morale, 82 (1988): 13-37, esp. p. 32. 

24. For the details of this see my “Kant’s Critique of Spinoza,” 214-18. 

25. See CPJ, Introduction V, 5:181-86; FI, V, 20:211-16. 

26. For analyses of the different senses of purposiveness in the third Critique 
see Marc-Wogau, Vier Studien, 69-72, and Giorgio Tonelli, “Von den ver- 
schiedenen Bedeutungen des Wortes Zweckmiassigkeit in der Kritik der Urteil- 
skraft,” Kant-Studien 49 (1957-1958): 154-66. 

27. For a useful discussion of the issues involved here in light of contempo- 
rary views in biology and the philosophy of biology, see Zumbach, The Tran- 
scendent Science, esp. chapter one. 

28. For the distinction between heautonomy and autonomy see CPJ, Intro- 
duction V, 5:185 and FY, VIII, 20:225. 

29. This corresponds to what Zumbach terms “explanatory reductionism,” 
which, in his reading, is the view that Kant explicitly rejects. He distinguishes this 
from both an “ontological reductionism or physicalism, which maintains that bi- 
ological processes are describable and have causes that are describable in phys- 
iochemical terms and a “methodological reductionism,” which requires us to in- 
vestigate nature as if it were explicable in purely mechanistic terms. To each of 
these, of course, there corresponds a form of anti-reductionism. According to 
Zumbach, Kant’s explanatory anti-reductionism does not commit him to either 
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the ontological or the methodological varieties. In fact, he holds both that Kant is 
not an ontological anti-reductionist, since this would amount to the kind of dog- 
matic view he criticizes, and that he is “to some degree” even a methodological 
reductionist, since he maintains that we should always reflect upon vital phe- 
nomena as far as possible in accordance with the principle of the mere mecha- 
nism of nature (CPJ, §70, 5:387). See The Transcendent Science, pp. 87-100. I 
believe that Zumbach is certainly correct in denying that Kant is an ontological 
anti-reductionist; but even granting the distinction between a methodological and 
an explanatory reductionism, I find the attribution to Kant of even a weak form 
of the former somewhat puzzling. Kant’s claim, after all, is that we ought to pro- 
ceed in our investigation of nature as far as possible in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of mechanism, and this already suggests the possible need for another prin- 
ciple. 

30. Kant makes a similar claim in Uber den Gebrauch teleologischer Princip- 
ien in der Philosophie, 9:178-80. 

31. This twofold function of the intuitive intellect is noted by Klaus Diising, 
Die Teleologie in Kants Weltbegriff, Kantstudien Erganzunghefte 96 (Bonn: H. 
Bouvier, 1968), 68. 

32. The essential point here is that the idea of purposiveness is required even 
to acquire empirical concepts of organic beings, and the acquisition of such con- 
cepts is, of course, one of the essential functions of reflective judgment. On this 
point, see particularly FY, IX 20:235. 
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